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Highest jon in 1930, 
age daily output 2,699,006 


tion, week ending Aug. 24. 
1929, average 2,975,435 bbls. 














The taking of potentials in Oklahoma was responsible for a 
15,595-bbl. increase in the production of that State in the past week. 
Kansas production was up 3,390 bbls. per day and the Eastern fields 
show a considerable increase, due altogether to recent increases in 
the Bradford and Allegany fields, where production fluctuates 
according to refinery demand for that grade of crude. Potential 
tests will continue in Oklahoma for the better part of this month, 
but the State is not producing its allowable. Texas continues to 
produce over 1,000,000 bbls. per day, which is greatly in excess of 
the volume allotted it by the Oil States Advisory Committee, but 
in all other states the production situation is well in hand. The 
recent 15-cent increase in the price of crude oil and an upward 
tendency in the gasoline market have greatly cheered oil producers, 
who continue to look forward to better times after the long lean 
period through which they have been passing. 


An encouraging feature in connection with the producing end 
of the industry is the recent awakening of the land departments of 
the larger companies to the necessity of obtaining leases on 
desirable properties that have been favorably passed upon by the 
geological departments. It was not so long ago that oil companies 
were engaged in a general campaign of reducing lease rentals and 
even surrendering leases long held for protection. During that 
period practically no new leases were bought. More recently, while 
the surrendered acreage was not viewed with any more favor than 
before, there has been a tendency to secure possession of other and 
better looking acreage that has been gone over by geophysicists 
and found to be promising. 

Field operations in the United States have shown considerable 
increase lately in flush fields and in areas where big wells are not 
expected. In the month of October there was an increase of 221 
completed wells in the fields east of California, and at the close 
of the month there were 16 more operations than at the close of 
September, indicating a net gain of 237 drilling operations. 

The increase in field operations and revival of leasing preceded 
the recent increase in oil prices. 
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week Feb. 22, aver- Stabilized Production and Better Prices Follow oil 
bbls. Peak of U. S. produe- Revival of Leasing and Increased Field Work 


By James McIntyre 















More Indications of Better Days in Oil 





Lowest 


average 
bbls. 


production in the United 
States during 1930 was for 
week ending Dec. 27 with 


daily average crude 


output of 2,144,074 





PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES 
Estimated daily average production of :rude oil in the United States for 
week ended November 7 and a comparison with the previous week follows: 








Oklahoma— Nov. 7 
I I oe Li Sis cele’ ones a came 189,130 
NE ee ee 117,665 
Remainder of State ....................5- 227,415 

Ne eC eee 534,210 

East Texas— 
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a og a SI STI a he age 144,955 
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California— 
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=j Increase, 34,446 Bbls. Daily 
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Gasoline Market Continues Advance 


Low of 4% Cents Established for U. S. Motor Grade 
in Oklahoma. Demand for Furnace Oils Less Active 


Refinery gasoline prices in Oklahoma 
(Group 3) and other Mid-Continent and 
Middle West refining centers were strong 
over the past week. The general advance 
of 1 cent in gasoline tank wagon and 
service station prices in the middle west- 
ern states, Oklahoma and Texas, fur- 
nished additional impetus for the tank 
car market and materially aided the op- 
erating status of companies that sell the 
bulk of their gasoline output through 
their own stations and to jobbers on con- 
tracts which are based on the service 
station schedules. Scattered advances 
also materialized in several Rocky Moun- 
tain and southeastern states. 

The U. 8. Motor grade of gasoline 
moved up from a low of 4% to 4% cents 
in Oklahoma and the higher gravity 
grades were also slightly higher. It was 
apparent that trading the first of the 
week was slower than last week a de- 
velopment which was partially explained 
by the large representation of the mar- 
keting trade in attendance at the annual 
meeting of the American Petroleum In- 
stitute in Chicago. There also wag the 
fact that the contract movement last week 
was exceptionally heavy. Following the 
crude oil advances in the Mid-Continent 
effective November 2 it was assumed that 
the tank wagon and service station sched- 
ules would be advanced and between No- 
vember 2 and November 6 when the high- 
er retail schedules became effeetive, job- 
bers with contracts ordered out maximum 
shipments of gasoline from their refinery 
sources of supply. Several refiners were 
behind in these shipments the first of the 
week and this situation contributed to 
the strong spot market. 

From the refiners’ angle in Oklahoma 
the l-cent advance in tank wagon and 
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The East Coast area led in gasoline price advances of the past week at refineries 
with a general increase of one-half cent per gallon. The Mid-Continent and Middle 
West gasoline market continued to point upward with improvement noted in several 
other refining areas. The export market also improved. Several of the eastern and 
California refiners advanced their kerosene quotations and no weakness was reported 
in this product in any of the refining groups. All grades of fuels were generally 
unchanged with furnace oil demand improving in the northern states. There was # 
sharp decline in bright stocks and steam refined stocks at eastern refineries, particu- 
larly those made from Pennsylvania Grade crude oils. Natural gasolines were gen- 
erally firm. Wax unchanged. 

Mid-Continent— Upward trend in refinery gasolines continues although spot trad- 
ing light. Kerosene strong. No change in natural gasolines. Movement of furnace 
oil material not so active but prices firm. Fair demand for low cold test grades of 


industrial fuels. Less demand for steam refined stocks and bright stocks. 


East 


firm. Better demand for gas oils. 


Coast—U. S. Motor grade of refinery gasoline advanced one-half cent by 
larger refiners. Kerosene prices also higher. 


Prices on cylinder oils lower. Fuel oils 


Routine demand for wax. 


Pennsylvania—Sharp reduction in several grades of steam refined stocks and 
bright stocks. Reductions reflect increased output of refineries and lower crude oil 
prices. Satisfactory demand for gasoline and kerosene and prices firm. 


Chicago—Gasoline market active and prices higher. 


Kerosene prices advanced 


with increases in several grades of fuel oil, gas oil and furnace oil. 


Gulf Coast—Gasoline market stronger. 


No change in other products. 


California—Kerosene prices advanced. Gasoline firm. 








service station prices means a similar in- 
crease in their contract tank car ship- 
ments. A number of refiners with well 
balanced skimming and cracking opera- 
tions are securing 25 gallons of gasoline 
for each barrel of crude oil run through 
their plants; thus the 1 cent extra means 
an increased revenue of 25 cents per bar- 
rel in cases where gasoline is sold on 
contracts with a guaranteed minimum un- 
der the tank: wagon or service station 
schedule regardless of whether it is sold 
to jobbers or through company owned 
stations. 
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This additional revenue was needed to 
bring the refinery revenue in line with 
crude oil costs. In fact, a number of 
refiners were disappointed that the in- 
crease in service station prices was not 
1.5 or 2 cents instead of 1 cent. It is 
maintained that another advance upward 
will be necessary before there is the de- 
sired equilibrium between crude oil, re- 
finery gasoline and retail gasoline prices. 
In this connection, it is pointed out that 
present service station schedules are still 
at least 1 cent below those in effect 
earlier in the year and from 2 to 3 cents 
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below what has been considered norma 
over the previous two years. 
Other Areas Advance 

Some indication that the recent a(- 
vances in the Mid-Continent gasoline mar. 
ket would receive support from competi- 
tive areas was given the first of the week 
when a one-half cent advance in U. §. 
Motor prices was announced at refining 
and bulk terminal points along the At. 
lantic Seaboard. The Gulf Coast coast. 
wise and export prices were also slightly 
stronger. Opinions are divided as to 
what may be expected of the coastal mar. 
kets over the remainder of the month. It 
is agreed that an advance in the Cali. 
fornia crude oil prices similar to that 
made effective in the Mid-Continent last 
week ig necessary to support any sub- 
stantial increase in domestic and export 
prices. This applies not only to gasoline 
but fuel oil, gas oil and several other 
products. The attitude of importers of 
erude oil, gasoline and fuel products is 
also important in governing the future 
trend of coastal quotations which will 
shortly determine the stability of the 
stronger market at interior points. 

Reports from California indicate that 
the California crude oil prices will be 
advanced before the end of the month 
and it igs expected that the advance will 
be immediately reflected in gasoline 
prices on domestic shipments and also 
those to the East Coast and foreign buy- 
ers. Market observers are inclined to 
place considerable importance on devel- 
opments at the annual A.P.I. meeting 
being held in Chicago this week in their 
relation to the refinery market over the 
winter months. This meeting which en- 
ables representative leaders in all parts 

(Continued on Page 135) 
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Institute Finds Conditions Are Better 


Annual Meeting at Chicago Reflects Improvement in Oil 
Industry Outlook as Organization Considers Problems 
By Andrew M. Rowley 


CHICAGO, Nov. 10.—Recognition of 
the principle of common ownership in an 
oil pool and the development of plans 
for combating evasion of payment of 
gasoline taxes are accomplishments of 
the twelfth annual convention of the 
American Petroleum Institute, meeting 
at the Stevens Hotel here, which, it is 
believed, will have a substantial and in- 
creasingly important influence on the 
welfare of all branches of the petroleum 
industry. Progress in the settlement of 
other problems, each of importance to the 
various divisions of the oil business, has 
been so marked during the early sessions 
of the convention, oil men feel this meet- 
ing will stand out as one of the most 
beneficial for all concerned that the in- 
stitute has held. 

While the convention did not formally 
open until this afternoon, the numerous 
committees of the Institute have been 
holding sessions morning, afternoon and 
night since last Saturday, more than 50 
meetings being scheduled to be held be- 
fore the convention ends Thursday after- 
noon. The attendance, while not up to 
the peak year, is larger than many had 
expected, many oil men having decided 
almost at the last minute to be among 
those present. Increases in the prices of 
crude oil and gasoline undoubtedly were 
factors in the making of these decisions. 

It is safe to say that men who con- 
trol probably 95 per cent of the produc- 
tion, refining and transportation facili- 
ties of the petroleum industry are here 
for the convention. About 60 of the 67 
directors of the Institute have arrived 
for the meeting. Completion of the work 
of the committees on standardization of 
oil field equipment affected the attend- 
ance this year, as there were about 200 
members of those committees, and this 
is the first convention in years that these 
committees have not met. 

An Air of Confidence 

Regardless of what decisions are made 
at this meeting affecting methods of 
production, refinery practices and policies 
relating to other problems, the greatest 
benefit which will accrue to the industry 
as a whole and to every individual and 
oil company from this meeting will come 
from the dissemination of optimism and 
confidence in the immediate future. The 
first question asked as one man meets 
another is, “How do things look?’ The 
answer invariably is the same, “A whole 
lot better.” Confidence in the future 
is the most important step in the return 
to prosperity, and the hundreds of in- 
formal conferences and discussions being 
held here this week are strengthening the 
belief the oil business definitely turned 
the corner some time ago and steady and 
constant improvement in conditions can 
be expected for all branches of the 
business, 

Many representatives and officials of 
the big supply and equipment manufac- 
turing companies are here and they, 
sensing these indications of better times, 
already are planning to meet the expected 
merease in demand for material and 
equipment by replenishing depleted stocks 
in branches throughout the country. 

Discussions with oil men in close touch 
with the situation in every section of the 
country result in but one conculsion— 
conditions are distinctly better than they 
Were even one month ago and all indica- 
tions point ‘to a further and quite mate- 
tial improvement during the spring with 
conditions which may be characterized as 
800d expected for next year as a whole. 

Progress on Unit Plan 

Of particular interest to the producing 
branch of the industry is the progress 
made at this towards the adop- 


tion of the unit plan of operation for all 
hew oil fields. The plan, as outlined 
comprehensively in the series of articles 
by Earl Oliver and W. P. Z. German, 


published by The Oil and Gas Journal in 
its issues of July 23 to August 27, is 
the major subject of discussion at the 
meetings on production at this conven- 
tion. Indications now are that before 
the convention adjourns the board of 
directors of the Institute will adopt a 
resolution recognizing this principle of 
common ownership in an oil pool and 
providing for the appointment of a com- 
mittee to draw up a comprehensive pro- 
gram for making this principle effective. 
Such a committee will work out details 
of the plan and methods through which 
adoption of the plan will be furthered 
in the different states, reporting their 
conclusions to the board of directors at 
a meeting to be held by the board in the 
next month or so. Approval of the re- 
port of the committee by the board then 
would start intensive work in the vari- 
ous states to have necessary legislation 
enacted to make effective and obligatory 
unit operation of new pools. 

Under the’ plan, each owner of acre- 
age in an oil pool would be entitled to 
his proportionate share of the recover- 
able oil and gas from that pool, his share 
being the percentage of the total that 
his acreage is to the total acreage of the 
pool. This ‘proportion of the oil and 
gas being turned over to him regardless 
of where wells are drilled in the pool. 
Such a plan would elimiate waste attend- 
ant to hasty and intensive drilling cam- 
paigns, permit a far greater recovery of 
oil from the common pool because of 
the conservation of the propulsive 
energy and reduce each landowner’s 
development expense. The plan, by 
substituting such co-operation and co- 
ordination of activities, would tend to 
stabilize production by eliminating the 
chaos and waste that ordinarily attend 
competitive drilling in a new field. It 
would insure an even and uninterrupted 
flow of crude and natural gas sufficient 
to meet market requirements. 

Reports by two committees on eco- 
nomies of the industry, showing the 
estimated crude oil and motor fuel de- 


mands during the final quarter of this 
year and the first half of 1932, were 
presented to the convention and are 
receiving careful consideration. The first 
report was made to Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
chairman of the Federal Oil Conservation 
Board, by the voluntary committee on 
petroleum economics, consisting of E. B. 
Swanson of the Bureau of Mines, chair- 
man; Martin Van Couvering, Howard 
Bennette, Alfred G. White and John W. 
Frey. It was released for consideration 
of the Institute’s convention here. The 
second report was prepared by a statis- 
tical subcommittee for the Institute’s 
committee on refinery statistics and eco- 
nomies and presented to the board of 
directors of the Institute for consid- 
eration. 
A.P.I. Committee Estimate 

The institute’s committee had consid- 
ered the report of Mr. Swanson’s com- 
mittee. The institute committee’s report 
in part follows: 

“It is estimated that the industry may 
expect a total demand for gasoline dur- 
ing the nine months’ period approximat- 
ing that which prevailed during the cor- 
responding period of the previous year. 
Domestic demand is expected to increase 
from 2 to 3 per cent, while present indi- 
eations are that exports will continue the 
trend established during previous months 
and show a further decrease of from 15 
to 20 per cent. Coincident, however, with 
the decline in foreign demand is the pros- 
pect of a partially offsetting reduction in 
the importation of gasoline and the gas- 
oline content in the smaller quantity of 
crude oil imports. 

“Our statistical subcommittee feels 
that it is economic to continue cracking 
operations at present levels. This is 
prompted by the large amount of cracking 
material available and the desirability of 
balancing the gas and fuel oil situation 
as well as that of gasoline.” 

Consideration of the two reports indi- 
eates that required refinery output of 
gasoline will be approximately that which 








INDICATIONS POINT TO ELECTION 
OF AMOS L. BEATY TO HEAD A.P.I. 


By Andrew M. Rowley 


CHICAGO, Nov. 10.—All indications 
at this time point to the election tomor- 
row of Amos L. Beaty as president of 
of the American Petroleum Institute to 
sueceed BE. B. Reeser, president of the 
Barnsdall Oil Corp., who held the posi- 
tion for three terms and who steadfastly 
refused during the convention here even 
to consider accepting a fourth term. Mr. 
Beaty is the present treasurer of the 
Institute and a member of the board of 
directors and of the executive committee 
of the Phillips Petroleum Co. 

The nominating committee which will 
select the nominee to be considered by 
the board of directors at their meeting 
tomorrow consists of D. J. Moran, W. G 
Skelly, William M. Davis, L. P. St. Clair, 
Cc. B. Ames, J. Edgar Pew and W. C. 
Teagle. 

Mr. Reeser is wavering in the matter 
of accepting the position of arbiter of 
the petroleum industry in California and 
president of the California Sales Agency, 
offered him by Pacific Coast oil men. A 
eommittee from California has been con- 
ferring with Mr. Reeser at the convention 
here in an effort to have him accept the 
position, but as yet he has reached ro 
decision. Mr. Reeser is very reluctant to 
leave the Barnsdall Oil Corp., and this 
afternoon his attitude in regard to tak- 
ing the California position might be 
stated as being 45 chances in favor of 








acceptance and 55 chances against ac- 
cepting the offer. 





Amos L. Beaty 


was produced in the corresponding fore- 
going period. The 33,330,000 bbls. of gas- 
oline in storage at refineries on October 
1, 1931, indicates a surplus of approxi- 
mately 6,000,000 bbls. above required 
working stocks required on that date of 
27,184,000 bbls. It is, however, apparent 
that both committees thought it inadvis- 
able to indicate a complete liquidation of 
this surplus by April 1, 1932, the usual 
date of peak stocks, due to the very low 
level of refinery operations required in 
the period immediately following. For 
this reason both committees in order to 
permit of a more uniform rate of refinery 
production extended the period of liqui- 
dation to July 1, 1932, indicating stocks 
of approximately 43,000,000 bbls. as of 
April 1, in spite of still being of the 
opinion that economic stocks of refinery 
gasoline on that date should approximate 
40,000,000 bbls. However, gasoline stocks 
on April 1, 1932, will be greatly in excess 
of 43,000,000 bbls. unless the current rate 
of crude throughput is materially re- 
duced. 
Variance in Estimates 


The two reports are in substantial 
agreement in the items of crude run to 
stills and crude used as such. There is, 
however, a difference of approximately 
19,000,000 bbls. in the demand for do- 
mestic crude oil. This is one of the chief 
points of variance between the two re- 
ports, occasioned by a difference in the 
estimates of imports and exports of crude 
oil. The voluntary committee on petro- 
leum economics based its estimate on the 
premise that imports and exports would 
balance, while the A.P.I. committee at- 
tempted to forecast these items. 


The net result of the crude oil section 
of the A.P.I. report is that the demand 
for domestic crude oil will be 629,300,000 
bbls. for the period, or 2,297,000 bbls. per 
day. This is approximately 159,000 bbls. 
below the current rate of production. The 
daily average quantities required by 
months decline to a low of 2,084,000 bbls. 
per day during March. This is 213,000 
bbls. per day below the average for the 
period. To indicate how much of the 
foregoing requirements should come from 
production and what portion should come 
from stocks was not felt to be within the 
province of this committee. It is, how- 
ever, the opinion that the present exces- 
sive stocks of crude oil should be further 
materially reduced during the period. 

The report to the Federal Oil Con- 
servation Board estimates a domestic 
demand for gasoline of 289,000,000 bbls. 
during the nine months’ period, or an 
increase of 1.9 per cent over the nine 
months ending June 30, 1931, with gaso- 
line exports figures for the period at 
30,945,000 bbls., a decrease of 19.2 per 
eent from the corresponding previous 
nine months’ period. Domestic crude oil 
production for the last quarter of this 
year and first half of 1932 is estimated 
at 651,846,000 bbls., or 2,379,000 bbis. 
daily, an increase of 3.6 per cent over 
the corresponding nine months’ period of 
1930 and 1931. . 

The committee indicates imports of 
crude oil will total 24,660,000 bbls. for 
the nine months ending June 30 next; a 
decrease of 38 per cent from imports dur- 
ing the last quatter of 1930 and first 
half of 1931. Crude oil requirements 
are estimated at 678,000,000 bbls., which 
would result in a withdrawal of 1,494,000 
bbls. from storage during the last quarter 
of this year and first half of next. 

From a general business standpoint 
it is considered significant the report to 
the government committee anticipates an 
increase in gasoline consumption in the 
United States during the remainder of 
this year and the first half of next, as 
eompared to the nine months starting 

(Continued on Page 127) 
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Plan Campaign Against Tax Racketeers 


Marketers Find This Their Biggest Problem, While Refin- 
ers Discuss Improved Products to Meet Modern Conditions 


By Robert C. Conine 
Chicago Bureau, The Oil and Gas Journal 


CHICAGO, Nov. 10.—Among the refin- 
ers and marketers attending the twelfth 
annual meeting of the American Petroleum 
Institute at the Stevens Hotel here, No- 
vember 10-12, there is little difficulty in 
ascertaining the two or three problems 
most widely discussed and of livest inter- 
est. For the marketers it is the ques- 
tion: “How is the industry going to 
combat the evil of gasoline tax evasion 
successfully?” For the refiner the chief 
topic for discussion is: “Are the auto- 
motive engineers and the refinery tech- 
nologists going to advance ‘side by side,’ 
or are they going to continue a vicious 
circle in which a slight improvement on 
the part of one will encourage the other 
to resume the lead and invite still further 
improvement?” ; 

The problems which treat with the 
remedying of the industry’s troubles with 
gasoline tax evaders, and the production 
of motor fuels which give satisfactory 
performance in the modern automobile en- 
gines under all reasonable conditions, 
could scarcely be more timely. And from 
the indications provided in the informal 
gatherings of the oil men, constructive 
programs for solving these problems can 
be worked out among the refiners and 
marketers themselves, as industrial inter- 
ests, although the work of crystallizing 
sentiment or carrying out projects in 
these connections may be considered out- 
side the province of the American Petro- 
leum Institute. 

Fighting Tax Evaders 

The view most generally held among 
the marketers attending the A.P.I. ses- 
sions where gasoline tax evasion is dis- 
cussed favors action along the lines 
initiated by the Illinois Gasoline Tax 
Evasion Committee. The members of the 
Illinois committee set about to form simi- 
lar groups in other states and later to 
organize a central committee made up of 
the chairmen of the state committees. 

States in which these committees are 
now functioning, and, according to all 
reports, getting results, are Illinois, In- 
diana, Michigan, Kansas, Missouri, Iowa 
and Minnesota. States in which this or- 
ganization work is progressing are: North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Utah, Wisconsin, 
Montana, Colorado, Wyoming and Ne- 
braska. The plans of the seven state 
committees extend only to these 15 states, 
and the recommendation is made that 
other regional groupings be made. 

Financing the Campaigns 

Two views pertaining to the financing 
of skirmishes against gasoline bootleggers 
are being discussed particularly. One of 
these has been suggested by members of 
the state committees now engaged with 
the problem, and the other has arisen and 
gained adherents in the general discus- 
sions relating to marketing where the 
propriety of the institute’s official partici- 
pation was not broached specifically. The 
suggestion made by several members of 
the state gasoline tax evasion committees 
now active proposes that a fund be raised 
by contributions from the marketing com- 
panies, the respective amounts to be de- 
termined on a gallonage basis. This fund 
is to be drawn upon for expenses in- 
curred by the regional chairman, for costs 
of a legal department, and for the sa- 
laries of special investigators sent out by 
the various state committees. The other 
plan ties up more closely with the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute at present and 
calls for the raising of $100,000 by con- 
tributions, likewise based on gallonage, 
from the oil companies, with this fund to 
be administered from New York offices. 
The money will be used, under this plan, 
to send investigators to help out state 
and other authorities where means of en- 
forcing the gasoline tax laws are inade- 
quate. 


There is no doubt that the oil men are 
really aroused over the matter of gasoline 
tax evasion. In all conversations, discus- 
sions and institute sessions pertaining to 
marketing practices the gasoline tax evad- 
er is branded a racketeer and embezzler 
of public funds. The oil men have been 
brought to realize that this is no petty 
form of theft which may be considered of 
negligible importance, but a “racket” in a 
highly organized and dangerous form 
which has cut down public revenues by 
millions of dollars and threatens to de- 
moralize the marketing branch of the in- 
dustry by the enormous advantage it gives 
to the unscrupulous dealers who are en- 
abled to undersell legitimate marketers 
and destroy the honest operator. 

It is not expected that the Work of or- 
ganizing the fight against gasoline tax 
evaders will immediately transmit the 
zeal of the aroused oil men to the public 
at large and to the public officials who 
must co-operate. It is generally under- 
stood among the marketers here that a 
program of education, through service sta- 
tion attendants and through the columns 
of newspapers, must be launched to make 
the consumer realize the extent of the 
damage done by dishonest filling station 
operators who collect the gasoline tax 
from the motorist and pockets it for their 
own use, thus enabling them to offer their 
product at a price under that of a le- 
gitimate dealer. The motorist, it is 
urged, must learn that he pays more than 
4 cents tax on each gallon of gasoline he 
buys and that unless this money is turned 
over to the state the highway construc- 
tion programs that he wants will not be 
earried out. This, it is pointed out, is of 
special importance at this time when the 
unemployment problem could be made 
easier by extensive road building work. 

Various Lines of Attack 

Various lines of attack are suggested. 
Federal authorities may be brought to 
cope with gasoline tax evasion activities 
from the angle of income tax evasion, and 
in the matter of the explosives act, the 
unscrupulous operators being liable to ac- 
tion on the latter when they ship motor 
fuel as “distillate,” ete. In some states 
it is proposed to change the status of gas- 
oline tax evasion from a misdeamor to a 
felony, and in Chicago yesterday pleas of 
guilty to indictments of gasoline tax eva- 
sion brought a warning from the presid- 
ing judge that conviction carried a sen- 
tence of five years and a fine of $2,000. 

Uniform Tax Laws 

A strong group at the American Petro- 
leum Institute meeting is urging the 
adoption of a program intended to bring 


about uniform tax laws which have teeth 
in them, and calling for co-operation from 
the federal Government in preventing 
interstate traffic in gasoline handled by 
tax evaders. However the details may 
be worked out, it is generally agreed that 
the industry must set about immediately 
to fight the evil intelligently. It is also 
agreed that there must be a central or- 
ganization, either national or regional in 
scope, which will work through state and 
local committees, which will in turn take 
up the problem directly and forcefully 
with state and local authorities. These 
committees will enlist the aid of other 
marketers so that in the end the most 
indifferent city, county and state admin- 
istrations will be forced to take action 
against the law breakers. It has been 
pointed out that these local and state 
gasoline tax evasion committees can work 
with the national or regional committee 
to bring about changes in ineffectual gas- 
oline tax laws. They can Assure the in- 
tegrity of public officials who are some- 
times easy in their dealings. They can 
gather evidence for the public prosecutor 
and force him to act, and they can con- 
duct checks of all shipments of gasoline, 
against receipts reported for tax pur- 
poses. 
Propose Rewards 

The action of one major oil company 
in offering a reward for information lead- 
ing to the arrest and conviction of any 
person or persons attempting to evade 
the gasoline tax has suggested the carry- 
ing out of such a measure as one of the 
activities of the central gasoline tax eva- 
sion committee. From the funds raised 
by oil company contributions, a portion 
would be set aside to provide these re- 
wards. 

There is some lively discussion as to 
the proper point, the most effective, to 
levy the tax. Objections to the various 
proposals arise almost as promptly as 
they are mentioned. If the refiner is 
forced to pay the tax the problem of col- 
lection is greatly simplified, but the re- 
finer is often placed at a great disadvan- 
tage because he cannot extend credit in- 
definitely, and must collect the tax when 
he delivers the material. A refiner on 
the other side of the state line can give 
the buyers 20 days or so in which to 
“pay up.” If the service station operator 
pays the tax to the state directly the 
problem of collection becomes terrific, 
and collection of the tax at intermediate 
points is open to quite as valid objections. 

Sounder Marketing Policies 

Progress: is also to be noted in the 
work of the state code committees. The 
various chairmen are reporting a wider 








DIRECTORS TO FILL EXPIRED TERMS 
ELECTED AT GENERAL MEETING 


By A. M. Rowley 


CHICAGO, Nov. 10.—Directors of the 
American Petroleum Institute elected at 
the general meeting at the opening of 
the convention here this afternoon to fill 
expired terms follow: 

W. C. McDuffie, Pacific Western Oil 
Co.; B. B. Brooks, Consolidated Royalty 
Oil Co.; H. V. Foster, Indian Territory 
Iiluminating Oil Co.; J. Edgar Pew, Sun 
Oil Co.; Charles F. Roeser, Roeser & 
Pendleton; Frank Phillips, Phillips 
Petroleum Co.; O. D. Donnell, Ohio Oil 
Co.; R. D. Mathews, Union Oil Co. of 
California; T. A. Dines, Midwest Refin- 
ing Co.; P. M. Miskell, Empire Refin- 
eries, Inc.; John L. Gray, Deep Rock 
Oil Corp. ; Charles L. Suhr, Pennzoil Co. ; 
W. H. Ferguson, Continental Oil Co.; 
E. G. Seubert, Standard Oil Co. of 


Indiana; W. T. Holliday, Standard Oil 
Co. of Ohio; Lauren J. Drake, Union 
Tank Car Co.; Floyd C. Brown, Conti- 
nental Construction Co.; Edgar J. 
Marston, Texas Pacific Coal & Oil Co.; 
Herbert L. Pratt, Standard Oil Co. of 
New York; Richard Airey, Asiatic Petro- 
leum Co.; W. N. Davis, Phillips Petro- 
leum -Co.; BR. C. Holmes, The Texas 
Company; F. A. Leovy, Gulf Produc- 
tion Co.; Cept. J. F. Lucey, Lucey 
Petroleum Co.; E. W. Marland, Ponca 
City, Okla.; Wallace E. Pratt, Humble 
Oil & Refining Co.; Frank R. Coates, 
Henry L. Doberty & Co.; E. B. Reeser, 
Barnsdall Oil Corp.; H. F. Sinclair, 
Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corp.; John H. 
Markham, Jr., Tulsa, and J. W. Van 
Dyke, Atlantic Refining Co. 


interest in the efforts of the institute to 
bring about sounder marketing policies. 
The members of these code committees 
have improved their technique through 
experience and have found that where 
opposition is found the remedy lies in 
giving the hostile marketers a clearer 
understanding of the code. Where it was 
thought that the code of marketing prac- 
tices was a scheme of major interests to 
harass and drive the small operators out 
of business a drastic revision of opinion 
was brought about through a series of 
weekly meetings at which the purposes 
of the code were clearly outlined and ex- 
plained. It was also found to be a sound 
policy to make the executive secretary 
of the state’s oil men’s association the 
executive secretary of the state code 
committee. 
Antiknock Testing Methods 

Refiners attending the meeting are giv- 
ing particular attention to antiknock 
testing methods, to processes for raising 
the octane rating of their gasolines, to 
treating methods and rerun processes 
which assure better gum and color sta- 
bility and good odor. Considerable in- 
terest is shown in a practice which is 
calculated to save lives and property at 
refineries by preventing blowouts due to 
corrosion in pressure lines. The pipe is 
drilled to a certain depth so that when 
corrosion takes place one or more drill 
holes, placed at regular intervals, is un- 
eovered and the weak spot is detected. 

One of the questions most often heard 
in connection with knock testing equip- 
ment is whether or not the official adop- 
tion of the co-operative fuel research en- 
gine will call for the junking of all _pres- 
ent equipment. It is pointed out that the 
C.F.R. engine is being constructed so that 
all of the improvements now foreseen as 
possible may be made at small cost and 
little change in the engine proper. It is 
suggested that the engines now being used 
be continued in service for routine check- 
ing and that instead of replacing parts, 
ete., the engines themselves be gradually 
relegated to the junk pile. 

Octane Rating 


Attention of the refiners is focussed on 
the present trend toward the marketing 
of a 70 octane number, or therabouts, 
gasoline as the regular grade, and the 
announcement by the Ethyl Gasoline 
Corp. that on March 1, 1932, the octane 
rating of the premium gasoline will be 
raised from 74 octane number to 78. The 
most important problem, apparently, is 
the disposition of the straightrun gaso- 
line. Certain refiners are advocating 
the use of the full capacity of cracking 
facilities at the refineries and the in- 
stallation, where needed, of additional 
pressure stills. Two major refiners con- 
tend that the movement is definitely to- 
ward the reforming of straightrun gas0- 
line. The straightrun naphtha cut, they 
say, must be run to the cracking units 
and the main problem now is to reduce 
losses due to waste in now condensible 
gases and in treating. 

New Refining Methods 

A method for refining gasoline and 
pressure distillate which represents a wide 
departure from usual refinery practice is 
receiving its share of discussion. This 
process, which involves the passage of 
the overhead product, in the vapor phase, 
through a zine chloride bath or spray iD 
a bubble tower, either between the dis 
tillation tower and the condensers or in 4 
separate operation, is said to combine the 
ability of sulphuric acid to treat all types 
of raw stock with the low cost, speedy 
purification which clay catalysis is able 
to impart to a limited class of pressuré 
distillates. The gasoline so treated, it is 
said, is practically free from gums 4nd 

(Continued on Page 181) 
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Must Avoid Legislative Straightjacket 


Secretary of Commerce Lamont Warns Oil Industry Success or 
Failure of New Movement Will Determine Producers’ Future 
By Robert P. Lamont 


Secretary of Commerce* 


During the past five years a new 
movement has taken form in the oil in- 
dustry. It is not an exaggeration to say 
that its success or failure may determine 
whether the producing branch of the oil 
industry continues as an individual busi- 
ness, if the new movement succeeds, or 
comes ultimately under closer, federal reg- 
ulation, if the present effort fails. That 
movement is the plan for co-operation be- 
tween the producing states. It may be of 
service to show the background of that 
effort, to indicate how far it has gone, 
and to point out what we hope can be 
accomplished by it. 

Before going back over the last five 
years, it is well to point out certain 
present-day conceptions of the relation- 
ship of the state and the national gov- 
ernments to the oil industry. First, the 
national interest deserves emphasis. For, 
instance, in the matter of national de- 
fense: Of 291 seagoing vessels in active 
service in the Navy, 281 are oil-burners. 
The Army and Navy between them have 
about 2,800 planes in commission, all of 
them using petroleum products. About 
80 per cent of the horsepower of all 
prime movers of the country, fixed and 
automotive is generated by oil and its 
products. There are about 26,000,000 au- 
tomobiles registered or in present use, 
representing an investment by our cit- 
izens of about $18,000,000,000. The 48 
consuming states in 1930 collected over 
$494,000,000 in gasoline sales taxes, quite 
aside from the crude oil production taxes 
realized by the producing states. The con- 
suming states collected almost exactly the 
same amount for each gallon of gasoline 
—a weighted average of about 3.77 
cents—as the oil industry did for all its 
work from the well through the refinery, 
since the average refinery price of gaso- 
line was about 3.5 cents. 

The 300,000 oil wells which are respon- 
sible for the steam of our warships, the 
flight of our airplanes, the financing of 
our highways, and the turning of 80 per 
cent of all our wheels, are most vital fac- 
tors in the social and economic life of this 
modern machine age. There is a national 
interest in the production of oil from 
these wells which goes to the foundation 
of the relationship of the Government to 
the citizen. But these wells are concen- 
trated in a few states; 97 per cent of our 
production comes from seven states. All 
but 10 per cent comes from privately 
owned land. If the supply falters, the 
nation suffers its lack; if the supply 
overflows, the nation suffers because its 
irreplaceable oil and gas are driven into 
wasteful uses. If gas is wasted either 
above or below: ground, 120,000,000 Amer- 
ieans suffer a three-fold loss; first, be- 
cause the gas generates no steam; sec- 
ond, because it will never bring oil to 
the surface; and third, because the oil 
which is left behind—robbed of its gas 
content—becomes difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to recover. 

Movement for Federal Regulation 

It is a strange thing that, despite the 
nation’s vital dependence on oil, its pro- 
duction has been almost entirely unaf- 
fected by federal regulation. Our pres- 
ent-day conception of the relationship of 
the federal Government to the landowner, 
his well, and his lessee is one of remote- 
hess. There is a growing movement for 
federal regulation of interstate oil and 
gas movements, but the well itself under 
our present laws is as remote from fed- 
eral contact as if it were located in an- 
other country. Only in wartime have the 
two come into a conscious relationship, 
and then it has been a relationship of 
Collision. This lack of contact between 
the oil well and the Government may or 
_ 





*Before American Petroleum Institute, 
Chicago, 1931, 





may not be desirable. I point it out sim- 
ply to emphasize what follows. 

Our seven major oil-producing states 
bear a peculiar relationship to the nation. 
If waste occurs, the producing state must 
prevent it with a power which it is as- 
sumed the federal Government does not 
have—the police power. There is a grow- 
ing consciousness that the oil states hold 
their police power in trust for the nation. 
Any one of four states can directly dam- 
age a nationwide industry, impair the tax 
structure of every state, and indirectly 
imperil the national defense, by a disre- 
gard of this trust. If the trusteeship is 
wisely administered, there is not likely to 
be sufficient popular pressure for trans- 
fer of the power to the federal Govern- 
ment. If the national interest is selfishly 
disregarded, and the American people 
ever become conscious that the mad 
wastes of the past are being continued, 
you and I may live to see the oil industry 
in a legislative straightjacket which it 
should not deserve. 


Five years ago, however, there began 
this movement of which I spoke, looking 
toward an exercise of the trusteeship of 
this oil-producing minority of our states 
through concerted action among them. In 
its 1926 report, the Federal Oil Conser- 
vation Board outlined a plan for co-oper- 
tion among the oil states, by compact or 
otherwise, looking toward uniform laws 
and correlation in their enforcement. In 
1929 the idea was laid by the chairman 
of the board before a conference called by 
the President at Colorado Springs, and it 
was at least informally approved there 
by the governors of four oil states. In 
1930 the board, as an aid to correlation 
of regional supply to regional demand, 
began a series of forecasts of demand and 
recommended supply, which, through 
either skillful prediction or through their 
use as guides, have hit within a few per 
cent of accuracy. 


Correlated State Action 


The most significant development of 
this idea of correlated state action has 
come in 1931, and it is solely because this 
tendency has gathered force that the oil 
industry today can face the future with 
more confidence than at any time in the 
last five years. In April of this year the 
Oil States’ Advisory Committee, appoint- 
ed by the governors of 10 states, laid be- 
fore the Federal Oil Conservation Board 
a program calling for an agreement 
among the oil-producing states under 
which each state, while retaining admin- 
istration of its own resources, would 
enact uniform conservation laws, co-ordi- 
nate their enforcement with those of 
other states, and co-operate through an 
interstate advisory board, which would 
balance state production quotas and help 
in the correlation of such quotas with for- 
eign production. The Federal Oil Conser- 
vation Board gave its formal approval; 
such a program was directly in line with 
its own efforts, 

In September of this year the first 
practical step toward carrying out this 
program was taken. The Public Service 
Commission of Kansas, the Oklahoma 
Corporation Commission, and the Rail- 
road Commission of Texas met jointly 
and agreed upon a production quota for 
each oil state which would balance sup- 
ply against indicated demand. California, 
New Mexico, Colorado and Wyoming 
have adhered. A schedule for foreign pro- 
duction was likewise recommended. 

Thus, after five years’ evolution, we 
have the beginning of a solution. It is 
only a beginning. But this evolution has 
at least brought the industry to the edge 
of, if not out of the jungle, even if it is 
still traveling with some difficulty; per- 
haps if we continue on the same path 


we may find our way to the open road 
leading to a satisfactory permanent so- 
lution. 

I wish therefore to propose to you pres- 
ently a plan which is not so much an 
invention as a restatement of ideas that 
have been soaking in for these five years. 
Before stating it, I want to point out 
how far from a permanent solution we 
still are. 

Production Problems 

Our production problems fall into two 
classes—first, stabilization of supply 
from the various states, and second, the 
elimination of waste within each state. 
The stabilization problem includes at 
least five major items: 

First, there is no machinery for sci- 
entifically predicting the reasonable mar- 
ket outlet for a state’s fields in relation 
to production from other states., So far, 
the voluntary efforts of committees of 
the American Petroleum Institute and 
of the Federal Oil Conservation Board 
have been the only guides; these have 
been available only a short time, and no 
state is bound to pay any attention to 
them. 

Second, there is no machinery for com- 
mitting a state to observance of a rea- 
sonable production schedule so that its 
neighbors may plan their own with any 
assurance. The gentlemen’s agreement 
between Oklahoma, Kansas and Texas 
now in force shows how important a fac- 
tor such correlation can be. 

Third, there is no federal or state 
legislation which attempts to regulate 
the extension of pipe lines into new 
fields. If there were, much of the un- 
necessary oil which gluts interstate com- 
merce might be excluded. — 

International Agreement 

Fourth, there is no machinery in ex- 
istence for correlating domestic produc- 
tion and foreign production, to ensure 
that domestic curtailment will not be 
offset by increased foreign production to 
the detriment of our markets. As long as 
competing foreign fields are generally 
unit-operated, and our own are not, any 
difference in production costs will be 
borne either by our consumers, if they 
use American oil, or by the more costly 
producers if foreign oil replaces their 
product. Oil once produced will find a 
market; foreign oil will compete in our 
market abroad or here. Our best hope, 
until we put our house in order through 
unit-operation, lies in international agree- 
ments for restriction of production. But 
the federal government cannot make such 
an agreement because it lacks the police 
power to enforce it in any state; and no 
state may make such an agreement— 
first, because of the constitutional pro- 
hibition against foreign treaties, and sec- 
ond, because if made, the state could not 
enforce it against its neighbor within 
our union. A remedy is suggested later 
in this paper. 

Fifth, there are specific federal stat- 
utes which prohibit agreement among 
importers or between importers and do- 
mestic interests for the restriction of im- 
ports, and prohibit agreements in re- 
straint of interstate commerce. 

The above are the difficulties in the 
way of stabilization, which is our press- 
ing production problem, 

Unit Operation - 

But there are problems of another 
class; i.e., the prevention of waste with- 
in a state, which must ultimately be met. 
For instance: 

First, we have ag yet no adequate con- 
trol over new drilling. Until some state 
passes a statute which vests in the state 
the discretion to deny a man the privilege 
of drilling an oil well which will waste 
the contents of a common reservoir, and 


compensates by allowing him to share 
his neighbor’s production and his costs, 
we are attacking the disease after allow- 
ing the infection. If the troubles of this 
industry had to be summarized in one 
word, “overdrilling” would be that word. 
Every state has some provision for li- 
censing of drilling, but most of these 
state statutes are merely gestures. Mini- 
mum spacing of wells, as in California 
and Texas, and restrictions on produc- 
tion in proportion to the acreage per 
well, as in Louisiana, are as close as any 
state statute has come. Some municipali- 
ties, such as Oxford, Kans., have success- 
fully gone further. So far only one gov- 
ernmental agency has successfully put a 
stop to unneeded new drilling—the United 
States on its own lands, under the con- 
servation order of March 13, 1929, pro- 
hibiting issuance of further prospecting 
permits, and extending existing permits 
only on deferment of drilling. Second, 
unit operation is so obviously the one 
method of adapting the fictitious check- 
erboard of surface control to the actual 
unity of the underlying reservoir that the 
hesitancy to promote it would be inexpli- 
cable if we did not know the individual- 
istic background of the industry. So far, 
no state has attempted compulsion of 
unit operation; but the possibility is by 
no means remote. While only three states 
—California, New Mexico and Wyoming 
—and the United States on its public 
lands, have laws specifically authorizing 
unit operation, the only obstacle to unit 
operation in other oil-producing states 
is the possible interference offered by 
state antitrust laws. However, there is 
good legal opinion to the effect that 
agreements for unit development do not 
violate these state laws. 
Market Demand 

Third, only one state—Oklahoma—has 
set up a state regulatory body with spe- 
cific power to fix a state production 
quota, based on market demand, and to 
allocate production as between different 
fields, and the constitutionality of this 
power is now before the Supreme Court 
of the United States. However, even in 
the event of an adverse decision in the 
Oklahoma case, there is always the possi- 
bility that a similar California statute, 
drawn at a later date, and now suspend- 
ed by a referendum petition, embodies 
important differences from the Oklahoma 
statute that may lead to its upholding. 
This statute may then serve as a model 
for future conservation legislation. Texas 
has specifically refused her Railroad Com- 
mission the authority to take economic 
waste into consideration, or equate pro- 
duction to market demand. Arkansas 
and Louisiana prohibit discrimination by 
a gas purchaser in favor of one field 
against another. In all other states— 
Kansas, Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana— 
where there is a state-directed effort to 
balance oil production with demand, the 
statute provides only for proration within 
a single field and says nothing about 
balancing the total production of the 
state against its share of the national 
demand, nor allocation of production as 
between competing fields within the state. 

Fourth, while eight states have statutes 
prohibiting the blowing of gas into the 
air, five states have statutes specifically 
allowing it, if necessary to operate an 
oil well. 

Fifth, only four states — California, 
Kansas, Michigan and Texas—have laws 
prohibiting operation of a well at an 
excessive gas-oil ratio, or in such a man- 
ner as to waste gas energy. 

Sixth, only two states—California and 
Texas—have laws defining as waste the 
use of production methods which leave 

(Continued on Page 131) 
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CHICAGO, Nov. 10.—The report of 
the Federal Oil Conservation Board's vol- 
untary committee on petroleum econom- 
ies, says: 

Although recent trends in motor fuel 
flemands have been in general accord with 
the anticipation of the committee, as pre- 
sented in its report of August 24, 1931, 
the respective rates of increase in do- 
mestic demand and decrease in foreign 
demand have differed. The committee 
anticipated an increase of 4 per cent in 
domestic motor fuel demand during the 
third quarter of 1931, as compared with 
the corresponding period of 1930. Ac- 
tual demand, as reported later by the 
Bureau of Mines, showed an increase of 
2 per cent. With regard to foreign ship- 
ments, a decline of about 18 per cent 
was expected, while the actual decline, 
reported later, reached 26.6 per cent. 
‘When the above estimates were prepared, 
early in August, it was felt that the 
domestic demand for motor fuel during 
the final quarter of 1931 would be more 
nearly normal, in relation to the early 
summer period, than later figures have 
indicated. In the present report, conse- 
quently, the previous estimates for do- 
mestic and foreign demand during the 
final quarter of 1931 have been lowered 
to correspond with the indicated depar- 
ture from a normal trend. 

For the whole of the nine months’ pe- 
riod now under consideration (October 1, 
1931-June 30, 1932) the committee an- 
ticipates a relatively small increase (1.9 
per cent) in domestic demand in com- 
parison with the similar period of a year 
ago and a decline of 19.2 per cent in 
foreign demand. The provision made 
for additions to refinery gasoline stocks 
is considerably less than the actual in- 
crease of a year ago. The total motor 
fuel requirement, consequently, is calcu- 
lated at 1.6 per cent less than that re- 
corded for the nine months’ period ended 
June 80, 1931. 

Foreign Demand 

With respect to the probable foreign 
demand for motor fuel, the committee 
did not possess data comparable in scope 
with that related to domestic demand 
and, consequently, reached the general 
conclusion that gasoline shipments from 
the United States to foreign countries 
and noncontiguous territories would ap- 
proximate 110,000 bbls. daily. Gasoline 
shipments from the United States are in- 
fluenced by the factors related to demand 
in other countries and by the increasing 
refining capacity abroad. Beginning with 
export data for January, 1932, it is ex- 
pected that natural gasoline shipments 
will be reported separately, instead of be- 
ing included with reported shipments of 
refinery gasoline. This probable change 
has been taken into account by the com- 
mittee, 

A further curtailment of fuel oil pro- 
duction appears essential to the mainte- 
nance of economic stocks. In view of 
the decline in fuel oil demand and the 
resulting stock increases, the manufac- 
ture from the crude oil of relatively more 
gasoline and less fuel oil appears to be 
essential to the maintenance of an eco- 
nomic balance in the oil industry. This 
may be accomplished through increased 
“cracking” or by the increased produc- 
tion and utilization of natural gasoline. 
Increased motor fuel production through 
“cracking” is possible with present facili- 
ties and some increase is anticipated in 
natural gasoline production, although the 
peak levels of 1930 are not expected. In 
the present report, consequently, crude 
runs at refineries are based upon a 
projected gasoline output equal to 48.839 
per cent of the crude run. This is some- 
what higher than the ratio (48.354 per 
cent) used in the preceding report and 
is definitely higher than the average ratio 
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SUMMARY TABLE 
October 1, 1931-June 30, 1932 


Motor fuel demand: 
Domestic 
Foreign 


Total demand .. 
Added to storage— 

At refineries . . 

Pipe lines, etc.t ... 


Total requirement 
Motor fuel supply: 
Refinery production ..... 
Miscellaneous production 
RP ere 


Total supply . 
Crude oil demand: 
Refinery throughput—- 


(a) Domestic crude 
(b) Foreign crude .......... 
5 gh Is Sg GM a) eS, Sy 8 
I iG cas. Aa cE es el SO) 8 Vase 


Used as such, ete. » eahedebeertee usb 
Total crude ofl demand .. 
Crude oil supply: 
Domestic production 
EURROTED . cacccccces _ 
Drawn from storage 


Total crude oj] supply ..... 





*Uniess indicated by (—), 
creases in gasoline pipe line storage. 
duction in addition to that provided for. 


change represents increase. 


Barrels 





Period ended 
June 30, 1931 


Period ending 
June 30, 1932 




















283,690,000 289,000,000 
38,297,000 30,945,000 
321,987,000 319,945,000 
4,871,000 2,690,000 
1,081,006 = === sccccces 
327,889,000 322,635,000 
312,069,000 309,200,000 
5,124,000 3,800,000 
10,696,000 9,635,000 
327,889,000 322,635,000 
614,774,000 608,440,000 
39,468,000 24,660,000 
654,242,000 633,100,000 
17,124,000 25,600,000 
21,076,000 19,300,000 
692,442,000 678,000,000 
629,236,000 $651,846,000 
39,764,000 24,660,000 
$23,442,000 1,494,000 
692,442,000 678,000,000 


§Includes all crude except California stocks of heavy crude and fuel oil. 





Estimated Gasoline and Crude Demands 


Report of Federal Oil Conservation Board Com- 
mittee for Rest of This Year and First Half of 1932 





— 3.2 
49.5 
— 8.4 


— 21 


3.6 
—38.0 
—93.6 


— 2.1 


tNo provision made for in- 
Quantities needed to be supplied from gasoline pro- 
tTotal for period at daily rate of 2,379,000 bbis 





ESTIMATED REFINERY ee ee AND PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE 
October 1, 1931-June 30, 1932 
(Figures in thousands of barrels) 
Ratio 
gaso- 
r—— Stocks*——, Gaso- Crude lineto 
Oct. 1, June 30, line through- crude 
Refinery district— bee - 1931 1932 Changef prod. put % 
East Coast ... M 48,000 3,897 4,647 750 48,750 118,900 41.0 
Appalachian ......... 11,500 1,394 1,494 100 §=611,600 23,920 48.5 
Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky eSbisic oah 45,600 4.684 5,228 644 46,145 75,700 61.0 
Oklahoma, seen, | Missouri 44,600 2,919 3,274 365 44.955 77,600 68.0 
Inland Texas / anes es 22,316 2,084 1,800 —284 22,030 42,830 61.5 
Texas Gulf Coast 52,500 3,547 4,607 1,060 653,560 107,100 650.0 
Louisiana Gulf Coast .............. 12,500 626 1,121 495 12,995 28,880 45.0 
Northern Louisiana-Arkansas 6,200 244 149 —95 6,105 13,570 45.0 
Rocky Mountain ..... 8,750 1,395 1,595 200 8,950 14,200 63.0 
GN Saocte vid. cb ek Ja itivsse ved 54,545 12,538 12,103 —435 654,110 130,400 41.5 
Total United States ..... 306,510 33,328 36,018 2,690 309,200 633,100 48.839 





*Stocks east of California are those held at refineries; California stocks include total 
inventories of finished gasoline and engine distillate held by California companies within 
continental United States (stocks at refineries, water terminals and sales distributing sta- 


tions, including products in transit thereto). 


represents addition to storage. 


tUniless indicated by 


(—), change shown 








(47.854 per cent) reported for the nine 
months ended June 30, 1931. 
Crude 


Required 
Although the probable quantity of do- 
mestic crude oil, required for the opera- 
tions outlined, has been indicated, no sep- 


arate endeavor has been made to deter- 
mine the proper production levels or the 
allocation of crude oil production or re- 


quirements between 
State organizations, 


producing areas. 
directly concerned 


with the prevention of waste through 
ESS 
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production control, have indicated a daily 
average crude oil production of 2,379,000) 
bbls. in the United States, during the 
remainder of the present year and all of 
1932. 

A daily production of 2,379,000 bbls. 
would provide a total of 651,846,000 
bbls. during the nine months under con. 
sideration. This would compare with a 
total of 629,236,000 bbls. produced dur. 
ing the nine months ended June 30, 1931. 
In other words, the daily production rate 
of 2,379,000 bbls. would be approximately 
3 per cent higher than the daily average 
of 2,305,000 bbls. recorded for the pre 
ceding period. According to the con- 
mittee’s calculations a program which 
would consider the stability and conti- 
nuity of refining operations and the ad- 
justment of supply to probable demand 
would require a total of 653,340,000 bbls, 
of domestic crude oil, or a daily average 
of 2,384,000 bbls. This economic require- 
ment would include the supply of crude 
oil both from production and through 
stock withdrawals. If actual operations 
follow the trend of economic requirements 
as outlined, the daily production of 2, 
379,000 bbls. would supply virtually all 
of the requirement and withdrawals from 
storage would be negligible. 

With regard to crude oil and gasoline 
imports, the committee based its calcu- 
lation upon the premise that the quan- 
tity of crude oil imported into the Unit- 
ed States would equal approximately the 
quantity shipped out of the country and 
that gasoline imports during the whole 
of 1932 would be reduced 25 per cent 
from 1930 levels. 

By the reduction of ernde oil imports 
to a quantity comparable with exports, 
an average figure of 90,000 bbls. daily 
would result. For the period under con- 
sideration, this would equal a total of 
24,660,000 bbls., a reduction of 38 per 
cent from the total of 39,764,000 bbls. 
imported during the nine months ended 
June 30, 1931, in which period crude oil 
imports averaged 146,000 bbls. daily. 

During the first six months of 1930. 
gasoline imports totaled 8,158,000 bbls.. 
a monthly average of 1,360,000 bbls. For 
the first six months of 1932, the con- 
mittee has provided for monthly gasoline 
imports approximating 1,000,000 bbls., or 
a reduction of slightly more than 25 per 
cent from 1930 levels. The monthly aver- 
age for the whole of the nine months 
period is larger than for the first half 
of 1932, on account of larger imports 
expected during the final quarter of 1931. 


sU MMARY TABLES, BY MONTHS, NINE MONTHS ENDING JUNE 30, 1932 
(Figures in thousands of barrels) 


Motor fuel: 
atpetin- Gemgne «i ss i 06 ick re Haw dO 
EEE Oe Se Py ee, eee ee 
Total demand 
DEED Vutitians cee ©! ids GSe Paes cBUUS A 
Miscellaneous productiont wtnt cobd been 


Net refinery demand 
Refinery production 
Change in stocks .. 

Refinery stocks: 
Beginning 
End 
Crude oil; 

Refinery throughput: 

Domestic crude 

Foreign crude ..... 


Total throughput 
Daily average ...... 
Crude exports .... 
Used as such 


Total crude requirements 
Foreign 


Domestic 
Daily average domestic crude require- 
ments 


Nine :nos. 

















————- 1931 —____, - 1932 ————_——_——. Oct., 31 
Oct. Nov. Dec, Jan, Feb. Mar. Apr. May June June, "32 
33,985 32,005 28,586 27,180 28,055 $1,445 33,860 35,710 38,175 289,000 
3,860 3,600 3,685 3,400 3,200 3,400 3,300 3,400 3,300 30,945 
37,645 35,605 $2,270 30,580 31,255 34,845 37,160 39,110 41,475 $19,945 
1,285 1,168 1,182 1,020 960 1,020 990 1,020 990 9,635 
595 630 620 324 313 335 324 335 324 3,800 
35,765 33,807 30,468 29,236 29,892 33,490 35,846 37,755 40,161 306,510 
35,813 34,083 32,366 32,264 31,786 34,628 35,153 36,944 36,163 309,200 
+48 +276 +1,898 +3,028 +1,804 +1,138 —693 —811 —=3,998 + 2,690 
33,328 33,376 33,652 35,550 38,578 40,382 41,520 40,827 40,016 
33,376 33,652 35,550 38,578 40,382 41,520 40,827 40,016 36,018 
. 70,589 67,086 63,481 63,279 62,474 68,113 69,278 72,857 71,333 608,440 
2,790 2,700 2,790 2,790 2,610 2,790 2,700 2,790 2,700 24,660 
Pos: Si mee 
. 73,329 69,786 66,271 66,069 65,084 70,903 71,978 75,647 74,033 633,100 
2,365 2,326 2,138 2,131 2,244 2,287 2,400 2,440 2,468 2,311 
2,900 2,800 2,900 2,900 2,700 2,900 2,800 2,900 2,800 25,600 
2,200 2,100 2,200 2,200 2,000 2,200 2,100 2,200 2,100 19,300 
78,429 74,686 71,371 71,169 69,784 76,003 76,878 80,747 78,933 678,000 
2,790 2,700 2,790 2,790 2,610 2,790 2,700 2,790 2,700 24,660 
Paine: 
75,639 71,986 68,581 68,379 67,174 73,213 74,178 77,957 76,233 653,340 
2,440 2,400 2,212 2,206 2,316 2,362 2,473 2,615 2,541 2,384 


*Exports during October, November and December include unblended natural gasoline. 
separate such exports from refinery gasoline. 


included in exports. 


tMiscellaneous production, October, November and December 


Beginning with January, it is planned to 


gasoline 
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Refiners Continue to Curtail Runs 


Schedule of Operations for November Considerably Be- 


low Two Previous Years. Many Small Plants Remain Idle 


Refiners in the Mid-Continent area will 
run practically the same volume of crude 
during November they did during Octo- 
ber. However, this month’s schedule rep- 
resents a considerable decrease from that 
of November a year ago and also that 
of two years ago. Despite the improved 
refinery market, those establishing the 
schedule of operations are attempting to 
hold production near demand and will 
regulate the output of gasoline so as not 
to build up burdensome stocks which 
would have to be carried over the win- 
ter. The recent advance in Mid-Continent 
crude price has also acted as a stabiliz- 
ing factor in regard to refinery opera- 
tions. Distress crude or “cheap” crude 
which was available in the Oklahoma 
City and Bast Texas fields earlier in 
the year and which was the principal 
cause for building refineries at these lo- 
cations is no longer selling below the 
general posted price. As a result there 
no longer exists the rush to build addi- 
tional capacity nor to run as much oil 
as the present plants could run. Ag a 
result, the operations of the balance of 
the refiners may be adjusted with more 
certainty and the benefits from a pro- 
gram of orderly planning seem to be more 
secure, There continues to be a large 
number of refineries shut down and sev- 
eral plants in the Oklahoma City and 
in the East Texas area still remain idle 
despite the opening up of these fields on 
a rather liberal proration basis. 

During November Mid-Continent re- 
finers will average 480,440 bbls. of crude 
through their stills daily compared with 
472,190 bbls. as the schedule for Octo- 
ber. This month’s runs will be 26,000 
under the schedule for November of last 
year and 65,000 bbls. under the schedule 
of two years ago. Of the individual areas 
adding to their crude runs for the month 
the North Central Texas group of refin- 
eries has increased most and Oklahoma 
ranks second. Hast Texas has shown a 
slight increase while the schedules of the 
Arkansas, Kansas and West Texas groups 
each show a decrease. 

Market Guides Operations 

With 38 gravity crude now posted at 
81 cents refiners say they need to get 
4% cents for their gasoline even when 
their plants are balanced for cracking all 
of the residuum. Under this condition it 
is difficult for a skimming plant to break 
even and this accounts for the curtailed 
operations among many of the smaller 
plants, especially those not equipped with 
cracking equipment. Another factor 
which has newly entered the picture is 
that of establishing a price differential 
on gasolines in relation to their anti- 
knock values. A gasoline having an octane 
number of 60 and above sells for one- 
quarter to one-half cent more than that 
of a lower rating. This differential places 
ordinary straightrun gasoline at 4 to 414 
cents when the cracked gasoline or a 
blend of eracked and straightrun brings 
4% cents. Aside from the fact there is a 
pronounced price differential it is also 
relatively difficult to sell straightrun gas- 
oline of ordinary U. S. Motor specifica- 
tions unless it is made from a selected 
crude which yields gasolines of naturally 
high antiknoek value. 

In some instances these factors have 
been augmented by the actual scarcity of 
crude. Several refiners in Oklahoma have 
had to curtail their runs because of hav- 


fields in months past or because they 
have no supply outside of the Oklahoma 
City Field. Several refiners in Bast Texas 
also have curtailed their operations be- 
cause of a shortage of Fire 

Here, however, other factots are oper- 
ating also and np sang outside 
area believe the East Texas plants will 





By W. T. Ziegenhain 























MID-CONTINENT REFINERY OPERATIONS 
CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS 
1929 1930 1931 
I ae ik Say Sceisis nS A Va bes audi 508,550 535,460 478,795 
EE SIRS 65 so xs US bela ae ouaticbie's-<iate 506,800 519,355 470,125 
I sega is vio be oie vena eed ns coder 514,950 531,500 449,634 
ME SaGu vetiows osilaewdia Wiekh.sxas 530,530 555,250 497,391 
ED: Lot medt...d) + anicsebubaddds sees cue 577,500 574,300 510,640 
RE CO ee ee 583,030 572,250 567,915 
cess, Sa oxen cAshancadibwoveasels § 548,475 588,840 
I MS cB il aS bin WAR kw e wibléce 8-0 és 555,250 526,400 §90,545 
I I i aK 50)50k. 4% bibs 0016 bo Rie 0.0'0ce 552,300 498,710 588,105 
IS Si es a nick Se oa eo. 544,720 518,800 472,199 
ES Se pee gn ee eee a 545,473 506,700 480,440 
SI nw iss s dhe See edteridcecbceaee 540,630 a 
OPERATIONS BY DISTRICTS 
-——November 1—_, Oct. 1 
Daily Daily daily Nov. 
crude crude crude daily 
capacity runs runs iner. 
District— (bbls. ) (bbls. ) (bbls. ) (bbls. ) 
EL SE EE RT 47,800 23,400 29,195 *5,795 
ee Ee ar 9 ee ae ek 151,500 86,000 88,100 *2,100 
Mowth. Tamigame: ...... +s 060 s0:0 54,300 27,300 26,825 475 
CU ae ado w eee vee b br 337,300 170,800 164,490 6,310 
North Central Texas ......... 212,950 106,990 98,790 8,200 
, & BAe 148,900 47,060 47,440 *380 
IIE 3 6 cs cbt see se da 78,800 18,890 17,350 1,540 
a a cole die Wik. be 0 oie aie 1,031,550 480,440 472,190 8,250 
*Decrease 

















not prove to be as serious a competitive 
factor as they were two months ago. Be- 
cause there no longer is distress crude 


available and proration of the East Texas 
Field seems certain for a long time into 
the future, this group of plants is ex- 








REFINERY OPERATIONS IN OKLAHOMA 


(Plants which have been in operation during the past year) 





Daily 
Company and location— capacity 
Altitude Petroleum Corp., Oklahoma City .............. 3,000 
Anderson-Prichard Oil Corp., Cyril ........0000..eeeeee 6,000 
Barnsdall Refineries, Inc., Barnsdall .............+.+.. 6,000 
Barnsdall Refineries, Inc., Okmulgee ........--....--0-- 10,000 
—" § RO: SO UU eae eee 4,500 
Black Gold Refining Co., Oklahoma City .............. 1,500 
Capital City Refining Co., Oklahoma City ............ 2,500 
Century Petrolowm Co., Tule ..cc. cess csccccccccccees 500 
Century Petroleum Co., Oklahoma City ................. 2,500 
Chhamepiin Matimine Ge Tete 6 nn. cis ccc cece ccc ccvccess 16,000 
Citizens Refining Co., Seminole ...........6--eeeeeees: 1,000 
OE er ere ee 10,000 
Continental Oil Co., Pomca City ......cceecer cece cececes 30,000 
Cushing Refining & Gasoline Co., Blackwell ........... 1,800 
Cushing Refining & Gasoline Co., Cushing ............. 3,500 
Deep Rock Oil Corp. (Shaffer), Cushing .............. 10,000 
Pe GE OE EE hdcnn ns chenseeseedechecrvceccere 6,000 
Empire Oil & Refining Co., Cushing ...............6+... 5,000 
Empire Oil & Refining Co., Okmulgee ................ 4,000 
Empire Oil & Refining Co., Ponca City ................ 12,000 
Garber Refineries, Inc., and Omar Refining Co., Garber. 8,500 
Globe Oil & Refining Co., Blackwell .................. 7,500 
Gulf States Corp., Oklahoma City ..............eeeeeees 3,500 
: SA SE? Gh wan css cccccesvcsécoeees sews 3,000 
Imperial Refining Co., Ardmore ...........6.-+00-.005. 5,000 
Johnson Oil Refining Co., Cleveland ..................4. 6,000 
McCullough Oil Co., Oklahoma City ...........5--eee0e. 2,000 
Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp., West Tulsa ............ 40,000 
oS RO ER a a ee ae 2,500 
pO EB Oe eee res 5,000 
Morgan Development Co., Tonkawa ............-..-0++:5 3,000 
Peerless Refinery & Gasoline Co., Oklahoma City 2,000 
Peppers Gasoline Co., Covington ..............0+e0--0e0s 1,000 
Phillips Petroleum Co., Okmulgee ........--..-0e05005-- 6,000 
POCORN ig BOD | 2 oc cic ccctewesccccccccdvcces: 2,500 
Producers & Refiners Corp., West Tulsa ............... 6,000 
Re TE a rls sy. haalb » . cla 2 on 4 c1g.p'e 8 8 sie honed 5,000 
PD Be Gin, SED aicicln noBececccbececescecccedews 9,000 
Rock Island Refining Co., Beckett ..............c0ee005 3,500 
Sinclair Refining Co. (Pierce), Sand Springs ........... 8,000 
ih 3 A Oe ee Soc erie er ee” eee 5,000 
Sunray Oil Co. (C. H. Wright, receiver), Allen .......... 7,00 
The Texas Company, West Tulea .......6...eee cc ceweee 15,000 
Texas Pacific Coal & Oll Co., Wynnewood .............. 3,00 
Tidal Refining Co., Drumright ............-.+0--eeeeeee 15,000 
Weaterm 0 Cate, MOG ick ccc c cc cc wccctcccesccs 2,000 
Wewoka Refining Co., Wewoks Dneteciles.dewibneds anewaned 2,000 
WIS CHR CORP BIPM bails bce. in ck sc cecwocces vecsece 8,000 
Wilcox Of] & Gas Co., Bristow ........-ccecccceeeeeceee 5,000 
Wirt Franklin Petroleum Corp., Ardmore .............. 4,000 
Wale Ole Cate - We. co cdb swede. Srevccdestceevds eviews 2,000 
York Refining Co, Oklahoma City ............6.e50000- 3,000 
GE Gk Cietee 0.0 bon As ob cigs: bv o bb pibticd eke oc.csacaees 337,300 


*Shut down. tCracking only. 


* tions. 





Runs Runs 
Nov. 1 Oct. 1 
1,200 (*) 
4,000 4,000 
4,000 3,750 
6,000 6,000 
2,000 2,000 
800 800 
200 (*) 
(*) (*) 
800 (*) 
5,000 5,000 
(*) (*) 
1,600 1,500 
14,900 10,150 
1,500 1,500 
2,600 2,500 
10,000 10,000 
2,500 2,500 
(*) (*) 
3,100 3,600 
8,800 10,000 
2,000 2,000 
6,500 7,000 
2,500 (*) 
(*) (*) 
(*) (*) 
4,800 4,000 
(*) 4° 
18,000 18,000 
1,500 1,500 
3,300 3,500 
(*) (*) 
(*) (*) 
(*) 670 
5,000 3,300 
1,200 1,200 
4,000 4,000 
2,300 2,500 
7,500 7,500 
3,500 3,000 
2,000 2,000 
3,000 3,300 
3,500 2,000 
13,000 13,090 
«*) (*) 
10,000 8,000 
1,400 1,400 
tp (*) 
(t) 7,000 
3,000 2,000 
3,500 3,320 
1,000 1,000 
800 (*) 
170,800 164,490 


pected to help maintain the present high- 
er level of refined oil prices. 

Then, too, as winter approaches, the 
problem of disposing of the high cold 
test fuel oil made from East Texas crude 
must be considered. Obviously, with a 
normal crude price these refiners will 
not be able to “give away” their fuel oi} 
as was suggested when East Texas crude 
was selling at 15 cents a barrel. 

Oklahoma Operations 

Oklahoma refiners will add 6,300 bbls. 
daily to the combined schedule of runs 
during November. This increase was the 
result of the Continental Oil Co. return- 
ing to a more normal schedule of opera- 
tions at its Ponca City plant and as 2 
result of resuming operations in several 
Oklahoma City plants which had been 
shut down during the nonproductive 
period of the field while under martial 
law. Those plants in the Oklahoma City 
area which resumed operations include 
the Altitude Petroleum Corp. with a 
schedule of 1,200 bbls. daily, the Capital 
City Refining Co. with a schedule of 200 
bbls., Century Petroleum Co. at 300 
bbls., the Gulf States Oil Corp. at 2,500 
bbls. and the York Refining Co. on a 
schedule of 800 bbls. 


Refiners Continue to Curtail Runs 

In addition to these plants, a new one 
has been added to the group of Okla- 
homa City refineries by the recent com- 
pletion of the Peerless Refinery and 
Gasoline Co. This has a capacity of 
2,000 bbls. daily and the company ex- 
pects to add a tower, which will increase 
its capacity several hundred barrels. It 
is expected to start running crude within 
the next week, but the schedule will be 
indefinite until all of the equipment has 
been checked. 

Only one plant was added to the list 
of shut down refineries in Oklahoma 
during October, and that was the Peppers 
Gasoline Co. 1,000-bbl. plant at Coving- 
ton. Fire destroyed practically all of 
the major equipment and it is question- 
able whether the present plant will be 
reconditioned. 

North-Central Texas 

The north-central group of refineries 
will show the largest increase in the 
crude runs during November when com- 
pared to those of October. This is the 
result of several plants resuming opera- 
These include the Wilcox Oil & 
Gas Co. refinery at Pampa, which was 
shut down temporarily a month ago, the 
Waggoner Refining Co. at Electra, the 
Dale Oil & Refining Co. at Electra and 
the reconditioned plant of the Sinclair 
Refining Co. at Fort Worth. To par- 
tially counterbalance the effect of these 
plants starting up, two plants tempo- 
rarily ‘shut down, namely, the Olney Oil 
& Refining Co. at Olney and the 
American Refining Properties at Wichita 
Falls. 

East Texas 

Ten thousand barrels refining capacity 
was added to this area by the recent 
completion of the Petroleum Refraction- 
ating Co. plant at Longview. Although 
this plant will not start operating imme- 
diately, trial runs are planned over the 
immediate future. This plant brings the 
total capacity of the East Texas re- 
fineries to 78,800 bbls., although only 
about one-fourth of this capacity is now 
operating. Three refineries were added 
to the list of those operating, namely, 
the Arrow Refining Co. at Overton, the 
Beacon Oil & Refining Co. at Friars 
Switch and the Rusk Refining Co. at 
Overton. Only the Constantin Refining 
Co. at Overton appears on the list of 
shut down plants that were in operation 
a month ago. 

The present schedules under which al? 
of the plants are operating is taken as 

(Continued on Page 132) 
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Production Trends and Improvements 


Summary of Reports Submitted by Members of A.P.I. Top- 
ical Committee on Production Practice, Presented at Chicago 


By W. W. Scott 
Humble Oil & Refining Co.* 


The past year has witnessed many in- 
teresting trends in the production of oil 
and gas. ‘The most important factor in 
this connection is the trend in conserva- 
tion of oil and gas and its effect on pro- 
duction practices. More consideration hag 
also been given to the fundamental prin- 
ciples governing the recovery of oil than 
ever before. Substantial progress has 
been made in recent years, from a con- 
servation viewpoint, through a growing 
appreciation of the value of gas energy 
and its proper utliization in efficiently 
and economically producing oil. 

More consideration is being given and 
more engineering skill is being applied to 
completing and equipping oil wells than 
at any time in the history of the industry. 
The rate of production of oil has been 
controlled in many areas by proration 





*Before American 


Petroleum Institute, 
Chicago, November, 1931. 


agreements. This has, in turn, changed 
many operators’ viewpoint on procedure 
in handling oil wells, and has resulted in 
the universal practice of producing wells 
to conserve reservoir gas by flowing 
through tubing, or by use of bottom hole 
chokes, surface chokes, restricting the 
flow to secure low gas-oil ratios, and the 
general application of back pressure. 

A much closer study is now given to 
the problem of edgewater encroachment 
than ever before, and some advance has 
been registered in the methods and con- 
trols used to make such encroachment 
even and uniform throughout the produc- 
ing formation. 

Much progress has been noted in the 
adoption of methods and procedure for 
the utilization of reservoir energy in the 
production of oil and gas. Some of the 
developments that may give an index of 
the extent that operators are utilizing 


the reservoir energy to greater advantage 
are the use of bottom hole pressure re- 
cording instruments; the study of the 
change in reservoir pressure due to un- 
equal withdrawals and efforts to correct 
same; the study of gas-oil ratios and flow 
characteristics of oil wells; the encroach- 
ment of water as a factor in pressure 
maintenance; and the regulation of total 
field allowable production. 

The industry in general has shown 
much interest in all programs dealing 
with the maintenance of pressure in flush 
fields. The underlying purpose of main- 
tenance of reservoir pressure is in- the 
interest of greater ultimate production at 
a lower cost and yet fulfilling all the 
requirements of conservation and elimi- 
nation of waste. Maintenance of pressure 
properly applied must have its inception 
in the early life of a field. Observations 
of production practice in unregulated 


pools indicate that about 90 per cent of 
the physical or underground waste occurs 
during and immediately following the 
flush stage of production. 

In recent years there has been a de 
cided increase in the amount of consid- 
eration given to the design and installa- 
tion of oil and gas separators and vapor 
systems. This is particularly true of the 
equipment used in handling the produc. 
tion from high pressure flowing wells. 

The development of deeper pay sands 
in the Santa Fe Springs Field brought 
about the necessity of pumping wells at 
a greater depth than ever before. Many 
wells are successfully pumped at depths 
from 5,000 to 7,000 feet, and one well 
has been produced with the pump located 
7,801 feet from the surface. The suc- 
cessful pumping of these deep wells has 
been the result of careful selection and 

(Continued on Page 132) 








AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE WEEKLY REFINERY STATISTICS 


The weekly report made to the American Petroleum Institute on refinery statistics—crude runs to still, gasoline stocks and gas and fuel oil stocks in barrele—for the 


week ending November 7: 


Kansas, Migsouri ..........+++- 





Rocky Mountain ¢. 6.6.56 e ee cee ewecns ddeVes 
Calif 


Texas Guif Coast .... 1.6.65 e ccc eceeecees 
Louisiana Gulf Const ......6.ce ec cccwsnnees 





(1) Per cent refinery capacity represented. 
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— Week ending November 7, 1931————, 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 

100.0 467,300 4,116,000 10,378,000 
91.8 85,400 1,319,000 1,668,000 
98.9 302,100 3,183,000 5,647,000 
89.6 234,300 2,633,000 4,896,000 
91.3 549,000 5,810,000 12,026,000 
98.9 160,300 830,000 3,904,000 
89.4 32,400 1,236,000 814,000 
97.1 463,200 12,944,000 97,717,000 
96.2 2,294,000 32,071,000 137,050,000 
99.8 431,000 4,369,000 8,738,000 
100.0 112,400 719,000 3,059,000 





(2) Dally crude runs to stilla. (3) Gasoline stocks. 


AT 


GASOLINE STOCKS AT REFINERIES IN THE UNITED STATES 














-——————_Week ending October 31——-————, 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 

100.0 476,700 3,931,000 10,223,000 
91.8 100,300 1,343,000 1,654,000 
98.9 319,300 3,208,000 5,519,000 
89.6 249 £00 2,842 000 5.996.000 
91.3 563,300 5,676,000 11,688,009 
98.9 l4v,iv0 44¥,000 3,dus,0u0 
89.4 33,700 1,251,000 826,000 
97.1 452,400 12,414,000 96,895,000 
95.2 2,335,400 31,445,000 135,707,000 
99.8 441,000 4,380,000 8,362,000 

100.8 92,400 665,000 2,938,000 


(4) Gas and fuel of] stocka 










IN 


*Data for 1931 based om weekly reports of the American Petroleum Institute. Figures for last week not shown in graph but are included in above tables. 


c——Week ending November 8, 1930———, 
a) (2) (3) (4) 











100.0 482,000 5,705,000 11,878,000 
93.2 73,400 824,000 990,000 
97 5 236,900 4,471,000 3,946,000 
89 4 248,100 2,215,000 4,577,000 
91 9 522,300 6,450,000 10,558,000 
98 3 148,600 1,217,000 2,062,000 
93 1 44,300 1,532,000 1,027,000 
98 3 519,000 14,598,000 103,982,000 
95.6 2,274,600 37,012,000 139,020,000 
100.0 410,300 5,242,000 7,787,000 
100.0 106,300 991,000 1,105,000 
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Successful refining depends on whether or 
not you waste or save in your refining operation. 


In your cracking plant, for instance, if you 
are operating a TRANSIT Hot Oil Pump, where 
p00 the valves are very close to the cylinders, reducing 
00 the clearance to a minimum, you have the ideal 
condition for economical operation. Every stroke 
puts a cylinder full of oil through the coils. 


has the valves located some distance from the 
cylinders, making a lot of clearance, then you are 
operating at a decided disadvantage. Every 
Stroke means that there is a cylinder full of steam 


000 





,000 





















If, however, you happen to have a pump that. 


New York. PHmaDeurtA’. CueveLino’ —PrrtssurcH = LOS |ANasIES HOUSTON 


| “=e NATIONALTRANSIT. .==* 
se wiuenme ... PUMP&MACHINECO. i 
F.C Redmend Medico = OC OIL CITY, PA... - nner | 


3 eee DEFINERS#e* 





TRANSIT £2!? pumps 


used all right, but you are putting through the 
coils only from 30 to 50% of the fluid cylinder 
displacement. The result is a big waste of steam. 


~ You will make gasoline, but it will cost you 
more money to make it than it costs the refiner 
with a TRANSIT Hot Oil Pump. 


If you are contemplating the installation of a 
cracking process, see to it that a TRANSIT 
PUMP is specified. 


In addition to being an economical unit it is 
absolutely safe and that means a lot to your big 
refinery investment. 


Literature on request. 


Reaves & Skinner Machinery Co. 


5. Tusa. . New OREANS 
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REAL PROGRESS 


The twelfth annual meeting of the American Petroleum Institute 
was worth all the years of effort that have gone before. It marked 
the realization of more than the founders ever dreamed would be 
possible, a national organization representing every branch of the 
oil industry concentrating upon the practical problems of the 
business, discussing and tackling every issue frankly and fearlessly. 

It offers American industry and business an example of a model 
trade association, collecting and analyzing facts and data necessary 
for the guidance of operations, assembling and appraising opinions, 
testing and judging practices, and correlating the economic, 
engineering and legal aspects of production, manufacturing and 
marketing policies. 

The evolution of the Institute to this stage would not have been 
possible but for a like evolution in the industry itself. The strongly 
individualistic cast of the oil industry when the Institute was 
launched limited-the hopes of its sponsors, who had to walk warily 
to hold the organization together. 

The co-operation for national defense in the Petroleum War 
Board was hardly expected to be continued when the rivalries of 
peace returned. Yet the actual getting together on that Board and 
working in harmony for a common cause had laid a foundation of 
personal contact and mutual understanding which the Institute was 
designed to perpetuate. It had also shown the possibilities of 
co-operation in common benefits. 

That was the nucleus upon which the co-operative movement of 
the past eight years was built. Both the Institute and that movement 
had the same obstacles to overcome—distrust, self-interest and, 
more thanvall, the rugged independence of the oil man accustomed 
to going his own way. 

The first step was to convince producers and refiners that their 
interests, instead of being competitive, were identical; that no 
branch of the industry could expect to profit permanently at the 
expense of any other. 

Difficult as it was, the task of promoting co-operation would 
have been vastly more difficult if it had not been supported by 
developments that compelled attention. The utter failure of the 
traditional “remedy” of letting overproduction blow its head off 
left co-operation as the only alternative. 
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Even then the industry ran up and down any number of blind 
alleys before it got anywhere. Nor can oil men be blamed for this 
backing and filling, which is the common mode of human progress. 

We see it on every page of history. The political and economic 
advancement of the race has been a series of zigzags and not a 
straight line. Reforms never spring full fledged upon the world. 
They are the outcome of a series of compromises which sometimes 
take very different lines from any their originators imagined. 

It has been so in the evolution of co-operation in the oil industry. 
Men have been won over to it, a few at a time, by cumulative effects 
They have been influenced first on one point and then on another 
until wholly convinced. There has been wide diversity in suggested 
remedies, but final agreement on essentials. 


Unitization, for example, was rejected at Fort Worth, yet it was 
the keynote of this week’s meeting. Interstate compacts were 
rejected at Colorado Springs, but agreements between the states 
are in effect today. 

Truly the evolution of opinion in the industry has been slow and 
often contradictery, but as in world and national affairs, it has 
actually made remarkable progress. Five years ago the statement 
that stabilization of the oil business depended ultimately upon a 
world oil program was regarded by some as almost fantastic, yet it 
is now a practical question. 

Naturally this development in the industry has been reflected 
in the Institute, which has come more and more, especially within 
the past three years, to take an active part in the discussion and 
formulation of industry policies. 

Besides the code of practices in marketing which it successfully 
maintained before the Federal Trade Commission, the Institute’s 
Committee on Economics has performed a valuable service for the 
industry in its estimates of supply and demand, which, with the 
estimate put out by the Federal Oil Conservation Board Committee, 
has been a guide to both the producing and manufacturing divisions. 

It is just now tackling the gasoline tax evasion racket, which 
can be combated most effectively by aroused and united industry 
action. Coupled with that problem is the whole subject of gasoline 
taxation, which has surely reached the breaking point when the 
consuming states collect as much in taxes on gasoline as the entire 
oil industry through the refinery gets for its product. 

Modification of the antitrust laws, at least in method of 
application, is another subject engaging the attention, not only of 
the oil industry, but of the other natural resource industries which 
find themselves smothering under a mass of overproduction 
resulting from “free competition.” When three oil producing 
states find it necessary to aid the oil industry in restraining this 
“free competition” from wasteful overproduction and demoraliza- 
tion, surely Congress cannot much longer ignore the need for 
bringing the antiquated horse and buggy antitrust laws up to date. 

The preservation of the fundamental purpose of these laws, the 
prevention of oppression of the consumer by monopolistic extortion, 
can be maintained without forcing competition to run wild, 

The producing branch of the oil industry has overcome the fear 
that co-operation would be considered violation of these archaic 
statutes, production not being interstate commerce, but the 
manufacturing branch is still harassed by that intimidation. 
Recognition of the necessity for keeping the manufacture of 
petroleum products in line with demand is practically unanimous, 
but concerted effort to that end is not attempted because of the 
threat of the law. 

Pending some workable amendment that will clarify~ the 
application of the statutes, refiners need not wait if they will guide 
their individual operations in accordance with the chart offered by 
the reports of the economics committees of the Institute and the 
Oil Board. 

The reports estimating demand and needed supply for the next 
nine months set a mark which should not be exceeded. The 
oil industry stands practically alone among the great industries 
in maintaining its market, but that did not save it last summer ir 
the face of overproduction. That mistake should not. be repeated. 
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Loox at the map. 

See the 526-mile natu- 

ral gas line that parallels 

the Mississippi River. 
This is the first south- 
north line ever laid for its 
entire length in such close 
proximity to “Ole Man 
River”. Starting in Loui- 
siana, the line reached St. 
Louis in 6+ months. Dresser 
Couplings, Dresser Collar 
Leak Clamps and Dresser 
River Clamps were used. 
Thus, the joints will re- 
main flexible. and perma- 
nently tight. Maintenance 
will be nil. 


S. R. DRESSER MBG. Co. 
Bradford, Pa. 
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Zinc Chloride as Treating Reagent 


Hot Salt Solutions Used to Reduce Gum Content, Improve 
Color Stability and Conserve Octane Number of Gasolines 


By Arthur Lachman* 
University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 


A new method of treating gasoline will 
be described, which in a single operation 
conserves antiknock quality, reduces gum 
content to the vanishing point, and con- 
fers high color stability. 

The new method is a vapor-phase op- 
eration. Gasoline vapors are passed 
through certain boiling metallic salt so- 
lutions, A great variety of such salts 
may be used, -viz., the halides, sulphates, 
nitrates, or other soluble salts of copper, 
cadmium, mereury, iron, zine, ete. For 
practical and economic reasons, zinc 
chloridé ig the particular salt which has 
been chosen for commercial development.’ 

The gine chloride method is continuous 
in operption, The raw vapors pass into 
the tregter ‘in a steady stream, where 
they mget a continuous flow of solution. 
The treater may be inserted between the 
fractiogating column and its condensing 
system for “direct” operation, or the con- 
densed raw gasoline may be reheated to 
the vapor condition in a separate unit 
supplied with its own condenser. Which 
method is chosen is largely a question of 
economics; smaller plants, operating one 
or two distilling units, will find direct 
operation more profitable. As the num- 
ber of such distilling units increases, the 
cost of a separate reheating unit and con- 
denser is offset by greater economies in 
the operation of the treating system it- 
self. There seems to be no practical limit 
to the size of the treating unit. One 
suck unit ig now in commercial operation 
which handles over 5,000 bbls. of gaso- 
line per 24 hours. 

Gasoline or any other insoluble vapor 
or gas (such as the fixed gases which 
accompany the cracking operation), blow- 
ing through a hot or boiling salt solu- 
tion, will, of course, evaporate the water 
and finally leave a residue of solid salt, 
It ig essential to prevent this change in 
concentration, which is accomplished in 
a simple manner by the continuong ad- 
dition of water or steam along with the 
vapors to be treated. 

This is not the place to give details 
of the operation of the treater, since dif- 
ferent stocks require different handling, 
and each stock must be studied to deter- 
mine the most economic procedure of ob- 
taining the desired results. This is the 
more necessary since refiners differ in 
their ideas of the extent to which refin- 
ing should be carried. It will suffice 
here to enumerate the variables which are 
under control or which can be compen- 
sated, and to furnish from actual com- 
mercial operation a picture of the results 
which are being obtained. 

Certain variables are imposed by the 
operating conditions existing at the plant. 
The vapors to be treated may have a tem- 
perature of 410° F., or as low as 265° 
F. Fixed gases may be present to the 
extent of 750 cubic feet per barrel of 
distillate; or, if the treatment is to be a 
rerun, they may be absent. Most plants 
have their condensing systems hooked up 
to gas mains, in which the back pressure 
may vary from a little below atmospheric 
to as high as 40 pounds per square inch 
gauge pressure. Some back pressure is 
also due to the passage of the vapors 
through the zine chloride solution, as well 
as to line friction. In some cracking 


plants, steam in varying proportions is- 


used to assist dephlegmation in the frac- 
tionating towers. 

The variables which the treating sys- 
tem itself may adjust are: 

1, Temperature. Normally, the treat- 
ing temperature ranges between 302° F. 
and 347° F., although both higher or 
lower temperatures may occasionally be 


*Annual meeting Chicago, A.P.I. meeting, 
November 11-12, 5 
a eetareniaaed A.P.1.- Standard Method 


advisable. If the vapors to be treated 
are too low in their initial temperature, 
heat must be supplied in some manner; 
most easily, as a rule, by means of 
superheated steam. 


2. The Concentration of the Zinc 
Chloride Solution. This varies from 70 
to 85 per cent (by weight) according to 
the stock being treated. The adjustment 
of this concentration is not difficult, but 
requires some calculation. As the con- 
centration igs to remain reasonably con- 
stant, we are dealing with the system, 
zine chloride solution—water vapor, and 
must, therefore, control both temperature 
and water vapor pressure. If the tem- 
perature is fixed by other conditions, 
water vapor pressure is the factor to be 
adjusted. The water vapor pressure may 
be computed most readily from the fol- 
lowing data: a, the average molecular 
weight of the condensable hydrocarbons ; 
b, the amount of fixed gas per unit of 
such condensable hydrocarbons; c, the 
amount of water in a sample of conden- 
sate; d, the absolute pressure of the to- 
tal vapor system. 

Since it is possible to supply zine 
chloride solution of any desired concen- 


To sum up, then, vapor-phase treat- 
ment of gasoline with zinc chloride solu- 
tions is best accomplished by an equip- 
ment which brings about intimate mix- 
ture of the gas and liquid phases, at a 
temperature lying between 302° F. and 
347° F., where the zinc chloride solution 
has a concentration ranging from 70 to 
85 per cent, and at such a rate of passage 
that from 2 to 12 seconds are allowed for 
the process to complete itself. This time 
is figured as gross; actually, of course, 
some considerable space is occupied by 
the packing material, and it is almost 
impossible to calculate the net space oc- 
cupied by the liquid itself; the true pe- 
riod of contact may be less than half 
the gross time. This rapid reaction per- 
mits a correspondingly small equipment ; 
thus, the 5,000-bbl.-per-day unit now in 
operation has a volume of only 1,100 
cubic feet. 

Results Accomplished 

The following plant figures cover a re- 
distillation operation during the month of 
June, 1931. The amount of raw pressure 
distillate treated daily averaged a little 
over 5,100 bbls., when in full service; 
for several days this rate was reduced. 


OPERATING RESULTS 


Pressure distillate charged .... 
410° F, endpoint gasoline 
GOO GR essccoscccccccdedivms.cdawes 
Loss 
410° F. endpoint content of raw distillate 
410° F. endpoint gasoline produced 
Plant efficiency .... 


tration, too high an original vapor tem- 
perature may be reduced to the necessary 
extent by feeding this solution at a lower 
concentration than the operating strength, 
using the excess heat to bring it up to 
the required point. 

3. Time of Contact Between Vapors 
and Solution. Since the total volume of 
vapors (gasoline, fixed gases, steam) is 
known from the preceding data, it is a 
simple matter to compute the volume of 
treating space required to give the time 
of contact which preliminary tests show 
to be desirable. It is interesting to note 
that this time is measured in seconds. 
As short a period as two seconds is ample 
under some conditions; 12 seconds is the 
longest time that has been found neces- 
sary so far. 

4. Degree of Mixing. Under the con- 
ditions of operation, with a gas being 
washed by a liquid in which it is prac- 
tically insoluble, action can only take 
place in the film at the interface. Inti- 
mate mixing is, therefore, paramount, 
and probably more decisive than any 
other single factor named. However, once 
a given type of mixing device has been 
selected and has become, therefore, a con- 
stant factor, the operator may vary tem- 
perature, concentration, and also time 
within rather wide limits at his choice. 
Time becomes a variable if it is possible 
to alter the operating pressure, or the 
rate of vapor flow. 

The types of mixing devices that have 
been employed so far comprise towers 
filled with various sorts of packing, as 
well as bubble cap towers. Injectors and 
mechanical mixers also offer possibilities, 
but have not been used as yet. 


Barrels Barrels Pet. 
seas 138,135 oeeee-s ro 
a 124,550 90.13 
it seaenl aeeee 13,323 9.64 
ubiense> wegen 312 0.23 
oetpbeeece weston, =e eee 91.65 
seuctlewae weansel aay eee 90.13 

ehacedse. “<v¥ees “2 eee 98.35 


The figure labeled “plant efficiency” 
needs a little explanation, since the de- 
termination of how much gasoline of a 
given endpoint may be contained in a 
raw stock of higher endpoint is by no 
means obvious. 

The method of ascertaining the boiling 
range of gasoline of the American Society 
for Testing Materials’ gives comparable 
results in skilled hands, but the figures 
so obtained have no real significance in 
determining yields. If a boiling point 
curve secured by this method is plotted 
at 10 per cent intervals, and the content 
of lower endpoint distillate is scaled off 
on this curve, we find an actual tank 
recovery of refined treated gasoline of 
103 to 105 per cent, a manifestly absurd 
result. After many varied trials, it was 
found that distillation at a moderate rate 
of a sample of one liter of the raw stock, 
through a long glass column containing 
a 30 cm. layer of jack chain up to the 
same endpoint as given by the A.S.T.M. 
distillation of the refined stock would 
yield a distillate having an A.S.T.M. boil- 
ing point curve very similar to that of 
the refined stock itself. The percentage 
of desired endpoint gasoline ascertained 
in this manner is regarded as the com- 
parison figure. There is no real assur- 
ance of its accuracy. It is clear, however, 
that the loss of actual gasoline during 
zine-chloride treatment is so small as to 





























have little importance. The overall loss 
of 0.23 per cent is itself probably a trifle 
high, since no allowance has been made 
for recoveries in the absorption system. 

As the raw distillate under treatment 
comes from a number of cracking units, 
the product of which is subject to some 
variations, daily composite samples of the 
raw stock and of the treated gasoline are 
analyzed. A typical set of comparison 
figures is given here. 


COMPARISON OF RAW AND TREATED 
STOCKS 


Raw Treated 
Gravity, deg. A.P.I. ........ 63.3 55.9 
Initial toiling point ....... 99°F. 90°F 
10 per cent point .......... 165 153 
60 per cent point .......... 297 280 
90 per cent point .......... 395 377 
965 per cent point .......... 413 395 
PED. a cent targebessecce 437 407 
Gum (copper-dish method). 290 mg. 3 mg. 
Sulphur, per cent ......... 0.28 0.19 
Mercaptans, as molar ..... 0.017 0.007 
Ge Bosh dscccéascsepovess on 30 


Reduction in sulphur content varies 
with the nature of the sulphur compounds 
present. The average reduction is from 
25 to 40 per cent. It will be noted that 
the treated stock is still markedly “sour,” 
but that the amount of mercaptans is 
considerably diminished. The reduction 
in mercaptan content seems to be a func- 
tion of the time of contact, other things 
being equal. It is possible to obtain sweet 
distillates, but the time required is so 
great that it is cheaper, in the case of 
cracked gasolines, to complete the sweet- 
ening operation subsequently. When used 
for the treatment of straightrun vapors, 
in which the amount of sourness is quite 
small, a sweet product is secured at once. 

With the older methods of refining, 
which also yield sour products, sweeten- 
ing is a process requiring great care if 
color is to be conserved. Zine-chloride 
treated distillates, on the other hand, do 
not change either color or gum number 
when sweetened with sodium plumbite 
and sulphur. 


It is not possible to compare directly 
the octane numbers of the raw and the 
treated stocks, owing to the reduction of 
endpoint in the latter, which of its own 
accord will raise the octane number. A 
comparison, however, of the octane num- 
ber of the special distillate made for yield 
determination, with that of the treated 
stock, shows the number to be unchanged 
within the errors of measurement. 

As to color stability, the real test is 
that of service conditions. The following 
data are available for a tanker cargo 
shipped from Los Angeles to Bayonne, 
through the Panama Canal: 


STABILITY RESULTS 


Bayonne 
(30 days 
Los Angeles later) 
ME Showria seeeens st vsa 0% 30 30 
BO eS eddicesvenvie 68 68 
Gum (copper dish), mg. .. a 4 
Dessee- BE... . ven vecesse sweet sweet 


So far as known at this time, the zinc- 
chloride process operates successfully on 
all types of gasolines. It has been used in 
the treatment of straightrun California 
gasoline, on Cross cracked distillates from 
kerosene, gas oil, and residuum, on Dubbs 
distillate from residuum, and on Black 
distillates from gas oil. These stocks. 
treated on plant scale, were of California 
origin; all of them are difficult to han- 
dle by: the older methods. Laboratory 
runs have also been made on Hast Texas 
and on Ohio distillates; some of them 
produced by vapor-phase cracking; in all 
eases stable, low-gum refined products 
are obtained. Kerosenes have also been 
vapor-phase treated in this manner, yield- 
ing 30 color distillates of excellent burt- 
ing qualities, with recoveries of over 99 
per cent, and entirely free of what has 
(Continued on Page 133) 
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STAINLESS AND HEAT RESISTING 


PIPE and TUBES 


[e. S $ Chromium-Nickel Alloy Steels are produced under the licenses of the 
[Chemical Foundation, Inc., New York: and Fried. Krupp A. G. bad Germany. 


ffective resistance to such forms of cor- 

rosion as are familiar in Oil Cracking 

Still Pipes, Hot Oil Lines, and other difficult 

parts of the refining equipment, combined 

with improved strength at high tempera- 

tures and unusual ductility, are embodied in 
U SS 18-8 Pipe and Tubes. 


Thoroughness of research and uncompromis- 
ing standards of manufacture, which charat- 
terize National Tube Company, the largest 
makers of tubular products in the world, are 





NAL TUBE COMPANY 


Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


your assurance as to the integrity and the 
suitability of these austenitic chtome-nickel 
alloy steel tubes, for their intended uses. 


The services of the NATIONAL staff of 
engineers, metallurgists and laboratory tech- 
nicians are at the command of any prospec- 
tive user, in finding the right adaptation of 
these stainless and heat resisting steel pipe 
and tubes for any special purpose in view. 


Information will be furnished upon request. 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
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Pool Development Has Been One-Sided 


Evidence Seen That Too Little Consideration Is Given to 
Physical Conditions and Forces at Work in Reservoir Itself 


By John R. Suman 
Humble Oil & Refining Co., Houston, Tex.* 


During the past few years serious at- 
tention has been given to the fundamen- 
tal principles governing the production 
of oil. As the study of these principles 
has progressed, it has become more and 
more evident, from the point of view of 
efficient recovery of oil and gas, that 
customary practice relating to well spac- 
ing and rates of withdrawal has domi- 
nated oil pool development, and that too 
little consideration has been given to the 
physical conditions and the various forces 
at work in the reservoir itself. 

It is the purpose of this paper to 
enunciate the basic principles under 
which a reservoir of oil should be exploit- 
ed and produced, assuming that it is pos- 
sible to disregard entirely all surface 
property boundaries and all restrictions 
imposed by existing laws against co-oper- 
ative agreements in the production of raw 
materials. In order that the most ad- 
vanced scientific principles may be uti- 
lized for the maximum economic recov- 
ery, and in order to give equity full play, 
it appears evident that certain parts of 
the present laws must be revised. 

The premises in the application of these 
fundamental principles are: 

1. Oil and gas in a reservoir are mo- 
bile, and move underground without re- 
gard to property lines on the surface, 
differing in this respect from other nat- 
ural minerals. 

2. The pool should be produced in the 
most efficient manner in order to lower 
costs, increase recovery, and minimize 
waste. 


*Presented at twelfth annual meeting of 
American Petroleum Institute, Chicago. 


3. The oil and gas recovered from a 
pool should be distributed equitably 
among the several owners of the pool. 

An oil pool, and likewise any portion 
of the pool covered by a given surface 
leasehold, contains a determinable vol- 
ume of oil and gas at all times. The oil 
and gas are not evenly distributed 
throughout the pool, and the volume per 
acre may vary considerably in different 
parts of the structure. The relative vol- 
ume of oil and gas underlying the vari- 
ous leaseholds is subject to determina- 
tion as drilling proceeds. 

Each pool possesses reservoir energy 
which is derived from the pressure ex- 
erted by the gas, both that dissolved in 
the oil and the free gas which usually 
lies above the oil, and in most cases from 
the pressure exerted by water moving 
into the pool from below or from the 
sides. Reservoir energy is also referred 
to in such terms as “gas energy” and 
“energy factor.” It is responsible for the 
movement of the oil to the wells drilled 


into the pool, and lifts it tothe surface. 


during the flowing life of the pool. Res- 
ervoir energy is the common property of 


all owners of the pool, and must be utiz, 


lized for the greatest good of all. As oil 
and gas are produced, the various own- 
ers in the pool are entitled to share in 
the production in proportion to the acre- 
age content of their land, and are en- 
titled to share in the use of the reser- 
voir energy in proportion to the acreage 
which they own. Wells for oil production 
should be drilled at points where the oil 
can be withdrawn most efficiently, ir- 
respective of land ownership, and the oil 
distributed equitably among all owners 


without regard to the location of the 
producing wells. 
n 


Exploratio 

Before drilling is started, the general 
outline of the pool is indicated by the 
surface geology or geophysical informa- 
tion. The geological or geophysical map 
may, or may not, accurately define the 
limits of the pool, but it does give suf- 
ficient information on which to initiate 
a drilling program. Wells are drilled at 
points selected with the aid of surface 
geology or geophysical data. As drilling 
proceeds, subsurface data are accumu- 
lated which can be used as a basis for 
an intelligent development program. 

The primary objects of the first wells 
are to define the limits of the pool ac- 
eurately, and determine the characteris- 
ties of the producing formation. A suf- 
ficient number of wells must be drilled 
to establish the following: 

A. Characteristics of reservoir. 


1,. Area, position, and thickness | of *". 


2. “Geologic “structure of the- produe- uc- Snide i gas 


ing. zone. ‘<7 


% Peresity, jerucalility, aul Sates 


of oil saturation. 

4. Position and area of oil-saturated 
part and position of gas-saturated part 
of the reservoir. 

5. Position and level of top, edge, and 
bottom water. 

6. Pressure and temperature of the 
reservoir. 

7. Characteristics of oil and gas. (a) 
Volume of gas dissolved in oil. (b) Grav- 
ity, viscosity, ete. (c) Analysis of oil 
and gas. 

B. Characteristics, underground water. 


1. Chemical analysis of top, edge, and 
bottom water. 

From the first wells sufficient infor- 
mation will be available to determine the 
correct well-spacing program for secur- 
ing the, maximum ultimate recovery of 
oil commensurate with accepted stand- 
ards of efficiency and economy. The )o- 
sition of the various land lines which 
demarcate surface ownerships should 
have no bearing on the spacing of the 
wells. Under the proposed plan, wells 
will be drilled with a close spacing i) 
parts of the pool, while in other parts 
the well spacing may be very wide. The 
rate of development should depend some- 
what on the proposed rate of withdrawal. 
In the initial stages of the development 
of the pool no pronounced withdrawal 
should be started until the relative con- 
tent values are established, and until 
withdrawals can be made at the most 
advantageous points~in the field. 

Should: a: de or separate, producing 

ed, it should be han- 
ie 8 fmer as if it were a 

irate Pool, and be produced throuzh 

ute wells. Precaution must be taken 

to : oil, gas, or water from one 

horizon escaping into another, except 

when such transfer may be deliberately 

made in the interest of efficient opera- 
tion. , ; 

Equitable Distribution of Proceeds 

During the exploration of the pool its 
limits are defined and the characteristics 
of the oil-bearing formation, and the oil. 
gas, and water content of the reservoir 
are determined. A compilation of this 
information reveals the average thick- 

(Continued on Page 103) 








Oil Well Supply Co. 
Moves Headquarters 
To Dallas February 1 


DALLAS, Tex., Nov. 9.—The Oil Well 
Supply Co., has announced selection of 
Dallas as its headquarters, and will move 
February 1 from Pittsburgh, occupying 
the five-story fireproof building of the 
Federal Glass & Paint Co. on North 
Lamar Street at Caruth Street. 

Plans have been made for remodeling 
the Dallas building at a cost of $45,000. 
The three upper floors will be used for 
offices of the several hundred employes, 
and the two lower floors for showrooms 
and warehouse. J. A. Pitzinger, architect, 
will supervise the remodeling, for which 
Cedric Burgher holds the contract. 

B. F. Harris, president; D. J. Brown, 
F. F. Murray and J. M. Shimar, vice 
presidents; Leon F. Payne, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer; BE. W. Criswell, sec- 
retary, and W. H. Whittekin, export 
manager, will move to Dallas. H. J. 
Morlang, vice president, will also be lo- 
cated in Dallas. Besides these, the com- 
pany will take to Dallas 200 employes. 





MAGNETIC STORM 


Tucson, Ariz., observatory of the U. 8. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey reports a 
moderate magnetic storm starting at 11 
p. m. (C.8.T.) on November 7 and end- 
ing at 11 p. m. (C.S.T.) on November 8. 
The telegram quoted below is expressed 
in terms of Greenwich Civil Time counted 
from midnight to midnight which will 
account for the difference in dating be- 
tween the telegram and the above trans- 
lation of same. 


“Storm began eighth. Five. Moderate. 
Ended ninth. Five.” 


Late Fields 


CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANGELES, Calif., Nov. 9.—The 
Kettleman Hills North Dome Association 
brought in the best producer to date in 
the North Dome of the Kettleman Hills 
Field early Saturday when its No. 25-28-J 
came in under perfect control at the rate 
of 29,760 bbls. of clean 36-gravity oil 
and 30,000,000 feet of gas daily from a 
depth of 8,297 feet. This well is located 
in Section 28-21-17 on the Milham Ex- 
ploration Co.’s property and is the asso- 
ciation’s second completion within three 
days at Kettleman. It was beaned back 
to 3,740 bbls. 


WEST TEXAS 
FORT WORTH, Tex., Nov. 10.— 
Shipley & Byrd’s No. 1 Monroe, Section 
3, Block 1, W and NW survey, Western 
Ward County wildcat, is standing with 
1,500 feet oil in hole at 4,665 feet and 
will probably be shot latter part of week. 
Southwest Oil Production Co. and 
Penn Oil Co. No. 1 Tubb, Section 3, 
Block 27-B, Western Crane County, is 
looking more encouraging since encoun- 
(Continued on Page 135) 





GEOLOGISTS’ ANNUAL MEETING 


The seventeenth annual meeting of the 
American Association of Petroleum Geol- 
ogists will be held at Oklahoma City 
March 24-25-26, 1932. The Biltmore Hotel 
has been selected as convention head- 
quarters. The Oklahoma City Geological 
Society is arranging entertainment for 
the meeting. The Society of Economic 
Paleontologists and Mineralogists, a tech- 
nical division of the association, will 
hold a concurrent meeting. 








High Spots in Field News 








KANSAS 


Prolific wells along Ellsworth arch. 
County wells now on production. 


Barton and Stafford 
New Commission order. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Although Gulf’s completion in Clarke County is not commercial 
producer, it affords best oil show in the state. 
GULF COAST 
Deep sand proved in Lockwood Field, Fort Bend County; one 
of best wells on Gulf Coast for some time. Mykawa abandonment. 
NORTH LOUISIANA-ARKANSAS 
Three wildcats completed dry in East Texas counties and one in 


Arkansas. 


Doubt about connecting Zwolle and Blue Lake Fields. 


SOUTHWEST TEXAS 


New locations in Southwest Texas areas increase. 


Considerable 


activity in Pettus Field. Saxet deep test abandoned. 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN AREA 


North Colorado monopolizing attention. 
thought to indicate good production. 


completion. 


Fort Morgan test 
Greasewood well near 


EAST TEXAS 
Production reduced to 125 bbls. per well daily, fourth cut since 


martial law. 


Now 2,803 producers. 


During week 99 new locations 


were reported and 149 wells completed. 
WEST AND NORTH TEXAS 
Western Ward County discovers Delaware sand pool. Fisher 
County has another good well. Operations increase in Ranger and 


OKLAHOMA 
Gauges indicate potentials at Oklahoma City will show 
substantial decline. Cado County deep test cleaning out and trying 


North Texas. 


to get on bottom. 


CALIFORNIA 
_North Dome reports best producer yet completed in Kettleman 
Hills at rate of 29,760 bbls. of clean 36 gravity oil and 30,000,000 feet 


of gas. 
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Problems of the Petroleum Industry 


President of American Petroleum Institute Points Out 
Causes of Much of the Trouble Affecting the Oil Business 


. By E. B. Reeser 
President The Barnsdall Corp. and the American Petroleum Institute. * 


In my remarks a year ago I said, “The 
entire world is in the throes of an eco- 
nomic upheaval. The depression is 
confined to no one country, nor to one 
single industry.” 

Many predictions have been made since 
that time that “the corner has been 
turned” and that business henceforth 
would show constant improvement. Need- 
less to say, few, iff any, of these predic- 
tions have materialized. It is not within 
my sphere to speculate on the cause of 
the depression nor to guess the time when 
normaley again will prevail. Volumes 
have been written on the subject and 
even the stars have been searched for 
statistical data, so that he who reads 
may find exactly the reasons and argu- 
ments he desires and even may select 
the exact data upon which the corner 
was, or will be turned. One fact, how- 
ever, has definitely been established. We 
no longer can live within ourselves, either 
as nations, as industries or as indi- 
viduals. Despite our much vaunted self- 
sufficiency we are forced to admit we 
are cousins under the crash. Economic 
interdependence igs certain and absolute. 

Perhaps it is recognition of that fact 
that has focused so much attention upon 
the desirability of stabilizing industrial 
operations; of smoothing out the peaks 
and hollows that mark booms and de- 
pressions on the economic graph. More 
and more the idea of independence is 
being pushed into the background. Fewer 
and fewer are becoming those who 
profess to enjoy the liberty of normal 
times, boastfully quaff the heady wine 
of abnormal prosperity and proclaim 
themselves ready to take their chances 
on being able to survive the ensuing 
slumps. Gradually we are coming to 
admit that some program for the control 
of production must be adopted. 

Many Programs Offered 

The current depression has produced a 
plethora of such programs. They differ 
in detail, but all contemplate the stabiliz- 
ing or rationalizing of industrial opera- 
tions to the end that such slumps as 
that which causes our present headache 
may in the future be only memories. One 
of the most widely discussed of these 
schemes, due perhaps to its essential 
soundness and the prominence of its 
sponsor, is that suggested by Gerard 
Swope, president of the General Elec- 
trie Co. 

Briefly, the Swope plan proposes to 
stabilize production, consumption and 
employment by establishing in each in- 
dustry a trade association supervised by 
some federal agency. The association 
would control production, outline trade 
practices, business ethics and methods 
of standard accounting and cost service, 
and collect and disseminate information 
on the voume of business, inventories, 
standardization of products, prices, etc. 
Proponents of the Swope plan assert it 
would put all domestic corporations of a 
given class on a parity for domestic 
business, remove the inequalities of dif- 
ferent state laws, provide for standard 
forms for financial reports and place 
upon organized industry the obligation 
to co-ordinate producton and consump- 
tion. It is admitted that before the plan 
ean be made operative, modification of 
existing laws ig necessary. 

It is not my purpose to pass judgment 
upon the Swope plan. I wish merely to 
outline what a typically conservative 
scheme for the stabilizing of business has 
to offer and to point out that, in effect, 
the Swope plan already is to a large 
degree guiding the petroleum industry. 
The trade association is the American 
Petroleum Institute. For obvious rea- 
sons it has made no effort to control 

‘Before annual convention, 


P American 
etroleum Institute, Chicago. 


production beyond lending support to the 
approved policies of proration and unit- 
ization and making recommendations and 
suggestions for improvement of distress- 
ful refining and marketing situations. 
Stabilization of prices is outside the 
Institute’s scope. Remarkable success 
has attended its efforts to outline trade 
practices, business ethics and methods of 
standard accounting. Information on the 
volume of business and other pertinent 
data have been collected and disseminated. 
Standardization has been one of the or- 
ganization’s greatest achievements. As a 
clearing house for ideas it has been won- 
derfully efficient. Without any change 
in existing laws, and quite without viola- 
tion, the Institute has been able to do 
for the petroleum industry much that 
the Swope plan holds to be essential. 
Here is the agency then, organized and 
ready; what further use will be made 
of it rests with the industry. 
Individual Influence 

The fact that the petroleum industry, 
already possessing the instrumentality for 
stabilization, never has achieved any high 
degree of stabilization, and the equally 
obvious fact that it has been affected 
seriously by a business depression it 
might have experienced only as a spec- 
tator, are due less to failure of the in- 
strumentality than to the inherent weak- 
ness of any program of control regardless 
how sound. Under existing law and in 
the face of forced competitive conditions, 
well laid plans and soundly economic 
programs are at.the mercy of the in- 
dividual. In the final analysis, a few 
untoward factors and a few uncom- 
promising individuals wield an influence 
so powerful as to deflect group action 
from its plotted course to the discom- 
fiture of the majority and without great 
benefit to the minority. 

Take the case of the petroleum history 
in the past year. Domestic consumption 
of petroleum products has continued, in 
the face of a slump in general buying, to 
exceed that of previous years. This was 
a blessing conferred upon few, if any, 
other industries. Despite a decline in 
sales of new automobiles in the United 
States since 1928, there has been an in- 
crease in the consumption of gasoline, 
the industry’s principal money product. 
A rapidly growing mileage of improved 
highways has permitted the same number 
of vehicles to cover greater distances 
throughout the entire year. There has 
been a gain in consumption of gasoline 
by internal combustion motors employed 
in other fields. Best of all, this increase 
has demonstrated that the public, regard- 
less of economic conditions, insists upon 
possessing and operating its motor 
vehicles, and is convinced that nothing 
else it can purchase will give so much 
satisfaction and so great a return upon 
the expenditure as petroleum products. 
I think it is entirely safe to assume that 
the future of our industry, so far as it 
depends upon the maintenance of demand, 
ig assured, 

But the best assurance of continued 
demand may come to naught insofar as 
the making of profit, the primary reason 
for the existence of any industry, is con- 
cerned. Profits are weighed in the bal- 
ance between supply and demand and any 
unsettlement of that balance upsets 
profits. Despite the gain in demand, 
petroleum products have been selling at 
the lowest price levels in years. More 
gasoline has been sold, but at prices 
about one-third of 10 years ago. 

Ov This Year 

More crude oil was produced and more 
refined products were manufactured dur- 
ing this year than was justified by sound 
business judgment. The occupation of 
two large producing areas by military 
forces was helpful in reducing production 
and causing substantial withdrawal from 
- 


the excessive stocks with which the in- 
dustry is burdened. Perhaps the resort 
to the military indicates that state gov- 
ernments have been aroused to the cost, 
waste and folly of overproduction of 
natural resources. At the same time it 
represented an interference in business 
by government that has established a 
precedent. . 

No regiments mounted guard at re- 
finery gates, and refiners in the aggregate 
have disregarded the economic charts 
prepared for them by the committees of 
the Federal Oil Conservation Board and 
the Institute, and have not curtailed 
their operations in accordance with 
statistical data. A better than normal 
summer market was despoiled by com- 
petitive skirmishes which delighted a 
publie always interested in “price wars.” 
Retail prices were pushed below the level 
of costs. The situation was aggra- 
vated by the wholesale competition of 
racketeers and gasoline tax evaders who 
were keen enough business men to see 
that there was more money in taxes than 
in legitimate profits, if any, and pros- 
pered accordingly. Fundamentally these 
difficulties are an outcome of failure, 
lack of willingness or definite refusal to 
support attempts to balance supply and 
demand. 

We have heard a great deal recently, 
especially from bankers and economists, 
concerning the “unalterable law of sup- 
ply and demand” and the utter futility 
of trying to amend it. The president of 
the New York Stock Exchange recently 
stated : 

“The law of supply and demand can- 
not be disregarded and it may not be 
tampered with. It remains for us to 
heed the principle of supply and demand, 
to govern our actions in accordance with 
its dictates, and thereby, to hasten the 
restoration of prosperity based on the 
sound and lasting foundation of natural 
law. 

“Everyone must pull his own weight 
in the boat. There should be no favored 
classes or privileged industries. Human 
power and human vanity may tamper 
with, but can never circumvent its opera- 
tion. Being a principle of life itself, it 
is stronger than any business policy ever 
formulated. It will have its own way 
and take its own course. Those who 
obey it will be rewarded. Those who in 
folly oppose it will be miserably crushed.” 

Proration Balances Supply 

Inasmuch as hundreds of thousands of 
our citizens are stockholders in the many 
oil companies whose stocks are listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange, it seems 
proper that an effort be made to correct 
any impression that the petroleum in- 
dustry, in its attempts to achieve stabil- 
ity, is seeking either to alter, tamper 
with or violate this economic law. If the 
author of the statement just read had 
this industry’s proration policies in mind, 
let me explain that proration represents 
earnest endeavor to observe rather than 
violate that statute, to enforce rather 
than to tamper with it and to supplement 
rather than to supplant it. Proration, in 
its essentials, is a method of balancing 
the supply of material with a demand 
for it. P 

Restriction schemes failed in the cases 
of coffee, rubber, wheat and other com- 
modities because they were outright 
efforts to peg prices. I submit there is 
no analogy between those cases and that 
of petroleum. We are dealing here with 
an irreplaceable rather than a crop 
product. We are interested as much in 
preventing unnecessary physical waste as 
in stopping financial losses. We have at 
heart the future welfare of a nation 
dependent upon petroleum, not merely the 
present success of an industry. We are 
seeking not to elevate and peg prices at 
high levels, but to avoid both those that 


are artificially high and those that are 
artificially low. We are asking that 
petroleum products bring in the market, 
at least, a price sufficient to pay the 
cost of production and consistent with 
their actual value; that the industry’s 
workers obtain rewards worthy of their 
hire; and that this country be assured of 
as plentiful a supply of oil tomorrow as 
today. I contend that in the case of 
petroleum, proper balancing of supply 
and demand and complete observance of 
the laws governing both, make equitable 
proration of production between the vari- 
ous fields and states not only desirable 
and possible, but an absolute necessity. 

Let me go somewhat into detail con- 
cerning conditions which I believe justify 
this contention, remembering that what 
may be said regarding production of 
crude oil in the field, applies with few 
variations to operations in the refinery 
and in the market. 

Costs of Drilling 

Since the Drake well was completed in 
1859, more than 800,000 wells have been 
drilled in this country. Of these, ap- 
proximately 470,000 permanently have 
been abandoned. Of the roundly 330,000 
producing oil wells left, 250,000 have an 
output of less than 5 bbls. each per day. 
There are perhaps 50,000 additional wells 
which produce between 5 and 10 bbls. 
each daily, leaving some 30,000 prolific 
new wells to supply the bulk of a grow- 
ing demand. 

We drill on an average 24,195 wells 
annually at a cost of around $600,000,000, 
not including the expenditures for leases, 
pipe lines, equipment, storage facilities, 
ete. Some 2,400 of these are gas wells 
and 6,500 are dry holes productive of 
nothing but expense. Many of these new 
wells have large initial production, but 
on the average, within 18 months they 
fall into the 10-bbl. per day class. 

Production from newly drilled wells 
with large initial output flowing freely, 
naturally costs far less than that from 
the older and smaller wells, which must 
be encouraged at some expense to yield 
their oil. Thus in 1930 the initial pro- 
duction was approximately 10,000,000 
bbls., or about 855 bbls. per well per 
day, a new high record. Any policy 
which permits such an unrestrained flow 
from large new wells unquestionably 
tends to depress prices to levels which 
force the abandonment of the smaller 
wells. 

It is unreasonable to expect that the 
phenomenal success we have had in the 
past few years in finding and developing 
enormously prolific new producing areas 
can continue indefinitey. Each year we 
write off the book of known petroleum 
resources just so many more areas which 
either have yielded their supply of oil 
or proved themselves barren. The pro- 
ducing acreage definitely is limited and, 
unlike that supplying crop products, can- 
not be increased. It is only a matter of 
time until the small wells will be needed 
to aid in meeting demand. Yet we are 
jeopardizing not only the productivity 
of these small wells by forcing their 
abandonment through cheap production 
from flush wells, but also the tremendous 
oil reserves which some time may be re- 
quired for the preservation of the nation 
itself. 

If the same interests owned relatively 
the same proportion of large and small 
wells, production from large wells vol- 
untarily could be curtailed to a point 
which would insure the productive life of 
the equally important smaller producers. 
But our system of ownership admits of 
no such plan, just as our system of leas- 
ing permits of no delay in development 
of new areas. Each new oil field brings 
into the industry a group of producers 
not previously engaged in the oil busi- 

(Continued on Page 119) 
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Legal Aspects of Unitized Operations 


Legislatures Have Power to Provide for Coequal Rights of 
Surface Owners Regarding Oil and Gas in Common Pool 
By W. P. Z. German 


However much we would like to have 
it otherwise, there are important legal 
aspects of the new conception of oil pro- 
duction. The new conception is that each 
producer in a pool is entitled to an op- 
portunity to receive directly or indirectly 
and to enjoy a fair and equitable share of 
the recoverable oil and gas from the pool 
in which his land is located, and that 
he is entitled to have the pool so effi- 
ciently operated as to result in a maxi- 
mum recovery at a minimum cost. 

The impression that this new concep- 
tion has legal aspects has undoubtedly 
grown out of the fact that in the earlier 
stages of the development and operation 
of some of our oil pools many producers 
have given no heed to implorations and 
entreaties that there be a cessation of 
wild and disordered complete disregard 
of all conservation principles and prac- 
tices and that there be a discontinuance 
of the flagrant disregard of reciprocal 
and mutual relations and rights between 
producers, and the fact that the efforts 
of many producers and of several state 
administrative agencies to enforce what 
we call proration have encountered some 
earnest attacks in the courts of Califor- 
nia, Texas and Oklahoma. 


As a result of the conditions which ob- 
tain, the new conception has become 
quite firmly grounded and the appre- 
ciation that it has certain important 
legal aspects is equally deep-seated. 

Voluntary Co-operation 

Since so many desire to adopt the new 
conception, we ask ourselves the question, 
Why should it be regarded as legally 
wrong for producers in a pool voluntar- 
ily to co-operate in carrying it out? The 
primary purposes in view in such a vol- 
untary co-operative movement would be 
to dispense with injury and waste and to 
award to each producer in a pool an 
equal opportunity to obtain his fair and 
equitable proportionate part of the re- 
coverable oil and gas. If voluntarily done, 
it would be carried into execution in the 
same way in which it can be compelled 
by law. There would be such development 
and operation on the part of each pro- 
ducer, concurrently with a like develop- 
ment and operation on the part of all 
other owners in the pool, as would gain 
the ends above mentioned, or the iden- 
tical results could be attained by a like 
operation of groups of pooled acreage 
or the pooling of the entire field. We are 
not unmindful of the fact that in some 
of the states there are conservation stat- 
utes which have as a primary feature the 
protection of the coequal and correlative 
rights of the several producers in pools 
where the full potential production of all 
the wells cannot be had except under 
conditions constituting waste. We know 
that up to date the courts have sustained 
the constitutional validity of these laws. 
The courts have held them to be police 
regulations prescribed by legislative 
enactment, and designed to control human 
conduct in such a way as to prevent the 
commission of waste, and to gain in 
some measure, though by no means per- 
fectly, the end in view contained in the 
new conception. And so we ask ourselves 
the question, Why is it that if it be 
proper for the legislature of a state in 
the exercise of its police power to require 
producers to demean themselves in such 
manner as to gain two laudable ends, 
how can it be regarded as legally wrong 
if the producers without such a law vol- 
untarily demean themselves as to accom- 
plish the like ends? 

The Human Element 

Whatever the answer to these specula- 
tions may be, it certainly behooves us to 
be practical. First, there is a fear, 
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whether well-grounded or not, on the 
part of some that concerted action in car- 
rying out the new conception would re- 
sult in accusations that forbidden monop- 
olistie arrangements had been entered 
into. And, second, it is certain that 
unanimity of action on the part of all 
producers cannot be had. In view of this 
second practical consideration, the first 
one may be immaterial. Let us postpone 
till later a consideration of the factor of 
fear of a violation of the antitrust laws, 
and deal at the moment with the human 
element which in the very nature of 
things confronts us, and with its legal as- 
pects. 

We are faced with a condition and not 
a theory. We cannot change the peculiar 
natural characteristics of oil and gas 
deposits. We cannot reconstruct subsur- 
face conditions by building partition walls 
in the resorvoir along property lines. If 
we could do that and should do so, we 
would at the same time destroy in large 
part the great value of reservoir energy 
in the recovery of the oil. Nor can we 
hope to eradicate the natural craving of 
man to gain an advantage over his fellow- 
being when opportunity presents itself, 
especially since it is stimulated as it is 
by certain rules of property. If we dis- 
pensed with it among our brothers of 
today we would have a host of the un- 
converted among us tomorrow. Our re- 
cent experience in the Hast Texas Field 
has demonstrated beyond doubt that no 
reliance can be placed upon a hope that 
an educational campaign is the remedy. It 
takes time and experience to educate a 
people, and oil producers are no excep- 
tion to the rule. The East Texas pro- 
ducers, after their almost complete self- 
destruction by pouncing each upon the 
other, at last became convinced of the 
error of their way. Is it fair or sensible 
that oil producers or the public should 
have a repetition of those experiences? 
In a greater or less degree, unless pre- 
vented in advance, conditions which ob- 
tained in Bast Texas will be repeated in 
other fields as time goes on, just as it 
has occurred in many fields in times 
gone by. Prevention is always the best 
eure. The courts have held that before 
the event occurs it is within the power 
of our legislative bodies to provide 
against its happening. (Walls v. Midland 
Carbon Co., 254 U.S. 300, 65 L.ed. 276.) 

Records of Other Pools 


We have recorded history of the con- 
ditions which obtained in the Glenn Pool 
in 1909, the Healdton Pool in 1913, and 
the Cushing Pool in 1914, all in Okla- 
home prior to the year 1915, in which 
year the Oklahoma Oil Conservation Stat- 
ute was enacted. There is no need to 
recount here the facts disclosed by those 
records. They are found in several orders 
of the Oklahoma Corporation Commission 
issued in 1914 and 1915, and many of 
those here present have a personal knowl- 
edge of them. Most shocking conditions 
of waste and injury are there described. 
Suffice it to say that hundreds of thou- 
sands of barrels of oil were placed in 
earthen storage by those forced to pro- 
duce for their protection, large quantities 
of which seeped into the ground and were 
washed down the streams. These were 
not wild exaggerated statements. Cor- 
relative rights were utterly ignored, all 
because specially equipped producers 
chose to exercise their legal right to cap- 
ture all they could through wells on 
their own lands. Many of the less for- 


tunate chose not to see what they re- 
garded as their own oil appropriated by 
the more favored, and hence they ran 
theirs to earthen storage. There may not 
be a written record of Spindletop or 
Smackover, but conditions in those fields 
were equally serious. 


Human nature is 
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not changing and repetitions of these 
conditions seem to be avoidable only by 
an extension of the restraining hand of 
the law. 


There is a legal aspect to this human 
element. It is the settled law in all of 
the oil-producing states that in the ab- 
sence of restraint imposed by an act of 
the legislature, an owner of land has the 
legal right to drill wells upon his land 
into the oil and gas reservoir beneath its 
surface, and to produce through his wells 
and capture all of the oil and gas he may 
choose, regardless of the fact that in 
doing so he may drain ever so much of 
the like substance from the lands of his 
neighbors. His neighbors cannot make 
him respond in damages for having 
drained their lands; nor can they obtain 
an injunction to restrain him from com- 
mitting further drainage. The only rem- 
edy the neighbor has, so the courts hold, 
is to proceed with equal diligence to drill 
upon his lands and to produce with equal 
rapidity through his wells. Some courts 
hold that a landOwner owns the oil and 
gas in place beneath his lands, while 
others hold that he owns only the right 
to reduce what he can to possession on 
the surface of his land. For our pur- 
poses it makes no difference which of the 
two views is correct, for both sets of 
courts give to the landowner the right 
to drain oil and gas from his neighbor 
and-to exhaust, if he can, the reservoir 
content through his own wells. No good 
purpose would be served in delving into 
the reasoning adopted by the courts in 
coming to these conclusions, because, 
even if we should satisfy our minds that 
they are wrong, still we would find that 
the decisions remain and are of such long 
standing as to constitute established rules 
of property. Therefore it would be vain 
to hope for any immediate change therein. 


Old Legal Decisions 


These decisions date back considerably 
more than half a century and they are 
multitudinous. The problems involved 
were difficult of solution, and what right 
have we to say they were not correctly 
ly solved? Whether so or not, let us as- 
sume that they were and do so with good 
grace. Students of the subject have re- 
cently been wondering why it is that the 
eourts deciding those cases failed from 
the beginning to apply the ancient com- 
mon law maxim that no man may so use 
his own property as unreasonably to in- 
jure his neighbors. But when we pause 
to think about it, we see that if they had 
done so, still it would have been neces- 
sary for some regulatory body to have 
stepped in and adjusted rights and defined 
conduct. So, after all, some degree of 
governmental supervision would have 
been necessary. But this much is ines- 
eapable, namely, that a rule of law which 
says, as this one does, that a landowner 
may produce freely and without restraint 
through wells drilled upon his land, and 
that he owns all of the oil and gas which 
he extracts and saves regardless of the 
amount which he may drain from be- 
neath the lands of his neighbors; and a 
rule of law which says, as this one does, 
that the remedy of his neighbors, if they 
would protect themselves, is to pursue 
upon their lands a like course of con- 
duct, is a rule which encourages and ap- 
proves hasty and disordered development 
and operation of any pool and the com- 
mission of immeasurable wastes and the 
partial, and in some cases complete, de- 
struction of coequal and _ correlative. 
rights. It is solely because of the exis- 
tence of this rule to which the courts 
have tenaciously adhered that the shock- 
ing conditions which obtained in Spindle- 
top, Glenn Pool, Healdton, Cushing, 
Smackover and East Texas and other 
fields in California and elsewhere too 
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numerous to mention, were brought 
about. The human element stood upon 
its legal rights. However convinced we 
may be that this rule results in an un- 
just appropriation by some of the oil and 
gas of others, denominated by some as 
“legalized piracy,” and however con- 
vinced we may be that the existence of 
this rule has stood between us and the 
prevention or removal of a chaotic state 
of affairs, still it is the rule, and that 
fact must be fairly faced. 
Legislatures Have Power 

Since we cannot reconstruct under- 
ground conditions, nor change the pe- 
culiar characteristics of oil and gas de 
posits, nor hope to eradicate the human 
element, then what remains to be done? 
What can we do to remedy the evil con- 
sequences flowing from these rules of 
law? 

The answer is to be found in but one 
place, as I view it. It is in the existence 
of another and equally well-established 
rule of law. This other rule is this, 
namely: The legislatures of the several 
states have the power to modify the oper- 
ation of the first mentioned rule and to 
provide by statute that no landowner 
shall be privileged to take an undue pro- 
portionate part of the reservoir content. 
In other words, a legislature can provide 
for the enforcement of the ancient com- 
mon law maxim that no man may so use 
his own property as unreasonably to in- 
jure his neighbors. Also, a state, acting 
through its legislature, has the power to 
require the conservation of its natural 
resources, especially when they are irre 
placeable, as is oil and gas. That is, it 
may pass laws to prevent the waste or 
destruction of these resources and pro- 
vide for their preservation for the use of 
present and future generations. De- 
stroyed forests may be regrown, and yet, 
since their rehabilitation is slow, the 
state may prohibit their ruthless destruc- 
tion or unreasonable use. Oil and gas 
cannot be regrown, nor can it be made 
by the hand of man, and it is hence, un- 
like timber, denominated an irreplaceable 
natural resource. 

So the state has two powers, one to 
conserve these natural resources, and the 
other to protect the coequal and correla- 
tive rights of landowners who are s0 
fortunate as to possess land containing 
them. The need, and therefore the prin- 
cipal reason for any such coequal right 
protective measures grows out of the 
peculiar natural characteristics of these 
substances ag they lie beneath the lands 
of many proprietors. 

The Wild Game Theory 

It was shortly after the middle of the 
last century, some 75 years ago now, that 
the courts of some of the states began to 
lay down rules relating to the rights of 
landowners to drill and operate wells 
upon their lands for oil and gas produc- 
tion, and to evolve from first one con- 
sideration and then another, all leading 
to the same conclusion, the rule that one 
may operate his wells to exhaustion, no 
matter where in the subterranean reser- 
voir he might draw from, and that he 
owns all which he withdraws, and that 
his neighbors must do likewise if they 
would make any effort to protect them- 
selves. 

But in 1900, 31 years ago now, the 
United States Supreme Court handed 
down an historic decision in the case of 
Ohio Oil Co. v. Indiana, 177 U.S. 190, 
44 L.ed. 792. Therein it was held that 
the legislative power exists and “can be 
manifested for the purpose of protecting 
all the collective owners (of land in a2 
oil or gas pool) by securing a just dis- 
tribution to arise from the enjoyment by 
them of their privilege to reduce to pos 
session....” Let us not miss the force 
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of the language used by the highest court 
in the land. It was held that a state 
legislature may pass a law for the pur- 
pose of protecting all the collective own- 
ers in an oil pool, each against injurious 
conduct on the part of all others in the 
production of oil and gas from the under- 
ground strata. In truth, the decision goes 
further than that, for it says that the 
protection which a state law may grant 
to the collective owners is to secure to 
them a just distribution of the oil and 
gas contained in the reservoir, the lan- 
guage being “by securing a just distribu- 
tion to arise from the enjoyment by 
them (the collective owners) of their 
privilege to reduce to possession” the oil 
and gas beneath. 

The decision would have been no less 
historic than the similar decision of the 
Supreme Court of Indiana previously 
handed down in the same case were it 
not for the fact that when the United 
States Supreme Court spoke we had a 
decision of the court of last resort on a 
most important constitutional question, 
the constitutional validity of an act of 
the legislature of a state abridging the 
right of an operator to produce as freely 
as he should choose. For the Indiana 
court to so hold did not settle the ques- 
tion except in Indiana, but for the Su- 
preme Court of the United States to so 
hold settled the question for every state 
in the nation. 


Recognize Coequal Rights 

The decision is historic for the addi- 
tional reason that it manifested a re- 
markably clear grasp of the physical 
facts of oil and gas production. The court 
was careful to point to the common law 
rule announced by the state courts that 
title to the land carried with it the right 
to the minerals beneath and the conse- 
quent privilege of mining to extract them, 
and quoted from decisions of the highest 
courts in Indiana and Pennsylvania hold- 
ing that the surface proprietor has the 
right to reduce to possession the oil and 
gas beneath; but the court then said that 
there is a coequal right in them all to 
take from the common source of supply, 
and in that connection called attention to 
the peculiar qualities and characteristics 
of oil and gas held under pressure in the 
subsurface porous rock and the great in- 
jury which one producer can do to an- 
other by an excessive operation upon his 
lands. From these considerations the 
court came to the conclusion that there 
is a power in the legislature to protect 
the coequal and correlative rights of the 
several producers by legislation designed 
to secure a just distribution of the recov- 
erable products. The court said that 
“there must arise the legislative power 
to protect the right of property from de- 
struction.” As demonstrating beyond any 
question that the rule announced by the 
court is applicable in states where the 
courts have held that oil and gas is 
owned in place by the landowner as well 
as in those states where the courts have 
held that there is no title in place but 
only a right to reduce to possession and 
thereby acquire title, the following state- 
ments of the court are quoted: ; 

“If the right of the collective owners 
of the surface to take from the common 
fund, and thus reduce a portion of it to 
possession, does not create a property in- 
terest in the common fund, then the stat- 
ute does not provide for the taking of 
private property without compensation. 
If, on the other hand, there be, as a con- 
sequence of the right of the surface own- 
ers to reduce to possession, a right of 
property in them in and to the substances 
contained in the common reservoir of 
supply, then, as a necessary result of the 
right of property, its indivisible quality, 
and the peculiar position of the things to 
which it relates, there must arise the 
legislative power to protect the right of 
property from destruction. To illustrate 
by another form of statement the argu- 
ment is this: There is property in the 
surface owners in the gas and oil held 
in the natural resorvoir. Their right to 
take cannot be regulated without devast- 
ing them of their property without ade- 
quate compensation, in violation of the 
Fourteenth Amendment, and this al- 
though it be that if regulation cannot be 
exerted one property owner may deprive 
all the others of their rights, since his 
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act in so doing will be damnum absque 
injuria. This is but to say that one com- 
mon owner may divest all the others of 
their rights without wrongdoing, but the 
lawmaking power cannot protect all the 
owners in their enjoyment without vio- 
lating the Constitution of the United 
States.” 

So, the court held that a law which 
does protect all by restraining everyone 
does not violate constitutional rights. 

This decision has been approved or re- 
iterated by the same court in a number 
of decisions handed down since 1900. 

Bacon v. Walker, 204 U.S. 311, 51 
Noble State Bank v. Haskell, 219 U.S. 
104, 55 L.ed. 112, 116; 

Lindsley v. Natural Carbonic Gas Co., 
220 U.S. 55 L.ed. 369; 

West v. Kansas Natural Gas Co., 221 
U.S. 229, 252, 55 L.ed. 716, 725; 

Walls v. Midland Carbon Co., 254 U.S. 
300, 65 L.ed. 276. 

Legislative Power Exists 

For 31 years now it has been estab- 
lished that the legislative power exists to 
secure a just distribution. It is the law 
today. In the meantime, the state courts, 
although still adhering to their former 
holdings with reference to the right of a 
landowner to produce all the oil and gas 
he can through wells drilled upon his 
land, have nevertheless freely admitted 
the legislative authority to provide other- 
wise. These rulings are admittedly sub- 
ject to this legislative power. 

The existence of this power furnishes 
an aswer to the question which was asked 
as to what can be done in view of the 
presence of the human element, so much 
encouraged as it is by the 75-year-old 
rule of law. 

Let us make a practical application of 
this legislative authority to the particular 
program under discussion. To do so calls 
for a consideration of certain facts re- 
cently brought to light. 

What is the meaning from a legal 
standpoint of the recent discovery and 
development by geologists and petroleum 
engineers of the existence and merit in 
this thing we call reservoir energy? Be- 
fore its recent discovery oil producers 


knew, for it was a thing obvious upon 
the surface, that there was an expulsive 
force present in every newly opened oil 
pool, and that for awhile this force would 
drive the oil and gas out of the reservoir 
with great rapidity. They called it “rock 
pressure.” It seems to have actually been 
believed that the more expeditious the 
utilization of this rock pressure, the 
greater the recovery of oil; it seems to 
have been feared that unless it was quick- 
ly used it would disappear. It later de- 
veloped that one reason why it did some- 
times actually disappear unless quickly 
used was because in many wells the in- 
side string of casing was improperly 
seated and/or cemented in the oil-pro- 
ducing formation, with the result that 
there was a leakage of gas and pressure 
around the bottom of the casing into 
other strata lying above but having no 
or little pressure in them. In such a 
ease, unless wide-open production was ex- 
peditiously had, the pressure would soon 
disappear. Furthermore, under the old 
rule of law, as found and declared by the 
courts, first in could, if he chose, be 
first served, and therefore first in used 
the existing rock pressure to his heart’s 
content. 
Reservoir Pressures 

For a great many years producers 
seemed to have known little or nothing 
about what geologists and petroleum en- 
gineers have in recent years brought to 
light. They doubtless thought that the 
pressure in the reservoir could be per- 
mitted to escape without doing any other 
harm than to deprive other producers of 
its mere lifting power. They regarded it 
as of value only as a means for lifting 
oil through the well casing. The old-time 
oil producer seemed not to know that by 
the pressure, which increases as depths 
increase, free gas is highly compressed. 
as for example, when the depth is about 
6,500 feet, as at Oklahoma City, 1,000 
cubic feet of gas, measured at atmos- 
pheric pressure, occupies the space of 
about 1 bbl. of oil; and not to know 
that by reason of the pressure, tremen- 
dous quantities of gas are held in solu- 
tion with the oil which lies beneath the 
free gas. He seemed not to know that 








COMPANY MANAGEMENT MUST ACT 
TO BETTER CONDITIONS, SAYS BOYD 





In his report as acting chairman of 
the division of refining, W. R. Boyd, Jr., 
executive vice president of the American 
Petroleum Institute, said: 

In a sense we, in the petroleum in- 
dustry, are absurdly demoralized. Our 
business nerves are raw and frayed. Our 
business vitality is low. We say irrespon- 
sible things; we commit foolish deeds. We 
ery aloud for “leadership” when already 
there is a surfeit of it. What we need 
most right now are followers. All the 
leadership necessary to right conditions 
in the industry exists already in each 
company. 

There is no magic way to restore pros- 
perity in the oil business. No leader se- 
lected for the industry can make or en- 
force policies for any individual unit. But 
there is a common-sense method for find- 
ing the way back to prosperity, viz., for 
the management of each company refin- 
ing oil in the United States to adapt its 
operations to the recommendations con- 
tained in the reports of the committees 
on economics of the institute and of the 
Federal Oil Conservation Board. Such 
action would instantly improve condi- 
tions if, indeed, it would not actually put 
the refining branch of the. industry on 
a profitable basis in a surprisingly short 
time. 

The statistical position of the industry 
has improved to some extent. Admittedly, 
good work has been done. Some reduc- 
tion in gasoline stocks has been made; 
and some refining units, be it said to 
their eternal credit, have done as much 
as, or more than, their share. Neverthe- 
less, it is plainly and, if I may say it, 
painfully evident that some units of the 
industry have paid little serious heed to 
the remarkably accurate forecasts of con- 
ditions. The result of weeks of intensive 
study, and of the experience and best 
judgment of groups of competent men of 


the industry, has gone into these reports. 
The generous expenditure of time, money 
and effort of these men, made with the 
sole motive of aiding the industry in gen- 
eral, deserves more attention and greater 
support than it has been receiving. 

Believe it or not, economic factors that 
are just as plain as the nose on one’s face 
are governing conditions in the petro- 
leum industry. Unless managing execu- 
tives of all refining units, whether oper- 
ating independently or as part of an in- 
tegrated company, keep informed and re- 
vise production operations so as to ad- 
just, and keep adjusted, the delicate bal- 
ance between the industry’s supply of 
products and the current <»mand there- 
for, conditions cannot impi»ve material- 
ly; there can be nothing more than a 
struggle on the part of each refining unit 
to survive until enough of the companies 
now failing or refusing to meet the prob- 
lem intelligently go into bankruptcy and 
pass out of the picture. 

The problems of the industry require 
solution by the industry. Representative 
groups within the industry must study 
the problems, and recommend solutions; 
but nothing can be accomplished, finally, 
without the independent acceptance of 
these recommendations by individual 
units. If any semblance of orderly prog- 
ress in the restoration of prosperity for 
the refining branch of the petroleum in- 
dustry is to be achieved, it must, and 
will, come through the serious individual 
support of those sound industrial pro- 
grams developed by group action. In the 
very nature of our competitive enter- 
prise, it cannot be done unless every re- 
finer watches for, and heeds, the danger 
signals as they are given. For some to 
continue to beat the tom-toms of dissen- 
sion igs only to prolong the industry’s 
agony, and to make themselves and their 
industry appear ridiculous. 
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this gas in solution with the oil very 
greatly decreases the viscosity of the oil 
and increases its ability and tendency to 
move through the small pores of the rock 
containing it. He seemed not to know 
that if there is a rapid expulsion of the 
free gas, the resultant expansion which 
occurs in the formation withdraws with 
great rapidity the gas which is in solu- 
tion with the oil and leaves the oil where 
it lay and rises to fill the cavities created 
by the escape of free gas, and that it 
leaves very great quantities of the oil in 
a viscous and less fluid state in the pores 
where it originally accumulated. He 
seemed not to understand that when such 
a thing takes place the oil which remains 
behind can only be recovered by the ap- 
plication and use of highly expensive arti- 
ficial methods, if it can be recovered at 
all; whereas, if the wells are cased low 
enough and are properly equipped to pro- 
duce from only the oil-saturated portion 
of the formation and the flow is suffi- 
ciently retarded, then the gas in solution 
with the oil will bring with it as it 
moves along much of the oil with which 
it is immediately associated, and, in addi- 
tion, highly compressed free gas will 
slowly find its way downward into oil- 
containing pores and will, instead of by- 
passing the oil, propel it in considerable 
measure to the well-bore. 

Also, we are told that hydrostatic 
pressure plays a very important part in 
this picture. We are told that water, 
which is heavier than the oil, lies be 
neath or around the edges of the accum- 
ulated oil and usually the bed of water 
extends over areas reaching far away 
from the vicinity of the oil-containing 
formation and it presses hard from be- 
aeath and around the body of oil. As 
che gas and oil are relased through wells, 
the water forces its way in. Gas moves 
more freely through the sand pores than 
the oil or the water; and the water moves 
more freely than the oil. The result is 
chat if there is an inordinate release of 
pressure, the gas and oil about the well 
rush out too fast for surrounding oil cor- 
respondingly to move in, and the water 
intrudes into the spaces of least pres- 
sure, the partially vacated pores, and it 
often comes to the well-bore in advance 
of the surrounding oil, thus causing what 
is termed “coning.” We are also told 
that “channeling” occurs, and from con- 
ing and channeling oil is sealed off and 
becomes unrecoverable; whereas, if the 
flow of the wells is properly retarded the 
water will retain its position beneath or 
around the accumulated oil and cause 
the oil to follow ahead and upward so 
that the percentage of its recovery is 
increased. 

Restricting Production 

The combination of gas-carriage and 
water-drive are attainable only by means 
of a retarded operation of the wells in 
the field during the natural flow period. 
To properly utilize these forces consti- 
tutes an efficient utilization of what en- 
gineers call “reservoir energy.’ Compe- 
tent engineers have asserted that although 
the potential capacity of the 800 wells 
in the Oklahoma City Field is around 
10,000,000 bbls. of oil per day, and al- 
though large quantities of oil could be 
produced if these wells should be oper- 
ated at or near their potential capacities, 
nevertheless, that if there should be any 
such operation thereof there would be left 
in the ground forever absolutely unrecov- 
erable immense amounts of oil; whereas, 
by a substantially restricted flow of all 
the wells in the field the ultimate recov- 
ery will be increased, and they have 
asserted that no matter what the market 
demand for oil in that field should hap- 
pen to be, still, if the greatest ultimate 
recovery is to be there had, the field 
should never be allowed to produce in 
excess of 300,000 bbls. per day, and that 
ratable taking must be enforced. In some 
fields there is very little free gas pres- 
ent in the formation, but always there is 
gas in solution with the oil and almost 
without exception beneath or around the 
oil there is a water bed. Whether there 
be free gas or not, the method of effi- 
cient operation above described is said 
to apply. 

In the light of these recent engineering 
and geological disclosures. does it require 
(Continued on Page 117) 
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Anti-Knock Standards— 
Today and Tomorrow 


“If the industry is not careful it will find that 
it has educated the public to a false idea of gas- 
oline value by octane number, just as many com- 
panies educated the public to a false idea by using 
the old Beaume gravity scale which today means 
just nothing at all as a single standard for gasoline 


“Nothing at all is gained by companies’ running 
up the octane number for sales purposes for above 
a certain point the motor does not know the differ- 
ence ‘Tomorrow’s motor probably will require 
higher octane numbers but to sell fuel for the 
motor that does not exist is nonsense” 


— Warren C. Platt in National Petroleum News 





It’s wisdom to make and sell gaso- 
line that fully suits the motors that 
do exist today 


Dubbs cracked gasoline does that 





It’s wisdom to have equipment in 
your refinery that will produce gasoline 
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to meet the higher anti-knock needs of 
the motor of tomorrow 


The Dubbs process will do that, too 


It’s wisdom to blend Dubbs cracked 
gasoline with your troublesome straight 
run Then you have a fuel meeting 
today’s anti-knock needs—a fuel you 
can sell at a profit 


Dubbs cracking is the key to the whole 
gasoline problem—today and tomorrow 


Universal Oil Products Co 
’ Chicago Illinois 


Dubbs Cracking Process 
Owner and Licensor 
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ime Is Ripe for Unitized Production 


Plan Will Be Forced on Industry If Not Accepted, De- 


November 12, 1931 


clares J. Edgar Pew. Survival of Fittest Leads to Disaster 


By J. Edgar Pew 
Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia, Pa.* 


In the last 16 years improvements in 
oil refining have made it possible to 
double our recovery of gasoline from the 
barrel of oil. 

In the next five years I am convinced 
that the industry can double its average 
recovery of crude per well, if it will unite 
on a unit plan of production, along with 
the conception that each owner in a pool 
is entitled to an equitable share of its 
oil and gas rather than to capture as 
much as he can, as fast as he can. 
United production is now recognized as 
technically feasible, economically sound, 
a means of conserving oil resources, and 
profitable. 

I believe the time is ripe to accept this 
program. If we do not accept it of our 
own volition, it will be forced on us; 
and if we wait for this, we will face a 
long struggle with contradictory laws. 
conflicting regulations, hostile public 
opinion, and chaotic conditions within the 
industry. 

In refining, the industry’s advances 
rate it among the most progressive of 
manufacturing activities. In storage and 
transportation it hag made a proud rec- 
ord; and in distribution and marketing 
it has brought its products, at low cost. 
within easy reach of every one of the 
country’s 25,000,000 motor cars. Finally, 
gasoline taxes have provided a modern 
highway system for the continent. 

Our weakness has been in production ; 
a weakness for which the industry is not 
fairly to be blamed, because the laws have 
manacled it. But I am sure the time has 
come when a way of escape may be 
opened, if we shall but act unitedly, wise- 
ly, and with a view to both the public’s 
and our own interest. 

Advances in Refining Unparalleled 

Consider what has been accomplished in 
refining. I know of no industry whose 
advances have outpaced our accomplish- 
ments in better, cheaper, more efficient 
refining. Petroleum’s products are legion ; 
the demand for them has constantly mul- 
tiplied. We have not only kept up with 
this demand, but at the same time have 
made products less expensive and with 
constantly lessening drafts on our re- 
sources of crude. It constitutes an 
achievement I believe unparalleled by any 
other industry. We get more gasoline 
from one barrel of crude petroleum than, 
so recently as 1914, we got from two. 
This has been our response to demands 
for conservation, to warnings of possible 
exhaustion, and—most of all—to the in- 
dustry’s intelligent apprehension of its 
problems. Moreover, better pipe lines for 
crude, the piping of gasoline, gas-tight 
tanks, reduced fire hazards—these have 
saved millions of barrels of potential gas- 
oline annually. 

But in the producing branch we have 
been charged with recklessness, lack of 
vision, and deliberate unconcern for the 
public interest. Of these accusations I 
enter the broadest denial. The industry 
has at great cost systematically applied 
the lessons of science and experience. 
Deeper wells, improved drilling machin- 
ery, the aid of the geologist and the geo- 
physicist, have enabled us to reach pro- 
ducing horizons that, a few years ago, 
might as well have been in the moon: 
better control has largely ended the 
wastes of flush production. 

Production Still Greatest, Problem 

Nevertheless, production remains our 
greatest problem. The present practices 
in leasing and leasholding—the prevail- 
ing legal restrictions—prevent co-opera- 
tions to lessen drilling cost, increase re- 
coveries, and make our developed fields 
serve as reserves—leaving the oil in the 
ground until it is needed, instead of rush- 
ing madly to get it out regardless of 
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whether or not there is need for it at 
the moment. 

Because of the unreasonable restric- 
tions now imposed on us, these things 
result : 

1. A great waste of valuable gas 
which, if properly conserved, should be 
recirculated through the sands, produc- 
ing more oil, 

2. Improper development of the fields, 
causing water encroachments. 

3. Loss in ultimate recoveries of oil 
estimated at 50 per cent. 

4. A market condition that forces 
abandonment of smaller fields and wells 
because they cannot compete with oil un- 
economically produced from flush fields. 

The industry has lost hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in the past five years 
through its producing methods. The pub- 
lic has lost as much in values, and stands 
to lose yet much more in future through 
increased prices. For its enjoyment of 
10-cent gasoline today, the public will 
one day pay a heavy price penalty. The 
states will lose through unemployment 
and lessened taxation values. 

It is not my purpose to go into de- 
tails with which you gentlemen are thor- 
oughly familiar. I am, however, challeng- 
ing you frankly to consider with me 
these losses, and our responsibility. By 
our failure in dealing with production, 
we hold ourselves up as inefficient, blind, 
and lacking in the qualifications of good 
business men. We are subjecting ourselves 
to the menace of injurious legislation— 
perhaps of having the industry itself. 
second greatest in the land, as we are 
proud to say—wrested from our hands. 
Have we forgotten what happened to the 
railroads a few years ago? “Oh,” you say, 
“but that was in a wartime emergency.” 
Yes, it was; but today, in a time of 
peace, we see the grip of martial law 
fixed on more than half the country’s 
oil production. Who shall say how far 
such a precedent may not be followed, 
or into what other fields? Who can insure 
the stability of our economic system 
when such things can befall? 

Not Solved by “Survival of Fittest” 

Our problem is not to be solved by 
cheerfully accepting a policy of “survival 
of the fittest.” To such a program a 
small minority of the industry is still 
committed; but I say: That way lies 
disaster. We will have no peace through 
a war of extermination. The world’s his- 
tory since 1914 has surely proved this. 
If anybody imagines that by ruthlessly 
crushing the weaker units the excesses of 
production can be curbed, he is tragically 
mistaken. It would drive out all those 
splendid forces of adventure, initiative, 
individual effort, and bull-necked cour- 
age on which the industry depends for 
finding the hidden stores of crude. No 
program of eliminating these vital forces 
has ever worked or ever will. To seek 
salvation that way would be about as 
wise as Noah would have been if, instead 
of building “the Ark,” he had started 
work on an irrigation system. Whoever 
would commit us to such a plan is for- 
getting the parable of the swine that got 


. some distorted notions into their heads 


and hurled themselves into the sea. 

But even if such a program succeeded, 
its success would be more unfortunate 
even than its failure. I would be sorry 
for the surviving “fittest”? when he found 
himself alone on top of the petroleum 
world—object of all suspicion, target for 
all hatreds; ham-strung by impossible 
regulations, and an easy mark for the 
legislative experiments alike of half-baked 
radicalism and hard-shell demagogery. 

How Supply and Demand Work 

Of course there is always the good old 
law of supply and demand to fall back 
upon for defense of any unconscionable 
economic distortion. Whatever the law 


of supply and demand might mean in a 
free state of industry and economics, it 
has been pretty well repealed by practice 
and statutes; what is left of it needs po- 
licing to save it from legislative rape and 
judicial mayhem. That supply is deter- 
mined by demand, and that in the long 
run they balance each other, is good 
enough generalization for the economist 
thinking in the absolute zero of a perfect 
vacuum; but let’s see how it works. 
Whose “demand” caused East Texas to 
well nigh drown the industry? Whence 
has come the “demand” for huge, un- 
timely and wasteful new production that 
repeatedly has brought chaos into the 
business? Certainly the industry didn’t 
“demand” it; nor did the consuming pub- 
lic. The fact is that the oil industry, as 
now restricted by statutes and injunc- 
tions, by laws and decrees, igs about as 
responsive to the classic law of supply 
and demand as Sir Isaac Newton’s apple 
was to the gravitational pull of the planet 
Neptune. 

Is it not time for us to recognize these 
things, and get together on a plan to 
solve our difficulties? You gentlemen, re- 
sponsible to your stockholders and to your 
country, know it is time to act. Then why 
hold back? I say to you that if this meet- 
ing can agree on a plan and set up ma- 
chinery for its operation, it will have 
rendered the institute’s greatest service. 

Unit of Co-operation Plan Best 

I submit two suggestions. They look 
to economy, to conservation, to establish- 
ing an adequate reserve, and to making 
new production discoveries a safeguard 
rather than a menace. They are: 

1. Complete and unqualified adoption 
of a unit plan of production. 

2. Corollary to the first, the accept- 
ance as fundamental that each owner in 
a pool is entitled to his equitable share 
in its oil and gas, as opposed to the 
present anarchic rule of everybody getting 
all he can as fast as he can. 

Certain principles of unitization of an 
oil field were included in the plan which 
Henry L. Doherty advanced several years 
ago. I was among those who opposed 
him, not because we did not believe a 
unit plan of operating an oil field was 
desirable, but for the reason that the in- 
dustry was almost unanimous in the 
opinion that the plan then proposed was, 
at least at that time, wholly impractical. 
I do believe that the best method of op- 
erating an oil field can only be reached 
through some kind of unit, or co-opera- 
tive, operation. I believe that 75 to 90 
per cent of the industry thinks the same. 
1 want to see us united 100 per cent on 
that policy, and then go forward to the 
goal. Whether we agree with Mr. Doherty 
or not, he is entitled to great credit for 
having been one of the earlier advocates 
of the principle involved in this method 
of producing oil. 

Unit operation would effect great sav- 
ings in investment, in operation, in re- 
coveries of oil, in conservation and proper 
use of gas for repressuring, etc. Clarel 
B. Mapes, technologist of the Mid-Conti- 
nent Oil and Gas Association, has said 
that the greater Seminole pools, if uni- 
fied, would have required 640 fewer wells. 
These at $85,000 each would have saved 
$54,000,000. Air-lift investments would 
hardly have been made, saving another 
$60,000,000 to $100,000,000. Mr. Mapes 
also claims that to properly utilize the gas 
from the average field is worth 25 cents 
per barrel of oil produced. 

East Texas, with 100,000 acres of prob- 
able producing area, has 5,000 20-acre 
units. Drilled with one well to each 20 
acres, as is a conservative estimate of 
what will take place under present 
practices, it will require 5,000 wells, 
costing about $100,000,000. If this 
field produces, as it is claimed it 


will, 20,000 bbls. per acre, and at the 
rate of 400,000 bbls. per day, it would 
require 14 years to get its production. 
The field will actually produce for a much 
longer period. Unit operation would have 
saved fully 50 per cent of drilling, or 
$50,000,000. If under present practices 
we drilled one well to 10 acres, as might 
easily happen, the saving by unit opera- 
tion would be much greater. Further, 
with a 100 per cent saving of gas and re- 
pressuring therewith, much more oil 
would be produced, at much less cost. 
Antitrust Laws No Longer Wise 

My second suggestion, that each owner 
in a pool is entitled to his equitable 
share of its oil and gas, sounds startling 
in view of the history of the industry, 
and of court decisions allowing to each 
owner all that could be recovered through 
his property. I shall not discuss the le- 
gality of this theory, or the method of 
changing our laws to establish it. Con- 
ditions change, and conceptions of right 
and wrong change with them. The Hill 
railroads only a few years ago were pre- 
vented by the courts from merging, and 
public opinion sustained the courts. But 
a little later opinion had so reversed it- 
self that Congress passed a law to force 
such consolidations ; and now the railroad 
managements cannot effect them fast 
enough to satisfy either legislators or the 
public. I am convinced there has been a 
like shift of attitude toward the oil in- 
dustry. Oil is produced in nearly half 
the states, and the industry is closer to 
more people than any other save agricul- 
ture. Its unique production problems are 
better understood by outsiders than we 
realize. Ancient prejudices against the 
industry have lost their edge. Antitrust 
laws are no longer accepted as the dicta 
of ultimate wisdom. Why, the President 
of the United States himself pointed the 
way for us. Do we forget what he, as 
Secretary of Commerce, said only a short 
time before he became his party’s nomi- 
nee? Let me recall it. I read from the 
famous Tulsa interview (published exclu- 
sively in The Oil and Gas Journal Octo- 
ber 28, 1926) : 

“An amendment to the Sherman act, 
permitting oil companies to curtail their 
drilling activities in small localized 
fields, which may threaten to upset the 
conditions of the entire industry, seems 
to be advisable. 

“T believe that the oil industry is 
clean. * * * When one considers the 
widespread distribution of gasoline, and 
the very limited amount of profit in a 
gallon of gasoline, surely not over 2 
eents per gallon, considering everything, 
it is surprising. It is a wonderfully dis- 
tributed product. 

“You have the annual meeting of the 
American Petroleum Institute coming to 
your city in December; and if the mem- 
bers of this body can get together and 
formulate some plan regarding modifi- 
cation of the Sherman antitrust act, as 
applied to drilling flush fields, and prop- 
erly present this plan, I see no reason 
why it should not receive favorable ac- 
tion at the hands of Congress. 

“When the Federal Oil Conservation 
Board was formed there was a suspicion 
in the minds of all of them that it was 
created to harass and worry the oil busi- 
ness. That absolutely was not the inten- 
tion. The Federal Oil Conservation Board 
was formed for the purpose of assisting 
the industry and helping it to work out 
whatever problems confronted it. 

“In doing this work, it has already 
made a start; and other steps will follow- 
In assisting the Federal Oil Conservation 
Board, the industry can do much, and 
most of the remedies which will be help- 
ful to the petroleum situation should 
originate within the industry itself.” 

Thus said Secretary Hoover in Octo- 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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November 12, 1931 


President, Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), Chicago, and Chairman, Division of Marketing, 


The division of marketing of the Amer- 
jean Petroleum Institute has taken an in- 
teresting part in the development of the 
oil industry during the past year. 

The year had hardly begun when we 
received word from Washington that the 
Federal Trade Commission had radically 
revised our code of marketing practices. 
This necessitated changing our plan to 
hold a mid-year meeting of the division 
at Tulsa in May, such meeting being held 
in Chicago, March 2 to 4 instead. The 
principal discussion at that meeting con- 
cerned plans looking toward the reinstate- 
ment of our code. The committee repre- 
senting the institute, Roy B. Jones, Hen- 
ry M. Dawes, L. L. Stephens, Edwin 8. 
Hall, and W. R. Boyd, Jr., arranged, 
subsequently, a public hearing before the 
Federal Trade Commission; related the 
story of each rule in the code and the 
particular practice in the industry it was 
intended to cover. 


There are 60 regional and state code 
committees, and most of these commit- 
tees meet monthly. The minutes of over 
400 meetings of code committees have 
been received by the American Petroleum 
Institute, and checked before filing. 


The committee on fire prevention in 
marketing and the committee on disposal 
of marketing wastes are preparing man- 
uals of recommended practice on their re- 
spective subjects which, upon completion, 
should be very helpful. The committee 
on fire prevention in marketing, through 
a special subcommittee, is also conduct- 
ing a survey of oil tanker and barge fires. 

The committee on accident prevention 
in marketing is preparing a number of 
accident prevention manuals for the guid- 
ance of employes engaged on petroleum 
marketing properties. The first of these 
to be completed is the Manual on Safe 
Driving of Automobiles, which has been 
recommended for publication by the gen- 
eral committee. 


The committee on automotive transpor- 
tation has a tremendous field ahead of 
it; and these men, by working together, 
should be able to save large sums of 
money for the oil companies. 

The committee on railroad transporta- 
tion is one of the institute’s oldest com- 
nittees. Through its numerous subcom- 
mittees, it has accomplished much affect- 
ing problems in the transportation field. 

Code of Marketing Practices 

The re-approval by the commission of 
our code has given new life to code work. 
Changes made to meet the wishes of the 
commission have not materially lessened 
the value of the code as a guide to ethical 
conduct in marketing. Adherence will go 
far toward eliminating some of the main 
causes of unprofitable and unsound op- 
erations, 

We cannot pretend that successful ap- 
plication of the code has as yet been at- 
tained. Many of the practices it con- 
demns have appeared in the conduct of 
business within the last year. Yet, I be- 
lieve we may fairly say that violations 
have been more the exception than the 
tule; that the educational force of the 
cole is having its effect; and that we 
are on the road toward elimination of 
the faulty methods which it condemns. 

In one shining particular many mar- 
keters have recently taken a step ahead 
of the code itself. Rule 1 condemns the 
Practice of loaning or leasing equipment 
4’ unsound and uneconomic. But recog- 
izing the difficulty of eliminating this 
‘nsound practice; the rule specifies the 
Way in which it shall be carried on. A 
steat many companies have now decided 
that the recommendation for discontinu- 
ance of the practice should be observed 


ee 
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|| Oil Business Is in Privileged Position 


Other Industries, Without Similar Charts to Guide Them, Are 
Watching to See What Benefits Accrue From Marketing Code 
By Edward G. Seubert 


rather than the rules for continuing it. 
They have made a splendid beginning by 
taking a firm stand against loaning, leas- 
ing, or even selling dispensing and other 
equipment to dealer-customers. To this 
extent at least, they have stopped en- 
couraging that multiplication of outlets to 
which may be ascribed a very heavy in- 
crease in marketing cost over the last 
several years. It is to be hoped that this 
move will receive concrete approval from 
all marketers, and lead toward further 
application in the interest of efficient and 
economical marketing. 
Secret Violations of Code 

Of the violations of the code which still 
come to attention, one most obviously de- 
serving forceful condemnation is the prac- 
tice of selling at prices other than those 
posted, by resorting to secret rebates, al- 
lowances, unusual credits, or other means. 
It is an astounding evidence of the frail- 
ity of human nature that some marketers 
yet resort to this practice. Gasoline is 
a commodity of practically fixed quali- 
ties and economic value, and is sold on a 
relatively narrow margin and having lit- 
tle in its nature to provide a basis upon 
which the consumer can compare relative 
merits. To bargain with the individual 
eustomer as to the price he shall pay is 
a weakness on the part of the marketer, 
which might be regarded as ludicrous 
were it not for the considerable extent 
to which it still influences the competi- 
tive struggle for business. It is, of 
course, apparent on the slightest exami- 
nation that this practice is a sure cause 
for undermining of confidence in the mar- 
keter who resorts to it—that it can lead 
only to eventual loss of volume of busi- 
ness or profits, or both. Steady exertion 
of pressure against the practice should 
lead eventually to its complete discon- 
tinuance. 

The oil industry stands in a privileged 
position in American industry on ac- 
count of its marketing code. Other in- 
dustries, so far without similar charts to 
keep them off the shoals of bad practices, 
are watching to see what benefits will 
accrue to the oil industry through the in- 
fluence exerted by the code. It should 
be a matter of pride to the industry, and 
to all marketing units involved, to dem- 
onstrate that in adherence to reasonable 
marketing codes there is a way for busi- 
ness to avoid some, at least, of the sense- 
less and unfair, and entirely harrfful, re- 
sults of unrestrained and reckless com- 
petition. 

Damage Done by Sacrifice of Profits 

In a year of depression, when the cur- 
rent oversupply of wheat has been in- 
creased by a great new crop and the over- 
supply of cotton has been aggravated so 
seriously that legislatures of southern 
states are now proposing reduction or 
entire omission of cotton production next 
year, when eoffee is being dumped into 
the Atlantic or burned to reduce the sup- 
ply, and when there ig too much copper, 
too much coal, and too much of many 
other basic commodities in the world mar- 
ket, the petroleum industry of the United 
States has been peculiarly fortunate in 
that new supply has not entirely kept 
pace with demand. 

In its statistical position the oil in- 
dustry is getting on firm ground. De- 
spite incidents which have threatened to 
destroy its security in this respect, it is 
making progress toward reduction of ex- 
cess stocks—progress which can well be 
the envy of other industries staggering 
under the burden of surpluses which con- 
tinue to increase. 

Even in manufacturing and marketing 
of motor fuel, which is the highly com- 
petitive phase of the industry producing 
its major revenues, there was in the first 
half of 1931 an increase in volume of 


sales against an average decline in crude 
runs, or production. And this encourag- 
ing development has taken place in a 
year when the cause of the depression in 
business generally is being ascribed, in 
large part, to overproduction and under- 
consumption of goods. 

Under these circumstances it is a cause 
for extreme chagrin to observe that. not 
for many years, if ever before, has the 
oil industry had a year so disastrous in 
loss of earnings. With greater volume of 
sales of its principal product, and only 
slightly diminished volume of consump- 
tion of all products, with current demand 
exceeding current new supply, the indus- 
try has still played its part in the tragic 
drama of lessened activity, wage cutting, 
and dividend reductions which has be- 
come the despair of the United States. 

Cause Found in Ruthless Competition 

If we seek the cause for this anomaly 
of reduced earnings in the face of better 
balance of demand against supply, we can 
find it quickly in the ruthlessness of the 
competitive struggle in which the indi- 
viduals and corporations composing the 
industry’s organization are engaged. The 
good of the industry as a whole, and the 
eventual good of every component part, is 
being sacrified on the altar of greed for 
gallonage. While much is being done to- 
ward cutting down production, little or 
nothing is being done to stimulate the 
demand by creating new and additional 
consumption. Greed for additional busi- 
ness means, therefore, greed for business 
that somebody else already has. 

Numerous ways of obtaining somebody 
else’s business have been devised and 
tried, but the favorite has been, and prob- 
ably always will be, price cutting. The 
producer reduces his price below the post- 
ed schedule to get an outlet for a few more 
barrels than he might otherwise sell; the 
refiner yields to an offer of a lower, and 
perhaps entirely unprofitable, price to 
keep his stills going; the marketer cuts 
prices to attract the patronage of mo- 
torists who have been going to his com- 
petitor’s station across the street. 

The immediate and logical result of 
price cutting is more price cutting. The 
competitor whose business is attacked by 
a price cut is forced to meet the price or 
lose business. Such struggles rarely re- 
mained localized. Originating indepen- 
dently at various points, they spread rap- 
idly in all directions, until now the whole 
industry is involved. We have seen the 
process repeated often in the last two 
years. Disastrous, as it obviously is to 
the whole industry, including the very 
members of the industry with which such 
price cutting waves originate, no single 
unit or group has proved powerful enough 
to stop the spread of the contagion. It 
stops only when the excesses to which 
it leads have hurt all participants suf- 
ficiently to cause a return to a more 
sober and sensible line of reasoning. 

Statistical Position Not Enough 

We have discovered that a sound sta- 
tistical position is of itself not sufficient 
to assure sound marketing of petroleum 
at any of the stages of its progress to- 
ward consumption, so long as any mar- 
keter has available more oil or oil prod- 
ucts than he can readily sell. The in- 
dividual who resorts to price cutting to 
dispose of a little more of his product, 
exercises an influence wholly out of pro- 
portion to his importance in the indus- 
try, because of the speed and generality 
with which his example is usually fol- 
lowed by those in competition with him 
and, in turn, by others to whom their in- 
fluence reaches. 

It may happen occasionally that those 
with whom waves of price cutting start 
are in actual distress, and can take no 
other course than to sell their products 
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at whatever they will bring. It is pos- 
sible that in many other instances they 
are misguided, by poor accounting prac- 
tices, into believing they are going to 
make a profit when they have no chance 
to do so. It is also possible that some 
price cutting starts on the shaky theory 
that if customers can once be secured by 
sacrificing profits, advantages can be 
gained later by increasing prices. That 
theory may be workable in individual in- 
stances, but in the aggregate of its ap- 
plication it will certainly be the cause of 
advantage only for the purchaser. 

We may well go back to fundamentals 
and ask: What is the purpose of the 
oil industry? Is it a philanthropy, in- 
tended to supply products to the public 
at the expense of stockholders, or is it 
a business undertaking intended to earn 
a reasonable return for capital employed 
in making the products of this basic com- 
modity available to mankind? 


Drift Toward No-profit Levels 

In the last few years there has been 
a pronounced drift toward no-profit lev- 

els, or actual loss levels, in the prices of 
many of the basic commodities; wheat, 
coffee, rubber, iron, copper, oil, and many 
others. That drift must be stopped, if 
our whole economic structure is not to 
disintegrate. Without profit for capital, 
there is no incentive for accumulation of 
the vast amounts of capital necessary to 
the marvelous material developments 
which typify our age. 

We must get back to the idea that op- 
erations in oil, and in every other com- 
modity, must involve payment by the con- 
sumer of prices which will assure a fair 
return to labor, capital, and the genius 
of research and management which co- 
ordinate their use. 

How shall the return to profitable op- 
erations be managed? That question is 
not easy to answer. We need further ef- 
fort to establish a better balance between 
supply and demand. Although over a 
period of months in 1931 production has 
been at a rate lower than the rate of 
consumption, we have noted again recent- 
ly a dangerous tendency to increase runs 
of crude oil at refineries. Stocks of mo- 
tor fuel in storage have at once started 
on the upward trend as these increases 
of production have taken place. The .tor- 
age stocks themselves remain too large 
for a sound statistical position, and the 
industry should make every effort to con- 
tinue the good progress it has made on 
the average so far this year toward re- 
ducing stocks to the point where they 
will represent working supplies only, and 
not surpluses above the needs of the near 
future. If this needed further progress 
in improving the statistical position can 
be made, it will eventually aid restora- 
tion of that sound basis for marketing 
which we should all like to see. 

Only One Branch Profitable 

Some would say that we need to ac- 
custom our minds anew to the idea that 
the purpose of business is to make a prof- 
it. There is at present only one branch 
of the petroleum industry that is profit- 
able. It has remained so through the 
depression. That is the transportation 
branch, which operates on rates or prices 
fixed and policed by a government orga- 
nization. But our system of law frowns 
on price fixing in any other branch of 
the industry. It makes any efforts by 
which prices might be generally fixed by 
agreement at reasonable, but profitable, 
levels absolutely unlawful. 

We are consequently forced to fall back 
upon the mass consequences of individual 
action. And here human weakness comes 
into full play. I do not point the finger 
of scorn at any one producer or refiner, 
or marketer or any group of these. We 

(Continued on Page 86) 
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MANIFOLD and often conflicting are 
the factors in the problem of. creating 
a successful Natural Gas system. Its 
very magnitude points to an adequate 
control—from conception to comple- 
tion and operation—as a prime factor 
in making the investment profitable. 
One competent hand should hold the 
reins controlling the five spirited 
steeds—investigation, engineering, 


finance, construction, management. 


IN THE organization of the Hope 
Engineering Company are men of 
engineering, of finance, of construction, 
of management—each a master of his 
specialty, yet accustomed to working 
with the others under one control, 
one policy, one responsibility, toward 
one common end. And that end 
is to provide every safeguard against 


loss to the investors in a Natural Gas 


system entrusted tothe Hope Company. 
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Engineers and Contractors in Pipe Line Construction 
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Causes Of Pipe Line Corrosion Scanned 


Some Correlation Between Long Line Currents and Corrosion 
Found, With Definite Relation Between Corrosion and Soil Resistivity 


By C. R. Weidner and L. E. Davis 
Prairie Pipe Line Co., Independence, Kans.’ 


The determination of soil corrosivity 
js of great economic importance to pipe 
ine companies, both from the standpoint 
of protecting new lines and the recondi- 
ioning of old ones. K. H. Logan recent- 
ly summarized a number of tests for the 
letermination of the corrosiveness of 
oils, and pointed out briefly their limi- 
ations and essential features. Of the 
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Figure 1 


rarioug methods described, Shepard’s is 
me of the most practical for field use 
bn account of the ease in making frequent 
and rapid tests of earth resistivity along 
pipe line or along a proposed route. 

E. R. Shepard in his pioneering work 
id not obtain complete and conclusive 
lata, on account of the impracticability 
f examining the pipe lines to determine 
he pit depths. Stanley Gill and W. F. 
Rogers have made a complete pipe line 
urrent and soil resistivity survey for 
mn 8-inch oil pipe line, 8 miles in length, 
located in the Texas Gulf Coast area. 
Their conclusions are different from 
Shepard’s. 

The purpose of the work described in 













*Presented at twelfth annual meeting of 
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this paper and the data presented are to 
supplement the work of previous investi- 
gators and to verify their results. 


Factors Affecting Pipe Corrosion 

In making a study of pipe line corro- 
sion, it should be borne in mind that 
long line currents and soil resistivity are 
only two of a large number of factors 
or variables that affect the corrosion of 
pipe. Therefore, at the outset a list of 
some of the more important factors is 
given: 

Soil conditions: 


Electrical resistivity. 
Classification—silt, loam, clay. 
Texture—fine or coarse, colloids. 
. Chemical constituents—acid or alka- 
line. 
5 


ye o9 No 


. Permeability—also ability to ab- 
sorb and retain water from a lower level. 
. Cross-section—kind and depth of 
subsoil. 

7. Origin—glacial, 
ing rock. , 

8. Age—amount of weathering. 

9. Oxygen concentration. 

Topography : 

1. Ravines, creek and river crossings. 

2. Slope, with or across pipe line. 

3. Benches or flat places on a hillside. 

4. Seepage, hillside springs. 

5. Swamps and salt marshes. 

Rainfall: 

Amount and distribution. 

Electric currents: 


1. Stray currents from electric rail 
ways, power and telegraph lines. 
2. Galvanic or long line currents. 


Artificial conditions: 

1. Oil leaks. 

2. Drainage—from oil and gas wells. 
refinery and factory wastes, barnyards. 

3. Road crossings. 

4, Connections to other pipe lines. 

5. Vegetation. 

6. Cinder fills. 

7%. Protective coatings. 

The authors recently have had the op- 
portunity to measure the soil resistivity 
and pit depths along 58 miles of 8-inch 
oil pipe lines located in Oklahoma. This 
amount of pipe was being taken up for 
use in a different location. Long line 
currents were measured on only 11.4 
miles of one line, as time and personne! 
did not permit taking these measurements 
for the entire mileage. Figure 1 shows 
the location and Table 1 the description 
of the pipe lines. 

Measurement of Long Line Currents 

The method and equipment used in 
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measuring long line currents were the 
same as Shepard’s. Where the line was 
uncovered, contacts were made with a 
C-clamp. Most of the contacts, however, 
were made with seven-eighths inch drill 
steel bars 42 inches long, diamond- 
pointed ‘on the contact end. These were 
driven down to the top of the pipe, well 
tapped with a hammer to loosen any 
scale or rust, and foot pressure applied 
to the top, while the meter readings were 
observed. This method of contact proved 
to be rapid and satisfactory. No differ- 
ence in the meter readings was observed 
whenever one method of contact was 
checked with the other. 


The difference in potential between two 


ments were taken every 100 feet, and in 
some cases every 25 feet. 

Current measurements were taken only 
on two sections of the Kay County line. 
One section, 6.1 miles in length, was near 
the east end of the line; and the other 
section, 5.3 miles in length, was near the 
middle. 

Observations on Long Line Currents 

For the first 2 miles of the east section 
measurements were taken the day follow- 
ing an extremely heavy rain. The ground 
was thoroughly soaked from the surface 
to a depth below the bottom of the pipe. 
Some amazing reversals and discharges 
of current were observed for these 2 
miles. The potential difference at all 
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points on the line 100 feet apart was 
measured with a standard millivolt meter 
with two scales—one graduated from 0 
to 2.5 millivolts, the other from 0 to 5.0 
millivolts. Connections from the line to 
the meter were made with 110 feet of 14- 
gauge weatherproof copper wire. The 
magnitude of the electrical current car- 
ried by the line was computed directly 
from the potential drop, using the equa- 
tion 1 millivolt equals 1.37 amperes. 
Measurements usually were taken 500 
feet apart, except where the current was 
constant, in which case they were taken 
about 1,000 feet apart. Where the cur- 
rent discharged or reversed, measure- 


points of reversal or discharge was great 
er than 5 millivolts. As this was the 
maximum measurement that could be 
made with the meter used, it was impos 
sible to compute the exact amperes at 
these points. However, some interesting 
facts were developed. At all points of 
current discharge, with one exception, the 
soil resistivity was 1,200 ohms or less, 
the average being about 800 ohms. In 
the one exception mentioned the resistiv 
ity was 1,400 ohms. The ‘pitting along 
these 2 miles was more general and rela 
tively more severe than for the rest of 
this section. Since there were no known 


(Continued on Page 144) 
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BROWN INDICATING CONTROL PYROMETER 





Exactness in temperature control is necessary 
in oil refining. At the same time in this in- 
dustry where large amounts of crude and re- 
charging stock are in process the utmost 
dependability in the automatic controls 
employed is vital. Brown Pyrometers for 
automatic control can be supplied in either 
Potentiometer or Millivoltmeter types, and 
in either indicating, recording or controlling 
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F your furnace is running under 
automatic temperature control 
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and a thermocouple wire breaks or burns out 
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= or a binding post works loose 

















= or a leed wire opens 


. . 41 "l 
=— or a short-circuit or ground occurs 


rs N THEN your control will go bad, your furnace may be imperilled, UNLESS your control 
ane ace Pyrometer has the Brown patented Thermocouple Circuit Safety Device. Ask about it. 
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tention Given to Developing Methods of Measuring Damage 
By Stanley Gill and Fred W. Karl 


For purposes of evaluation, the losses 
which arise from corrosion of petroleum 
production equipment may be divided 
into the following classes: 

A. Destruction of equipment: These 
losses are concerned only with the ac- 
tual value of the material which is de- 
stroyed as a result of corrosion. 

B. Cost of repairs: This includes the 
expenditures which are necessary to over- 
come losses arising from corrosion, and 
to restore equipment to its previous con- 
dition. 

C. Losses of production: This includes 
the value of oil lost during the shutdown 
periods, and which would be recovered 
if it were not for corrosion. 

D. Indirect increases in production 
cost: Corrosion results in great increases 
in lifting costs, aside from those arising 
directly from the necessary replacement 
of equipment. Under this head may be 
included the followmg costs which are 
caused by corrosion but seldom charged 
against it: 

1. Water troubles 
punctures of casing. 

2. Extra pulling jobs to replace cups 
cut by accumulation of corrosion prod- 
ucts from rods or tubing. 

3. Decreased pump efficiency due to 
corrosion of working barrels and balls 
and seats, entailing an increased power 
consumption. 

4. Increased cost for treating the 
emulsion formed by excessive fluid slip- 
page past corroded balls and seats. 

BE. Water flooding of sands: Admis- 
sion of water through corroded casing 
has resulted in water flooding of sands 
in certain fields, 

F. Accelerated production decline: 
Corrosion of certain items of well equip- 
ment results in rapid decline in produc- 
tion rates, and this diminishes the total 
quantity of oil which is recovered from 
a well. In extreme cases corrosion may 
result in the loss of a well before it has 
completely drained the surrounding sand, 
and thus makes necessary the drilling of 
more wells than would otherwise be nec- 
essary to drain a field. 

The several sources of loss are dis- 
cussed in some detail below, and the fac- 
tors which enter info the evaluation of 
each are described. 

Destruction of Equipment 

The most obvious source of corrosion 
loss is in the destruction of casing, tub- 
ing, tanks, and other equipment. For 
this reason the importance of actual de- 
preciation of material is usually over 
emphasized in considering the corrosion 
problem. Actually, of course, the value 
of the corroded equipment constitutes a 
very great source of loss. It is not, how- 
ever, of greater importance than are 
other, less considered phases of the prob- 
lem. In a sense, the apparent simplicity 
of estimating the losses which result from 
destruction of material results in inac- 
curate estimates of corrosion losses. If 1 
piece of equipment fails by corrosion 
after 10 years of service, it is exceed- 
ingly simple to estimate the annual cor- 
rosion loss as one-tenth of its initial 
value. Such a procedure is, however, en- 
tirely erroneous, and gives an exagger- 
ated value for the losses, since it fails 
to take into account normal deprecia- 
tion and obsolescence. If, for example, 
normal mechanical wear would have re- 
sulted in failure of the equipment in 
question after a service of approximate- 
ly 10 years, the corrosion has not re- 
sulted in any loss of material whatso- 
ever. In the same way, if the discarded 
equipment has any junk value, this junk 
value should be credited against the cor- 
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rosion losses. Upon these considerations, 
the following simple means of evaluat- 
ing losses of material are predicated: 


(1) Actual loss of material equals de- 
preciated value at time of failure minus 
scrap recovering value. 


In order to determine the “depreciated 
value of equipment at time of failure,” 
it is necessary that a method be devised 
for determining what life could be ex- 
pected from the specific item of equip- 
ment if it were not subject to any cor- 
rosive attack. This immediately estab- 
lishes a depreciation rate from which 
the “depreciated value of equipment at 
time of failure” is determined. Methods 
by which the life expectancy of each 
class of petroleum production equipment 
may be determined are detailed below: 

Casing 

In estimating the service life which 
would be expected from casing strings, 
if it were not for corrosion difficulties. 
it is necessary to differentiate between 
inside and outside casing strings. 

Outside casing strings should last for 
the life of the well; ie. the casing 
should remain in serviceable condition 
until production has declined to a point 
where further operation of the well is 
not economically justifiable. Because of 
the difficulty and expense of recovering 
outside casing, it can properly be con- 
sidered as possessing no value at the ex- 
piration of this period. Instances in 
which a profit can be derived from the 
recovery of outside casing are not suf- 
ficiently frequent to invalidate the above 


reasoning. From the characteristics of a 
field and from the rate of production 
decline, the probable ultimate economic 
life of a well, from the production stand- 
point, can be calculated; and this figure 
can be applied directly as a normal life 
expectancy for outside casing. Therefore, 
the actual loss of material which results 
from the corrosion failure of an outside 
casing string may be expressed as follows: 


(2) Actual loss of material equals ini- 
tial cost of casing times 1 minus age at 
time of failure divided by estimated 
economic life of well, minus scrap re- 
covery value, 


Inside casing strings, on the other 
hand, are in most cases entirely recover- 
able, and the value for re-use is prac- 
tically equal to the value of new casing. 
The service life is dependent only upon 
the number of times the material is re- 
used. Hence, for all practical purposes, 
it may be assumed that the value of in- 
side casing results in a loss of material 
equal to the value of new material. The 
formula for loss by corrosion of inside 
casing may be expressed as: 


(3) Actual loss of material equals ini- 
tial cost of casing, minus scrap recovery 
value. 


Corrosion is not, of course, the only 
cause of casing failure; but the other 
causes, such as cutting of casing by wire 
lines, wear by tubing, shifting of forma- 
tion, ete., cannot properly be considered 
as characteristic, even of one field. They 
should, therefore, be classed as well trou- 
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Figure 1. Fatigue stress in tubing. 


DERIVATION OF FIGURE 1 


From the work of Launhardt and Wey- 
rauch, Goodman (Mechanics Applied to En- 
gineering, p. 634) constructed the diagram 
shown in the upper portion of Figure 1. 
Experimental data show that for a stress 
alternation from zero to a tension, the lim- 
iting stress for safety is one-half the ulti- 
mate tensile strength; Le., a ferrous metal 
will endure an infinite number of stress 
variations from no load to one-half its ulti- 
mate tensile strength without failure. As 
the minimum stress is increased, the maxi- 
mum is raised until at the ultimate they 
are equal. This is based on tests of pre- 
pared specimens where the section consid- 
ered is smooth and continuous. For varia- 
tion of the cross-section in the metal the 
endurance limit is decreased until, for sharp 
V-threads, the value is one-fourth that for 
a uniform cross-section (the Fatigue of 
Metals, Moore and Kommers, p. 141). Since 
the A.P.I. thread is not a sharp “V,”" but 
is truncated, the endurance limit has been 
arbitrarily set as half way between that 
for a smooth section and for sharp V- 
threads. This locates the point A at 25 
per cent of the ultimate tensile strength. 
According to Goodman, the line of minimum 
stress, OU, is at an angle of 45 degrees to 
the axis. By connecting the points A and 
U, the diagram is completed. The ordi- 
nates have been plotted in percentages to 
make the diagram applicable to any numer- 
ical value of ultimate tensile strength. This 
portion of Figure 1 simply shows what min- 
imum stress is safe at any given maximum 
stress, or vice versa. The lower section of 
the figure gives the stresses which are set 
up in the tubing under the conditions as- 


sumed. For this purpose the following data 
were selected: A—a fluid of specific grav- 
ity equal to 1.00; B—a steel of 75,000 pounds 
per square inch ultimate tensile strength 
(A.P.I. specification, grade “C,” seamless 
tubing); C—%-inch rods in 2-inch tubing. 
%-inch rods in 2%-inch tubing, and %-inch 
rods in 38-inch tubing. From these data 
the following were computed: 


TABLE 1 


Fluid specific gravity=1.00; ultimate ten- 
sile strength of steel=75,000 lb. per sq. in. 
1 : 


. Size of rods....... 5% % % 
2. Size of tubing ... 2 2% 3 
3. Wt. per ft. tubing 

—min. load perft. 4.60 6.40 9.20 
4. Wt. per ft. fluid.. 1.23 1.84 2.80 
5. Max. load per ft.. 5.83 8.24 12.00 
6. Cross-section of. 

metal at root of 

threads ........ 0.801 1.20 1,82 
7. Ultimate load ....60,000 90,000 136,700 
8. Ultimate depth ..10,290 10,930 11,380 
9. Tubing wt. load at 

ultimate depth..47,250 70,000 104,700 
10. (9) 4 CT) cwceee 0.788 9.788 0.766 

1, 2, 3, and 4 are self-explanatory. 


5 is the maximum load per foot of depth 
being the total of tubing weight and fluid 
weight. 

6 is the cross-sectional area of metal at 
the root of the first perfect thread, the 
weakest joint on the tubing. 

7 is the ultimate total load this cross- 
section 6 will support; ultimate strength 
divided by area 6. 

8 is the maximum depth which can be 
reached without exceeding the strength of 
the steel; ultimate load divided by load per 
foot; 7 divided by 5. 

9 is the tubing weight load at ultimate 
depth 8; ultimate depth 8 multiplied by 2. 

10 is the ratio of tubing weight load, the 
minimum stress, to the total load, the maxi- 
mum stress; or as shown is 9 divided by 7. 

By definition, the ultimate depth cor- 
responds to the ultimate tensile strength of 
the steel, which locates the point represent- 
ing it vertically below U. Since the three 
valves of 10 are very close, one line is used 
to represent them, locating the point B at 
78 per cent of the ultimate strength of the 
steel. Both abscissa and ordinate are plot- 
ted in percentage, so that the graph is ap- 
plicable to any steel, regardless of the nu- 
merical value of its ultimate tensile strength 
and to any combination of rods, tubing, and 
fluid where the ratio 10 is 0.78. Other com- 
binations of rods, tubing, and fluid will 
change the slope of OB, and each combi- 
nation will have a different numerical val- 
ue for the “ultimate depth,” 8, as is shown 
by the data given in the table. 


bles, and the resultant losses treated 4. 
operating expense. 
Tubing 

Corrosion shortens the life of tubin: 
in the following ways: 

A. Pitting of the tubing with the & 
velopment of tubing leaks. 

B. Thinning of the tubing walls } 
corrosion. This results in reduction 9: 
the metal cross section, and consequen 
loss of strength of the tubing. 

C. Corrosion fatigue, resulting in , 
reduction of endurance limit and in me 
chanical breakage of tubing under |oa( 
conditions which would not otherwise rv 
sult in failure. 

D. Mechanical wear (worn threads, 
resulting from corrosion of other iten 
of well equipment. Corrosion of working 
barrels, balls and seats, etc., makes ji 
necessary to pull tubing more frequentl; 
than would be the case if such corrosio 
were absent. 

If these factors of depreciation wer 
not present, ie., if there were no corro 
sion, the ultimate life of a tubing strin: 
would be dependent upon: 

A. Wear caused by pulling ‘to replaw 
worn working parts within the well. 

B. Fatigue failures due to the alter 
nate stress set up in the tubing by nor 
mal pumping operations. 

Even in a well in which absolutely 1 
corrosion is experienced, it is necessar 
to pull tubing periodically to replac 
worn standing valves and working bar 
rels. The frequency of such pulling wil! 
depend upon the life expectancy of botl 
standing valves and working barrels, an‘ 
the tubing will have to be pulled when 
ever it becomes necessary to replace thi 
shorter-lived of these two. Methods for 
determining the normal life expectanc 
of working barrels and of balls and seat: 
are detailed later. Thus, it is possible t« 
determine, for a given territory and dept! 
of well, how often it would be necessar 
to pull tubing if there were no corro 
sion. However, this is not sufficient ti 
establish the normal life expectancy 0! 
a tubing string, since there are no data 
which define the number of times tubin: 
threads may be made up and broke 
down before becoming worn to a point 
where mechanical failure is imminent. 

Subject to Cycles of Stress 

In normal pumping operation, a tub 
ing string is subject to cycles of stres: 
variation to a number of several million 
per year. On the upstroke of the sucker 
rods, the tubing carries only its ow! 
weight; on the downstroke of the rods. 
this weight is increased by the weight o! 
the fluid column. This establishes a stress 
condition which will result in fatigw 
failure, provided the range of stress vari- 
ation is beyond the endurance limit 0! 
the pipe material. The conditions under 
which fatigue failure of tubing woul! 
occur, if it were not for the influenc 
of corrosion, are defined in Figure ! 
This diagram combines two distinc! 
graphs, which are superimposed for con 
venience. The first of these, which is 
represented by the portion above the lin 
OU, is the familiar Goodman diagrav. 
which defines the safe range of tensilt 
stress variation within which fatigue fail- 
ure will not occur, regardless of thr 
number of cycles. The second portion 0 
the diagram, which lies below the lin 
OU, defines the range of variation it 
tensile stress at the root of the thread: 
of the top joint of tubing. The derive 
tion of Figure 1 is discussed below. Tht 
“ultimate depth” is that depth at which 
the stress set up within the tubing, 
the weight of the tubing and the fluid 
is equal to the ultimate tensile st 
of the tubing material; hence, it is o 

(Continued on Page 138) 
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Hindsight is easier than foresight 


—but less profitable! 


OOK BACK at the parade of products that have won suc- 
F; cess . . . automobiles vs. carriages . . . self-starters vs. 
cranks . . . cord tires vs. fabric tires . . . radio vs. phono- 
graphs... talkies vs. silent pictures . . . need we go on? 

Things that are outstandingly better have a way of succeed- 
ing in America in spite of the timid souls who say (ahead of 
time), “It costs too much,” and afterwards, “Don’t possibly see 
how they did it.” Ethyl Gasoline is one of those outstandingly 
better products. 

In 1923 Ethyl Gasoline was sold at only one filling station. 
Today more car owners ask for Ethyl than for any other brand 
of motor fuel. They buy it as a matter of habit and pay for it 
with less than a glance at the lower-price cards on other pumps. 

If you are one of the many who believe this success will con- 
tinue, get set now for the upward ride. Put your effort on Ethyl! 
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~The active ingredient used in Ethyl fuid is lead 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION, CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices :. Atlanta, Ga., Tulsa, Okla., Los Angeles, Calif., Toronto 2, Ontario, Can., Boston, 
Mass., Chicago, Ill., Baltimore, Md., Dayton, Ohio, Denver, Colo., Kansas City, Mo. 
Laboratories: Detroit, Mich., Yonkers, N. Y., Tulsa, Okla., Baton Rouge, La., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Improves Flow of 





Lubricating Oil at 
Low l|emperatures 


*KK KK 


By G. H. B. Davis* and A. J. Blackwood+ 


During the past few years increasing pressure has been brought to bear upor 


the manufacturers of petroleum products for improved lubricants for low tem- 


perature operation. 


The response of the oil industry to these demands has been 


apparent in the advertising material to be found in the press and radio programs 
of yarious manufacturers, emphasizing totally dewaxed lubricants of low cold test. 
Dewaxing to low pourpoint has generally been thought of as giving improved 


lubricating oils. 


Dewaxed oils have been advertised as synonymous with high 


quality oils so genefally that in many quarters the relationship is accepted as 


absolute fact. There remained, however. 
some doubt as to the soundness of the con- 
clusion and by careful investigation it 
was found that, with the exception of the 
lowered pour, there was a definite evi- 
dence that severe dewaxing lowered rather 
than bettered the quality of motor oils. 
It is the purpose of this paper. to clarify 
this situation and to introduce a new 
method of producing improved paraffin 
base oils of low pourpoint. 

The immediate effects of dewaxing 
upon the physical characteristics of a 
lubricant are as follows: 

1. Pourpoint. The most significant 
facts in connection with low pour (other 
factors being the same) are, that it has 
very little if any influence on ease of 
cold weather starting, or cranking speed 
at low temperatures; but that it does aid 
the flow of oil to the bearings in cold 
weather, which tends to minimize engine 
wear during and immediately after start- 
ing has occurred. 

Actual tests on motor cars at low tem- 
peratures have been reported by Black- 
wood and Rickles‘, and by Larson’, show- 
ing that cranking speed is not affected 
by pourpoint. That is to say, cranking 
speed is a function of the extrapolated 
temperature viscosity curve rather than 
of the higher false viscosity of paraffin 
base oils below their pourpoints. 

Lederer and Zublin’® carried out tests 
on a laboratory set-up consisting of a 
cylinder moving up and down at constant 
speed against a piston hanging on a bal- 
anced beam. The work corroborates the 
above in that hard starting does not fol- 





*Development and research department, 
Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana. tFuel and 
lubrication laboratories, Standard Oil Devel- 
opment Co. Paper presented annual meet- 
ing A. P.1I., November 10-12. 


* * * * 


low the false viscosity of oils below their 
pour. They feel, however, that pourpoint 
has some bearing on cold shear resistance. 

That pourpoint plays an important 
part on the pumping of oil to engine 
bearings is a well-established fact. Led- 
erer and Zublin point out that channel- 
ing at the pump with paraffin base oils 
occurs at about 10° F. below the pour- 
point. They also find that at the tem- 
perature corresponding to the pourpoint 
or slightly above the quantities pumped 
of various oils of the same viscosities at 
210° F. are roughly proportional to their 
viscosity indices, 

Becker* finds that extrapolated viscos- 
ity at the temperature of pumping and 
the pourpoint of the oil are of equal im- 
portance in getting an adequate supply of 
oil to the bearings when starting a cold 
engine. Mougey® states that high pour 
oils are responsible for excessive wear in 
engines during cold starting due to the 
lubricant not reaching the wearing sur- 
faces quickly enough. 

The data in Table 1 from the Standard 
Oil Development Co. files illustrates these 
points. The tests were made on a Cadillac 
pump submerged in the oil and delivering 
to a simulated connecting rod bearing. 
TABLE 1—EFFECT OF VISCOSITY AND 

POUR ON OIL PUMPABILITY 


Time 
(secs. ) 


Vise. Visc. oie 


at at56° reach 
Pour 210° E. Say. bearing 


oil— °F. F. (secs.) at5°F, 
Penna. motor oil.... 30 49 16,000 30 
Penna. motor oil.. 25 62 565,000 120 
Mixed base motor oil 0 49 32,000 16 
Coastal motor oil... 0 49 66,000 42 


These indicate that for oils of the same 
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DEGREES POUR REDUCTION. 





Figure 1—Effect of wax content on viscosity index. 
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Figure 6—Plant located at the Bayonne, N. J., refinery of the Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey where Paraflow is manufactured. 
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viscosity at the temperature of test, a 
25° F. pour oil requires about three 
times. as long to reach the bearing as 





* * * * 


fin base oils. The significance of vis- 
cosity index is definitely demonstratable 
in its effect upon cold starting, pumping 
and oil consumption. 


TABLE 2—EFFECT OF WAX CONTENT ON VISCOSITY INDEX OF LUBRICATING OILS 


A. P.L. 
oil— gravity 
Bh skip brdawee - 29.1 
eT OT Re ee ee ee ree 29.1 
eee FUL cA. 0 o~ sb abridde de Jdibaecd’ ts 29.2 
EE eS LP a a ee eee ee ee 28.9 
BB. te 4D. WOE 60 0.08 0i hl C 6 ve de oeth Am 28.9 
eG Gee SE «<cdwsseeeedseee H4 28.9 
Cc ELEN SESS Ue edly SoCo Esth 0cos os 28.1 
at  D. coke A seeoewneicr cote we 28.0 
C + 6% wax 28.1 
D — Pe ee ee eee 28 
D after GOWARIOG 6 oi. oct ss eBiereec’ 27.2 
OR ade Maes’ - 27.9 
BB: atter Gewese wie 4s 6 (65. Pe db of lee 27.7 
a “cyan Oe wall + ieewile Jéesedeweneee 28.7 
MW 2 (RG WOE } aici skids 29.3 





-—— Viscosity. Pour Viscosity 
at100°F. at210°F. by! index Remarks 
468 62.2 —10 99 
450 62 20 103 (*) 
442 62 45 105 cy 
470 62.2 —10 99 
461 62 20 100 ee 
447 62 40 104 (*) 
498 62.5 —10 93 
479 62.4 20 97 (*) 
471 62.6 40 99 (*) 
500 62.9 100 94 (*) 
522 62.5 20 87 
515 63.5 85 94 (t) 
532 62.9 10 86 
421 62 40 110 
365 59 75 113 (%) 


*Samples A, B, C were first dewaxed. The wax removed was then added back for the 
4 and 6 per cent wax blends. ftViscosity at 100° F. determined from viscosity at 210° F. 


and 130° F, 








ae eee 
does a zero pour oil. Similarly, for oils 
of the same pour, the more viscous will 
require the greater time. It will be 
noted that channeling at the pump did 
not occur with the high pour oils in these 
tests. 


2. Gravity. The A.P.I. gravity is 


“lowered in taking out wax, as shown by 


the inspection data given for typical sam- 
ples later in the paper. The relation of 
the gravity (in and of itself) of lubri- 
cating oils to their performance in motor 
car engines is not known. Secondary re- 
lationship going to gravity as an index of 
other properties are of course important 
and in part at least well understood. 

3. Temperature-viscosity relationship. 
The temperature-viscosity relationship 
(hereafter referred to as viscosity index— 
see reference No, 6) is made less fa- 
vorable by dewaxing. This change is im- 
portant and is not always apparent from 
a casual inspection of the physical char- 
acteristics of commercial lubricants. Oil 
samples of known antecedent, all having 
approximately the same viscosity at 210° 
F. and in the same gravity class are 
given in Table 2 and Figure 1, and illus- 
trate the change in viscosity character- 
istics, showing definitely that the pres- 
ence of wax in an oil helps to maintain 
an improved viscosity-temperature rela- 
tionship (that is, a high viscosity index). 
This is readily understandable since it 
can be demonstrated that some waxes 
have apparent viscosity index values over 
four times as high as the very best paraf- 


tHigh melting point paraffin wax added in this case, 


Engine Starting 

As pointed out above, the results of 
careful investigations carried out on cars 
at low temperatures have proven that 
cranking speed (torque resistance) is de- 
pendent upon the extrapolated viscosity 
of the oil being examined. In other 
words, for oils of the same viscosity at 
210° F. the high viscosity index oils will 
start easier. Another way of looking at 
this is to consider which oil is the more 
suitable for both starting in cold weather 
and subsequently operating a hot engine 
at high speeds and loads. The cold start- 
ing requires a low viscosity at starting 
temperatures; the operating conditions 
require a reasonably high viscosity to 
provide adequate lubrication without ex- 
cessive consumption. The high viscosity 
index oil undoubtedly comes nearer meet- 
ing these requirements than the low vis- 
cosity index oils. 

The question of pumping has already 
been discussed in regard to the effect of 
pourpoint. Since the extrapolated vis- 
cosity of the oil at the temperature of 
pumping was shown to be fully as im 
portant as low pourpoint, it follows that 
the high viscosity index oils will provide 
safer lubrication than a low viscosity it- 
dex oil of the same viscosity at 210° F. 

A great deal has been written on the 
question of oil consumption. So far a 
the lubricant is concerned, it is generally 
agreed that the viscosity at the operating 
temperature is the most important single 
factor contributing to low oil consumpP 
tion. Perhaps the best study of this 
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question has been presented by H. C. 
Mougey®, who lists four properties of the 
oil as affecting oil consumption. 
are 


These 


(a) Viscosity of the oil. 

(b) Volatility of the oil. 

(c) Pour test. 

(d) Carbonization of oil control rings. 
Mougey also says that the literature 


shows that for easy starting at 0° F. an 
oil of not over 50,000 seconds at that 


7 


6 


PARAFFIN 


500 





600 
SPEED - @.PM. 


the crankcase of an automobile is not 
always apparent to the operator. It fre- 
quently occurs that with oils having low 
boiling constituents the oil level gauge 
will indicate a rapid rate of consump- 
tion. However, after makeup is added, 
the consumption appears to settle down 
to a slower and more uniform rate. The 
reason is that the light fractions have 
volatilized off, leaving the heavier con- 
stituents in the crankcase. These of 


PARAFFIN | Wax. 


700 800 


Figure 2—Special oiliness tests. 


temperature is essential; and that an oil 
meeting this requirement will have too 
low a viscosity under high speed operat- 
ing conditions, resulting in high oil con- 
sumption. Obviously it is undesirable to 
treat an oil in any way which may de- 
crease its normal viscosity index. 

4. Conradson carbon. Paraffin base, 
wax-containing oils have always been 
known to have high Conradson carbon 
values, and often this has erroneously 
been associated with the wax content. 
Actually the Conradson carbon of paraf- 
fin wax is nil and Ries’ finds that in- 
creasing percentages of wax result in de- 
creasing Conradson carbon. Data from 
the laboratory files bear out the state- 
ments of Ries (see Table 3). 

The importance of Conradson carbon 
has been a subject of debate for years. In 
the last analysis, there seems little doubt 
that the work of Morley, Livingston and 
Gruse*, showing the correlation between 
carbon formation and Conradson carbon, 
holds true for oils of the same type and 
processing. Hence we may expect greater 
carbon formation from a dewaxed motor 
oil than from the same oil undewaxed. 
TABLE 3—EFFECT OF WAX ON CON- 

RADSON CARBON 


Con- 
radson 
carbon 

1, Naphthenic base oil ........... 0.241 
2 Naphthenic base oil + 2% wax 0.184 
%. Naphthenic base oil + 5% wax... 0.128 
S Pere Gee Oe. eek sccesenuce 0.79 
5. Paraffin base oil + 5% wax..... 0.72 


5. Volatility. The effect on volatility 
is somewhat difficult to demonstrate since 
in dewaxing motor oils the usual pro- 
cedure is to dilute with naphtha and 
after dewaxing remove the naphtha by 
reducing to flash or viscosity. The pic- 
ture of what happens may be found by 
examining the lower part of vacuum Eng- 
ler distillation data for oils before and 
after dewaxing. Table 4, showing dis- 
tiation temperatures at 10 mm. pres- 
sure, illustrates the higher volatility— 
and, by direct interpretation, the lower 
~ — firepoints—of the dewaxed mo- 

oil, 


course make for lower consumption. From 
an inspection of the data shown in Tables 
4 and 5, it is clear that the dewaxed oil 
would show higher volatility loss in an 
engine. 

. Resistance to Oxidation. To study 
the effect of dewaxing upon the stability 
of oils toward oxidation, six oils were 
subjected to a severe oxidation test. This 
test consists of m ring 300 cc. of oil 
into a flask and placing it in an oven 
for 12 hours. During this period, 5 cubic 
feet of air per hour is bubbled through 
the sample. The temperature is main- 
tained at 450° F. for the oils above S. 
A.B. 30, and 400° F. for lower viscosity 
oils. At the end of 12 hours the samples 
are inspected for sludge formation, change 
in viscosity, development of acidity and 
volatility loss. 

Table 5 shows data for the original 
and oxidized oils, and clearly shows the 
inferiority of the dewaxed oil. These 
data show the disadvantage of dewaxing 
in three ways: 

1. Volatility loss is higher for de- 
waxed oil, forecasting higher engine con- 
sumption. 

2. Sludge is very much higher, fore- 
casting more cranckcase sludge and great- 
er trouble from ring and valve sticking. 

3. Viscosity at 210° F. is increased, 
forecasting gumming of engine parts, 
faulty operation of filters and increased 
frictional losses. 
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It has been observed that piston ring 
sticking, stopping of drain holes in the 
scraper ring groove, and clogging of oil 
ring slots are usually attributed to poor 
high temperature stability rather than to 
carbon forming tendency alone. The rea- 
son for this is that the oil collects around 
the rings and is cooked at high tempera- 
ture under oxidizing conditions. In the 
combustion chamber the oil is actually 
burned, whereas around the rings it is 
simply heated to high temperature with- 
out ignition. 

7. Coefficient of Friction. In 1918 
Hardy® reported data pertaining to the 
coefficient of static friction of paraffin. 
His data show the paraffin waxes to be 
slightly superior to other hydrocarbons of 
equivalent molecular weight. He also 
concludes that for a given chemical se- 
ries the coefficient of friction falls off 
with increasing molecular weight and that 
the relation is not affected by melting 
point continuing as we go from liquids 





° 25 so tn) 


100 


47 


reasonable dilution of the oil, and during 
the starting up and stopping periods, it 
may be argued that the high oiliness of 
certain oils will carry over the tempo- 
rary deficiency without undue wear on 
the parts. To the extent that this con- 
clusion, so difficult to weigh experi- 
mentally, is sound, the extra factor of 
safety in a wax containing oil may be 
of value in running in new motors, and 
during the initial operating period in 
cold weather. 

The foregoing discussion has shown 
that dewaxing an oil while improving 
the pourpoint has resulted in giving a 
product inferior with regard to viscosity 
index, Conradson carbon, volatility (in- 
cluding flash and fire points), oxidation 
stability and lubricating value as com- 
pared to the undewaxed oil of the same 
viscosity. Individually the changes in 
most of these items is small but collec- 
tively they are of sufficient importance 
to require serious consideration when pro- 


* 
stance 


125 


Figure 3—General Motors pin and bushing machine tests at 100 r.p.m. 


to solids. Some of Hardy’s data are 
shown in Table 6. It is to be noted that 
some of the paraffins compare favorably 
with oleic and stearic acid, both com- 
monly used in lubricating oils. 


TABLE 6—COEFFICIENT OF FRICTION 
FROM HARDY’S DATA 


Acids— Hydrocarbons— 
Oleic 0.10 OSTERE coccecccvvccccves 0.32 
Stearic 0.15 EP. DPOGAET® | o0.0.0-% 09 0.20 
Paraffin ( 87° F. M.P.)* 0.09 
Paraffin (115° F. M.P.)* 0.07 
Benszine ........ on 0.34 
Naphthalene 0.29 
Anthracene 0.26 





*Approximately. 


Tests on dynamic friction machines at 





TABLE 5—RESISTANCE TO OXIDATION 





Oxidized oil data———_———_—__,, 
-—Original oil data—, Pet. 

Vis. @ Pour Vis.@ vol. Acid. Sludge Temp. 

oil— Grav. 210° F. °F. Grav. 210° F. loss mg. KOH pct. of test 

1. Motor oil medium ...... 28.6 54 80 27.4 58 8.7 0.65 0.74 400° F, 
2. Same oil dewaxed ... 53 15 26.3 67 14.5 0.30 1.57 

3. Motor oil heavy ........ 63 85 27.2 67 2.4 0.35 0.76 450° F. 
4. Same oil dewaxed ...... 62.8 15 26.0 73 48 0.35 1.61 

5. Motor oil extra heavy .. 29.0 73 90 26.8 114 7.7 0.30 1.23 460° F. 
6. Same oil dewaxed ...... 27.2 73 15 23.4 108 8.1 0.36 3.57 


The relation between oxidation char- 
acteristics of lubricants and their per- 
formance in an internal combustion en- 
gine is too uncertain to warrant definite 
claims. Undoubtedly the oils most re- 
sistant to oxidation will maintain their 





TABLE 4—EFFECT OF DEWAXING ON VOLATILITY OF LUBRICATING OILS 


-—Extra heavy—, 


7—Penn. motor oil— 7-200 Penn..neutral—, motor oil 

Waxy Dewaxed Waxy Dewaxed Wax Dewaxed 
NG oe re Fo oe g 29.4 28.5 29.9 29.8 29.0 27.2 
Vi, @ 210° F. ......:. 56.2 55.5 45 45 73 73 
VE. sccaededul Mass oi 112 98 103 103 “—— 97 
. 2 eas 420 #395 405 405 520 500 
Oe Wee cece ene 110 5 25 0 90 15 
: Engler Distillation at 10 mm. Pressure 
‘BP. | a eee 454 450 408 426 490 486 
|. Seeeeeer 463 460 454 452 545 554 
BOOP GH vise cesisens 478 476 462 458 585 565 
0 per cent ........ 497 493 471 465 592 576 
2 Per CORE. cowccics tance 525 516 483 476 602 596 
Per OWE «foe cece cass 547 537 486 485 610 602 
WO GEE i <yeubsex<s 568 556 494 493 618 612 
——_.. 


*Probably in error. 

The connection between volatility and 
flash-fire points is well recognized. Ref- 
frence has already been made to the lit- 
‘frature’ showing that volatility affects 
‘ll consumption, being greater for the 
More volatile oils. 

Degree of V: 
The degree of vaporization occurring in 








lubricating value longer than the unstable 
oils. But contributing factors such as 
moisture in the crankcase, dilution, acid- 
ity from the combustion products, effect 
of metals on different oils, and others, 
all tend to make good correlation dif- 
ficult. 





the Bayway laboratories show that the 
paraffin waxes have better friction re- 
sistant qualities than the oils from which 
they are derived. Figures 2 and 3 show 
this point clearly. The characteristics of 
the particular oiliness machine from 
which the data in Figure 2 were taken 
are such that viscosity effect has very 
little influence on torque values and con- 
sequently the low’ position of the curve 
for wax is very significant. These data 
were obtained when operating at ex- 
tremely high bearing pressures. The 
General Motors pin and bushing machine 
has been used extensively to determine 
load carrying capacity of lubricants. The 
data from this machine, Figure 3, indi- 
cate that paraffin wax is superior to oil 
lubricants of the same viscosity at 210° F. 

Under the conditions of normal opera- 
tion in internal combustion engines, the 
variation in frictional coefficient (aside 
from viscosity effect) is negligible. 
Mougey” finds this so-called oiliness ef- 
fect of minor importance in normal op- 
eration. However, under unusual situa- 
tions, such as reduction in lubricant sup- 
ply, unusually tight fitted bearings, un- 


ducing oils of the highest quality. For 
this reason the significance of each item 
as related to performance in a motor car 
has been analyzed. Considering the trend 
in automotive design toward units re- 
quiring better lubricants, it looks as 
though the corresponding trend in part 
of the oil industry in the direction of 
higher degrees of dewaxing is progress of 
doubtful value since low pour oils are 
produced only at the expense of other 
essential lubricating oil properties. 


New Process 


The Standard Oil Development Co. has 
worked out a method of obtaining oils 
which flow freely at low temperatures 
and has attained this end without the 
degradation incident to dewaxing. It has 
been found possible to supply a product 
(U. S. Patent No. 1,815,022) which has 
all the desirable properties of a wax- 
containing oil plus the low pour of the 
dewaxed oil. The method involves the 
addition of a very small quantity of a 
specially prepared pure hydrocarbon lu- 
bricating oil, capable of reducing the 
pourpoint of paraffin base oils without 
the necessity for severe dewaxing. An 
inspection of this product (called “Para- 
flow”) is given in Table 7. 


TABLE 7—TYPICAL INSPECTION OF 





PARAFLOW 
ee 23.8 
Te EE, peers cactene sevice 3,612 
GS ete ceWewsce-  sesece 214 
Wammemity tmGew ...ccccccess 106 
Pourpoint °F. .... 25 
Flashpoint °F. eé 555 
Conradson carbon ... 1.99 
ce | APPR ERT ELT ee % 
GE Uae ss escs  QGaece s+ 0 ced 6 Oeh<e Green 


It has been found that addition of 
one-fourth to 14% per cent of this Para- 
flow to paraffin base oils reduces the 
pourpoint from around 30° F. to below 
0° F. Typical inspections of motor oils 
with and without Paraflow are given in 
Table 8. 


It is seen from these data that the 
pourpoint is lowered greatly by small ad- 
ditions of Paraflow. The pour reduction 
properties of this product may be simply 
and strikingly demonstrated by cooling 
two samples in ordinary l1-quart dis- 
pensing bottles in an alcohol bath chilled 
by carbon dioxide snow. The Paraflow 





48 


treated oil will remain fluid long after 
the untreated oil has ceased to flow. 
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F. for four 
The samples are still fluid show- 


pourpoint and kept at 0° 
months. 





TABLE 8—TYPICAL INSPECTIONS OF PARAFLOW BLENDED MOTOR OILS 


S.A.E. —30 Same +1% 

motor oil Paraflow 
Gravity °A.P.I. ...... 27.4 27.5 
Vis. @ 210° F. ...... 62.3 62 
Vis. @ 100° F. 481 474 
i. sehpuean és twheres a 96 97 
Pourpoint TH ékdecsee 30 —10 
Flashpoint °F. ...... 415 415 
Conradson carbon .... 0.815 0.829 
Color (Robinson) .... 2% 2 
GieeS FH, ..cccccccses ase , 
Demul. @ 130° F. 1,620 1,620 
GE BOM. cvcetceaes vie 30 30 


It is well known that certain soaps, 
acids and other foreign addition agents 
produce a lowering of the pourpoint of 
mineral oils. These foreign agents in- 
variably are objectionable, usually un- 
stable, and can be readily removed from 
the oil. Paraflow, on the other hand, is 
a straight hydrocarbon lubricant which 
is completely miscible in the oil and can- 
not be detected or extracted by any of 
the usual methods. As seen above, the 
demulsibility at 130° F. and the steam 
emulsion tests are not affected by the 
addition of Paraflow, and oils so treated 
show no tendency to develop slimy crank- 
case emulsions. Furthermore, pourpoint 
lowering so produced is stable in storage 
even in the presence of incidental water. 
In fact, Paraflow is not removed from 
the lubricating oil even by the treatment 
of alkalies or sulphuric acid. A plant 
erected at the Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey refinery at Bayonne, New Jersey, 
started into production this fall and is 
shown in Figure 6. 


Results of Tests 


Prior to entering into production on 
Paraflow, an exhaustive investigation was 
made into the properties of lubricating 
oils blended with this product. There 
were three things concerning which ab- 
solute certainty was required before the 
product could be used commercially. 
First, was the reduced pour a stable 
characteristic of the blended oil, or would 
storage, repeated cooling and heating, or 
use in an engine destroy the advantage 
gained? Second, was the product in any 
way harmful to an engine as for example 
from the standpoint of instability, cor- 
rosiveness, ring sticking, carbon forma- 
tion, oil consumption, sludge formation or 
valve stem sticking? Third, were the 
lubricating properties impaired in any 
way, either from the viewpoint of vis- 
cosity index, frictional losses, loss of oil- 
iness, or cold starting of motors? Some 
of the results of these tests are given 
below. 

1. Pour Depression and Stability of 
the Reduced Pour. In the course of the 
work on Paraflow it was soon apparent 
that the effect produced varied from oil 
to oil; one-fourth per cent reduced the 
pour 35° F. in one oil, while another oil 
required 1 per cent for the same effect. 
Hundreds of tests have shown that type 
of oil, type of wax in the oil, method of 
finishing, and many other factors de- 
termine the susceptibility to Paraflow. 

The stability of the reduced pour has 
been examined for different kinds of oils 
and different concentrations of Paraflow. 
To make the tables as short as possible, 
the data giving both effectiveness and 
stability for selected samples are shown 
in Tables 9 and 10. 


8S.A.E.—10 Same +1% Spindle Same +4% 
motor oil Paraflow oil Paraflow 
30.6 30.4 30.9 
43.2 44.3 44.4 
150 161 156 
90 99 107 
30 —10 25 —50 
380 395 385 
0.014 055 scan 
11 10 10% 
52 46 obs 
1,620 1,620 





ing that gradual wax crystallization has 
not occurred. 





accumulating over a period of two years. 
The data are too voluminous to incor- 
porate fully in this paper and only a 
condensed summary of our results is 
presented. 

(a) Road Tests. Thirty-one trucks in 
regular service in the Standard Oil Co. 
of New Jersey domestic sales fleet were 
placed on a five months’ test. Approx- 
imately half of them were run on heavy 
motor oil (S.A.B. 30), and the remainder 
on exactly the same oil with sufficient 
Paraflow to reduce the pour by 20° F. 
The trucks were Macks, Whites, Reos and 
G.M.C., and aggregate 261 net tons. The 
service ranges from local delivery to 





TABLE 10—EFFECT OF PARAFLOW ON POUR AND STABILITY OF REDUCED POUR 


Cold test after alternate 
heating at 180° F. day- 


Orig. Reduced time and holding at 35° 
cold test Percent cold test F. nighttimes for pe- 
Ooil— °F. Paraflow °,. riod of weeks 
A 75 vis./210° F. obs vectbed 15 1.0 0/no 0/no (10 weeks) 
MD SB CER SER? Gi. « sic cate deocdis 16 1.0 6/no 0/no ( 6 weeks) 
DE TE ébcceedcaceiveeneeke 30 0 30 
CP See EE weewcrccorvwrreyers 0.5 10 
1.6 0 
2.0 0 
4.0 —165 
6.0 —15 


TABLE 11—STABILITY OF POURPOINT OF PARAFLOW OILS 


Engine and oil used— 
Ford (1) Penn. Med. Motor ....... 35 
(2) Same + 1%% Paraflow. 0 
Chevrolet (3) Penn. Med. Motor ....... 35 
(4) Same + 1%% Paraflow. ) 

(5) Same + 2% Paraflow... 0 


The stability of the lowered pourpoint 
when the oil is used in an engine is 
shown by the data in Table 11, obtained 
on dynamometer tests rather than road 
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Figure 4—Engine dynamometer tests. 


tests to keep the dilution effect to a 
minimum. 

Oxidation Stability. Many tests have 
shown that Paraflow does not decrease 
stability of an oil toward oxidation. Typi- 
cal data show: 


62 vis, Penn. Med. Oil = 0.024% sludge after 
12 hrs. oxidation at 450° F. 

62 vis. Penn. + Paraflow = 020% sludge 
after 12 hrs. oxidation at 450° F. 


These data would indicate that stabil- 
ity is the same for Paraflow treated oils 
as for the untreated oils. Since it has 
already been shown (see Table 6) that 
dewaxing an oil results in lowering its 





TABLE 9—EFFECT OF PARAFLOW ON POUR AND STABILITY OF REDUCED POUR 


Per cent Cold test Degree 
Vis.@ Orig. cold Para- Reduced (* F.) reduction of 
Oil— 210° F test’ F. flow cold test * F. after 25 days test ° F. 
Deeeres Cyt. ..cccese 140 35 1.0 30 30 *5 
Penn. Brt. Stk. ..... 153 26 1.0 25 25 *0 
Mid-Cont. Mot. Hy... 74 30 1.0 Flows @ —5 —5 35 
Mid-Cont, Mot. Ex.Hy. 119 35 1.0 20 20 15 
Heavy Turbine ...... 61 30 1.0 Flows @ —5 --5 36 
| ear 50 35 1.0 Flows @ —5 ’ 0 35 
Ranger Lt. Res...... 96 30 1.0 (no data) &.* 25 
Penn. Med. Mot. .... 62 30 0.75 —10 —10 (3 mo.) 40 
Penn. Neutral ...... 150/100° F. 30 1.5 —10 —10 (3 mo.) 40 
Penn. Neutral ...... 150/100° F. 30 1.5 —10 —10 (3 mo.) 40 
*Viscosity of these oils approximately 200,000 seconds at pour temperature, and true 


pourpoints difficult to determine. 


With reference to Table 9, it will be 
noted that there was but small change 
in the pourpoint of the high viscosity 
bright stocks. However, if these same 
oils were blended with high pour neutral 
oils, low pour motor oils would result. 

In addition to the above, Paraflow has 
been added to oils of 30° F. and 35° F 


resistance to oxidation, it follows that a 
Paraflow treated oil has better stability 
than the corresponding dewaxed oil. 
Performance Data 
2. Performance in Motor Cars. Data 
on the performance of Paraflow blended 
motor oils in actual service have been 








. 10hrs. 20hrs. 30 hrs. 35 hrs. 
30 30 30 30 (1% dilution) 
—10 —10 —-10 —10 (0.8% dilution) 
36 35 35 35 (0.4% dilution) 
—5 —5 —5 —5 (0.2% dilution) 
—10 —10 —10 —10 (0.8% dilution) 
trans-state tank and trailer delivery 
units. The data are summarized in 
Table 12. 


TABLE 12—RESULT OF FLEET TEST ON 
PARAFLOW OILS 


Heavy motor 
Heavy motor ol +1%% 
oil Paraflow 


Total miles on test .. 79,310 116,864 
Av. miles/qt. oil ..... 83.8 83.1 
Av. miles/gal. gas ... 3.8 4.3 
Av. engine rating* ... 6.3 6.5 





*Based on a value of 10 as perfect and 
includes visual ratings of valve sticking, 
sludging, corrosion, carbon, wear, etc., as de- 
termined by systematic inspection of the 
motors when examined at the end of the 
test. 


These data show no detrimental fea- 
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In addition to the fleet truck test, 
many road tests have proven Parafloy 
lubricates satisfactorily. In no instance 
has 1 per cent blended into an 4jj 
showed to poorer advantage than the up. 
treated oil. 

To check the effect of using more Para- 
flow than required to lower the pour, two 
tests are of interest: 

1. A Studebaker President Bight was 
run 4,700 miles on a 10 per cent concen. 
tration under hard driving conditions. 
Examination after this test showed al 
working parts in excellent condition. 

2. Model A Ford was operated over 
1,000 miles on a 5 per cent concentration, 
Pistons and rings showed no sign of gum 
or sludge, and general engine condition 
was very good. Operation had been ep- 
tirely satisfactory. 

Miscellaneous tests include: Seven for. 
eign and four American cars run in a 
north temperature climate on a three 
months’ test using 25 per cent concentra- 
tion without trouble; five cars run in a 
semitropical climate for several months 
on Paraflow oils without sign of trouble; 
six cars driven on the North Atlantic 
Seaboard using Paraflow oils and giving 
entirely satisfactory service. 

(b) Dynamometer tests.— Data are 
shown for four dynamometer tests on va- 
rious engines. The usual procedure is to 
run these engines at approximately five- 
eighths to three-fourths full throttle, and 
at speeds corresponding to about 65 per 
cent of the maximum speed the engine 
would give in a unit on the road. Dura- 
tion of the tests varied from 35 hours to 
110 hours, depending upon whether or 
not makeup oil was permitted during the 
tests. In each instance several runs were 
made on each engine in order to iron out 
any irregularities of engine operation. 
The oil consumption and carbon data are 
best shown in graphical form, as given in 
Figure 4. 

Differences in power and fuel economy 
are almost impossible to determine for 
oils of the same kind, and are not pre- 
sented here. Qualitative data for thiese 
same tests on such things as piston ring 
condition, valve sticking, crankcase 
sludge and the like are shown in tabular 
form in Tables 13 to 16, inclusive. 


TABLE 138—NOTES ON = > areiiaaasel 


100-Hour White 
Average of two runs on 
reference oil 
carbon 
rings. No sludge around ring 


1. Piston rings and 
grooves. 


Very slight 


grooves, 

2. Crankcase. Some sludge; 

3. Valve stems (inlet) 
(exhaust) 

4. General appearance 
cylinder walls, 
pistons, etc, 


Fair. 


oil good color; 
some metal particles. 

Clean and well lubricated. 
Clean and well lubricated. 


Same reference oil + 1 jr 

eent Paraflow 

Very slight carbon behind rings. 

Faint indication of sludg+ in 

grooves. 

Faint indication of sludge; oil 

good color; no metal. 

Clean and well lubricated. 

Clean but somewhat dry. 


behind 


Excellent. 


TABLE 14—NOTES ON ee ~ ppponamae 


110-Hour Mack 


(62 viscosity oil) 


Average of two runs on 
reference oil 
gummy carbon. 


1. Piston rings and Some moist 


ring one-half in 





grooves. Slots in oil 
filled. 
2. Crankcase, Cc iderable slud 


color; no metal, 
3. Valve stems (inlet) 
(exhaust) 
4. General appearance 
cylinder walls, 
pistons, etc. 


Excellent. 


ge; oil poor 


Clean and well lubricated. 
Clean and well lubricated. 


Same reference oil + 1 per 
cent Paraflow 

Very little moist carbon. Slots 
oil ring only one-fourth 
filled. 

Considerable sludge; 
color; some metal. z 
Clean and well lubricated. 
Clean and well lubricated. 
Fair. 


oil poor 


TABLE 15—NOTES ON ENGINE CONDITION 
Test 


110-Hour Mack 


(73 viscosity oil) 


Average of two runs on 
reference oil 
Slight carbon behind rings. 


1. Piston rings and 


grooves. Oil ring slots fairly clean. 
One oil ring stuck. 
2. Crankcase. oO. K. 
3. Valve stems (inlet) Clean and well lubricated. 
(exhaust) Clean and well lubricated. 


4. General appearance 
cylinder walls, 
pistons, etc. 


Good. 


Same reference oil + 1 per 
cent Paraflow 
Practically no carbon behind 
rings. Oil rings free and excep- 
tionally clean. 

oO. K. 


Clean and well lubricated. 
Clean and well lubricated. 


Very good. 


TABLE 16—NOTES ON ENGINE CONDITION 
35-Hour Chevrolet Engine Test 


Average of two runs on 
reference oil 


= 


Piston rings and Fairly clean. 


grooves, 

2. Crankcase. oO. K. 

3. Valve stems (inlet) Clean and well lubricated. 
(exhaust) Clean and well lubricated. 


a 


General appearance 
cylinder walls, 
pistons, etc. 





tures in a Paraflow blended oil, and if 
any advantage exists it is in favor of the 
treated oil. 





Same reference oil + 1 per 
cent Paraflow 
Fairly clean. 


O. K. 
Clean and well lubricated. 
Clean and well lubricated. 


No Detrimental Features 
When all data on dynamometer tests 
are analyzed, it is apparent that the us¢ 
(Continued on Page 128) 
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Slow Up Operations in East 
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‘Texas 


fects New Locations and Number of Daily Completions 


DALLAS, Tex., Nov. 9.—Production 
in the East Texas oil field was cut back 
from 150 to 125 
bbls. per well per 
day, effective Sat- 
urday morning No- 
vember 7, in ac- 
cordance with the 
order of Gov. Ross 
S. Sterling, an- 
nounced Thursday. 

This, the fourth 
reduction since the 
field was reopened 
under martial law, 
will be adminis- 
tered by military 
authorities. There 





are 2,808 producers in the field. The 
production will be reduced from over 
400,000 to about 351,000 bbls. daily. 


The reduced well allowance will not 
interfere with future adoption of an acre- 
age-basis plan to protect the small op- 
erators from burdensome drilling compe- 
tition, Governor Sterling said. 

A gradual decline in activities is ex- 
pected to continue, companies marking 
time to await a new proration plan which 
Governor Sterling will obviously adopt 
for the district. It is not known just 
what kind of a plan will be put into 
effect, proponents of the “acreage plan” 
hoping that their plan will be adopted. 
and feeling it is the best for the district 
and industry, while others have still oth- 
er plans which they think better than 
this plan, and still others hope that the 
present per well allowable will be con- 


tinued, 
Operations Slowing Up 

Locations in the East Texas district 
are falling off each week, only 99 having 
been reported in the past week, the first 
time in many weeks that there have been 
less than 100 locations reported. 

Completions also fell off from 172 in 
the week ending October 31 to 149 in 
the past week, a drop of 23 

Trend of Production 

Production fell from 421,336 bbls. from 
2,816 producing wells on November 7, 
the last day of production under the old 
150-bbl. per well allowable, to 353,463 
bbls. from 2,826 wells on November 8, 
the first day’s production under the new 
125-bb!. per well allowable. Pipe line 
runs from the district on the November 
7 were 433,513 bbls. while on November 
8 they were 396,234 bbls., showing that 
43,000 bbls. was taken from storage on 
the latter date, while only about 12,000 
bbls. was taken from storage before the 
field was cut to the lower figure. 

Produced 87,517,000 Bbis. 

The East Texas Field was 13 months 
old on November 6 and has produced ap- 
proximately 87,517,000 bbls. according to 
one company’s set of figures. 

An Important Test 

Cranfill & Reynolds’ No. 1 Bush in 
the Eubanks Survey, Upshur County, ap- 
proximately 144 miles north of the De- 
Armand dry hole, logged the base of the 
Pecan Gap chalk at 2,897 feet, nearly 
100 feet higher than the dry hole to the 
south. Elevation of the test is 329 feet. 
It is expected to reach the Woodbine 
sand around minus 3,250 feet. It is now 
drilling ahead in shale at 3,445 feet. Op- 
erators in East Texas are watching 
closely to see if it is to extend the field 
farther to the north, or prove conclu- 
sively that production is not to go be- 
yond the DeArmand test. Buying has 
been stimulated in this area, and J. Green 
purchased 400 acres south of the test and 
east of the DeArmand test this week 
for a reported $22,500 cash consideration 
and $45,000 out of oil. Royalty prices 
have been increasing in the neighborhood 
of the test. 

Material is moving in for a test by the 


By L. E. 


Leonard Petroleum Co. on the Perry 
farm in the northwest corner of the L. 
N. Sparks Survey, southern Rusk County, 
approximately 214 miles south of the 
nearest production on the Mid-Kansas 
Oil & Gas Co.’s Mason lease in the 
Cadene Survey. The latter company com- 
pleted its No. 1 Mason, a southern exten- 
sion well in the Joiner area, for 175 
bbls. per hour through open tubing, 
which proves a good well, making the 
acreage farther to the south look good 
for production, and giving more encour- 
agement to the Leonard test. 


The Sinclair Oil & Gas Co. apparently 
do not have much hopes for production in 
northeastern Cherokee County as the 
company is releasing all leases in its 
Black Jack block in that area. Forty-five 
tracts have already been released. 

The Gulf Production Co. has turned its 
162-acre W. B. Walker tract in the St. L. 
Davis Survey to 8. P. Shelburn of Okla- 
homa City for a reported sum of $1,500 
per acre out of one-fourth of the oil 
produced. 


The Atlas Pipe Line Co., which has 
a gathering system in the Lathrop area, 
Gregg County, is to gather and deliver 
125,000 bbls. of crude and deliver to the 
Arkansas Pipe Line Co. at its Lathrop 
pumping station, east of the field. The 
former is charging 5 cents for gathering 
and delivering the oil. 

Reports from the field state that the 
Petroleum Pipe Line & Storage Co. is 
endeavoring to sell its two 55,000-bbl. 
tanks and 3,700 feet of 4-inch gathering 
line which it constructed some time ago 
when oil was selling for 10 cents per 
barrel. When the price of the oil ad- 
vanced the company did not carry out 
the proposed plan of buying more oil 
and holding oil. However it did pur- 
chase several hundred thousand barrels 
before the price advanced. 

The Panola Pipe Line Co. has been 
delivering 3,000 bbls. of oil per day to 
the Sinclair-Texas Pipe Line Co. on a 
short time contract, getting 5 cents per 
barrel gathering charge, but it is under- 
stood that the latter company does not 
care to renew the contract and another 
outlet will have to be sought for this 
amount of oil daily. This oil is pro- 
duced in the Joiner area, Rusk County. 


New Gasoline Plant 


The Lisbon Gasoline Co. has started 
construction on an eight-unit gasoline 


Bredberg 


plant on the E. E. Moore lease of the 
Mid-Kanas Oil & Gas Co. and ig to proc- 
ess all gas produced by this company. 
The lease is in the Cadene Survey, in 
the southwestern part of the Joiner area, 
Rusk County. O. J. Dykes of Shreve- 
port is head of this company. 

The Chicago Bridge & Iron Works has 
completed construction of one of the two 
Horton spheroid 80,000-bbl. welded tanks 
at the Hast Texas Refining Co.’s Long- 
view plant, and is now constructing the 
second one for the company. These are 
the two largest Horton spheroid tanks 
ever constructed. One is for storage of 
erude oil and the other for the storage 
of gasoline refined at the company’s 
plant. 

The Petroleum Refractionating Co., 
owned by the Bell Oil & Gas Co. and 
Danciger Oil & Refining Co., is now test- 
ing its 10,000-bbl. refinery at Footes 
Switch, 3 miles south of Longview on 
the L&G.N. Railroad. It will be sup- 
plied with crude from the latter com- 
pany’s leases in Gregg County. This 
will probably be the last plant to be 
constructed in the district for some time, 
several of the smaller plants standing 
shut down at present for lack of crude 
oil. 

Wildcat Failure 

Another wildcat test has been aban- 
doned in Rusk County. This test was 
the A. W. Jones’ No. 1 Menefee, located 
1% miles southwest of Dirgin. Total 
depth of the hole igs 2,758 feet. Some 
Longview parties are considering drilling 
another test in this area, on the basis 
of the showings made in the Menefee test. 

Bramlett has sold his 10-acre Goforth 
lease in the Chisum Survey, Gregg Coun- 
ty, to Lonnie Glasscock for $3,000 cash 
and $14,000 out of one-fourth of the oil 
produced on the lease. 

The Atlantic Oil Producing Co. has 
purchased from the Houston Oil Co. and 
J. K. Wadley, a 100-acre tract on the 
T. W. Lee farm, 10 acres on the same 
farm and 84 acres of the Joe Bender 
farm, all lying in the David Ferguson 
Survey, Gregg County. The considera- 
tion is reported to have been around 
$250,000. This is the largest sale made 
in the district for some time, and 
strengthens the position of the former 
company, insuring more oil for the At- 
lantic Pipe Line Co.’s 10-inch trunk line 
to the coast. The latter company is an 
associate of Atlantic Oil Producing Co. 








EAST CENTRAL TEXAS WILDCATS 





Week Ending November 9 


ANDERSON COU 
section and block— 


Company, well, farm name, 


NTY 


Remarks: 


H. B. McConnell et al’s No. 1 N. B. Watson, 5600 ft. 
from W line and 4,850 ft. from N of 8 line of sur- 


vey in 8 half of 129-ac. tract, M. Main Sur. 
BO 


SAecceos Rig up and S.D. 


WIE COUNTY 


Tom Bell's 


No. 1 Merritt, 1,226 ft. from N and 875 ft. 
from E line of survey, T. 8S. McKinney Sur. 


coecence Coring 3,450 ft. 


Logan and Elliott’s No. 1 J. W. Smith, 9,600 ft. S and 


— ft. W of NE cor. of survey, 
Su 


WwW. 8. Langtord’s No. 1 W. W. Whybark, 200 ft. 


8S and W of SW cor. of J. A. Dyer Sur. 


Charles Lewis 


odgeesegnees S.D. 4,503 ft. 
from 


conccesccoce DD. 1560 ft. 


Lee Timberlake et al’s No. 2 Julius N. Tidwell, 655 ft. 
from E and 2,510 ft. from 8S of survey in L. M, Rice 


Sur. 


oe hee dp des S.W. on drill stem test; 
O12 ft. 


8.D, 3,- 


CHEROKEE COUNTY 
Bridges and Candler’s No. 1 Berryman, center of Berry- 


man tract, H. Kimble Sur. 
Denman et al’s No. 
line and 330 ft. 
WE, ccccvadesiccce 
Wilson & Stubbs’ 


1 Mrs. Renfroe, 


No. 1 L. Robart, 


330 ft. 
E of W line of farm, Uriah Moore 


TTTiT ere 8.D. 
N of 8 


1,000 ft. 


Derrick. 


450 ft. from S and 
150 ft. from W of lease, J. B. Wolfin Sur. 


veescence’ Fishing for drill stem 1,560 ft. 


DALLAS COUNTY 


Paris’ No. 2 Wilkinson, 


2,787 ft. from NW and 3,241 


ft. from SW of John P. Anderson Sur. ...........+.-. T.D. 1,230 ft; S.D. 
Joe Wilson's No. 1 fee, 600 ft. from N line and 600 ft. 
from W line of 1,500-ac. tract, John Scroggy Sur... . Derrick. 
ELTA COUNTY . 
Worthington et al’s No. 1 Pejernett, 776 ft. from S and 
150 ft. from W in E. Chick Sur., 1% miles W of 
FROST cc ccdcceccaccssébosonepesonsdetecsestéekoseepen S.D. 3,315 ft. 


(Continued on Page 106) 


The East Texas district had approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 bbls. of crude oil in 
storage on November 1. Runs from stor. 
age totaled around 15,000 bbls. per day 
during the first week, but increased on 
November 8 when production was cut to 
125 bbls. per day per well, thereby cut- 
ting daily production to 353,463 bbls. on 
that day. 

Activities in the Van Field took a 
spurt this week when the Pure Oil Co, 
announced four locations and the Sun 
Oil Co. one location. There are now 
nine active tests in the. field, including 
the deep Trinity test on the V. T. Davis 
farm which is now reaming to straighten 
a crooked hole. Total depth is 3,606 
feet. 

Daily average oil movement from East 
Texas week ending November 2: 


SHIPMENTS THROUGH TRUNK LINES 
Company, size and destination— 





Atlantic P. L. Co., 10-inch, Atreco... 15,200 
Arkansas P. L. Co., 8-inch, Shreveport 15,321] 
Atlas P. lL. Co., 8-inch, Shreveport... 17,442 
Gulf a... L. Co., 2 and 8-inch, Okla- 

GME, 0 cbs 6 cee scsevvecceseceeuee 22,254 
Gulf "?. L. Co., 2 and 8- inch, Port 

PE oh 9.0% o bone ccoemocepes ees 11,044 
Humble P. L. Co. 2 and 10-inch, 

GRPOURETS . . cece cectccseseccee:: 45,440 
Humble P. L. Co., 2 and 8-inch, Todd 48,426 
Liberty P. L, Co., 8-inch, Rusk..... 4,108 
Magnolia P. L. Co., 10-inch, Center.. 22,844 
Magnolia P. L. Co., 12-inch, Corsi- 

GREE corcccccecccvesscscccevscetcos 48,408 
Shell P. L. Co., 10- inch, Houston. 25,067 
Sinclair-Texas P. L. Co., 12-inch, 

DD 5.tuwhescVhahmaes > 006k ams ke: 35,864 
Sun P. L. Co., 10-inch, Sun City..... 25,535 
Texas P. L. Co., 10-inch, Douglass... 40,952 
wo ——_ P. L. Co., 12-inch, Port 

Pen £5 nv0cc+eetesces ses teeneee 35,010 
Tidal Refining Co., 6- inch, Carthage 3,825 
NE  aainctinis 0 Rime dno et eeks 04s 423,740 


SHIPMENTS TO REFINERIES 
Arrow Refining Co., Overton 
Beacon Refining Co., Henderson..... 702 
Boone Refining Co., Arp 


Central Refining Co., Friars Switch. S.D. 
Constantin Refining Co., Overton... S.D. 
East Texas Refining Co., Longview. 5,048 
East Texas Ref. Co., Friars Switch.. 4,617 
Gladetex Refining Co., Gladewater... 153 
Gladewater Refining Co., Gladewater 123 
Kilgore Refining Co., Kilgore....... 800 
W. B. Mackey Ref. Co., Gladewater. 268 
Overton Refining Co., Overton...... 770 
Rusk Refining Co., Overton....... 50 
Sinclair Refining Co., Longview..... 1,317 
Slack Refining Co., Camp Switch.... S.D. 


Southern Oil & Ref. 7 a Switch 500 

Taylor Refining Co., Tyler.......... 
SHIPMENTS BY “TANK CAR 

Houston Oil Co., Kilgore. 

East Texas Refining Co., Longview. 101 

Cherokee Chief Ref. Co., Gladewater 718 

F, & M. Transport Co., Camp Switch 315 


Pilot Oil Co., Willow Springs..... 1,320 
Tyler Pipe Line Co., Tyler.......... 79 

, i OR rreT TT Teer Pe eee 4,448 
Total daily average distribution. 447,552 
Total daily average production...... 419,440 
Daily average from storage......... 28,110 
COMPLETIONS IN EAST TEXAS 


Gregg County 

Adams & Lyle’s No. 2 Anderson, top 
sand 3,485 feet, initial production 160 
bbls. per hour through 1-inch tubing 
choke, total depth 3,498 feet. Alco Roy- 
alty Co.’s No. 1-A King, top sand 3,570 
feet, initial production 150 bbls. per hour 
through various chokes, total depth 3,614 
feet. R. A. Ambrose’s No. 2 Green, top 
sand 3,574 feet, initial production 16 
bbls. per hour through various chokes, 
total depth 3,601 feet. 

Amerada Petroleum Corp.’s No. 1 
Burnside, top sand 3,495 feet, initial 
production 160 bbls. per hour through 
open tubing, total depth 3,525 feet. Same 
corporation’s No. 2 Freeman, top sand 
3,686 feet, initial production 116 bbls. 
per hour through open tubing, total depth 
3,732 feet. Same corporation’s No. 2 
Hearne, top sand 3,506 feet, initial pro 
duction 100 bbls. per hour through opé? 
tubing, total depth 3,517 feet. Same 
corporation’s No. 1 Tuttle, top sand 3,4% 
feet, initial production 160 bbls. per hout 
through open tubing, total depth 3,521 

(Continued on Page 128) 
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Well in 


FORT WORTH, Tex., Nov. 9.—It 
now appears as if another county in the 
Permian Basin was to be benefited by 
the discovery of a Delaware sand pool, 
similar to the pool found in Loving 
County, approximately 13 miles farther 
to the north, and events of the last four 
days have quickened interest in Shipley 
& Byrd’s test on the Monroe Ranch, in 
Section 3, Block 1, W. & N. W. survey, 
western Ward County, and the acreage 
in the neighborhood of this test, which 
is now standing shut down at 4,665 
feet, 2 feet in the Delaware sand. Oil 
rose better than 400 feet in the first 24 
hours, and 800 feet during the three 
days it has been shut down, the oil test- 
ing 32 gravity, or almost 10 degrees 
gravity less than oil found in the Loving 
Pool farther to the north. 

The test is a rank wildcat in which 
D. H. Byrd of Dallas invested but a 
short time ago, taking it over to deepen 
from 4,549 feet, where it was shut down 
for some time. It topped the sand at 
minus 2,008 feet, or 43 feet higher than 
it was topped in the Denver Producing & 
Royalty Co.’s test 4 miles to the south- 
west, which was abandoned at a total 
depth of 4,703 feet. However, the sand 
in the Monroe test was topped around 
450 feet lower than the average depth of 
the sand formation in the Wheat Pool. 

There is but a small amount of gas 
in the Wheat Pool, as likewise in this 
test, and the wells are shot to increase 
the flow, consequently if this well does 
not flow when tested or drilled a little 
deeper it will probably be given a shot 
to increase its production. 

Much of the acreage held in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the well is held by 
Shipley & Byrd, other offset acreage is 
held by the Pecos Valley Petroleum Co. 
and Denver Producing & Royalty Co. 
Other acreage in the neighborhood of 
the test is greatly cut up, and owned by 
many different parties. 

The. nearest pipe line outlet to the 
test is the Paso-Tex Pipe Line Co.’s 
8-inch line from Winkler County to E) 
Paso, which has a short connecting line 
to the Wheat Pool, taking oil from that 
area. In case production is obtained in 
the Monroe test, a short line may be laid 
to the T. & P. Railroad, about 8 miles 
to the south, near the town of Barstow. 





Fisher. 
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Delaware Pool Found in Ward County 


Oil Rises 800 Feet in Three Days Wildcat Has Been Shut Down. Good 
Increasing Activity in Ranger and North Texas 


By L. E. Bredberg 
Fort Worth Bureau, The Oil and Gas Journal 


Southwest Oil Producing Co. and 
Penn Oil Co.’s No. 1 Tubb in Section 3, 
Block 27-B, western Crane County, is 
not checking with the discovery well to 
the south, Cranfill Brothers and Gulf 
Production Co.’s No. 1 Tubb, which en- 
countered water before it reached 3,700 
feet. The former well is now drilling at 
3,815 feet in hard lime, not yet en- 
countering water. Another three or 
four days’ drilling should give some in- 
teresting data on this well, proving 
whether it is to extend production to 
the northeast and open up a pool of 
major proportions in this part of the 
county, approximately 18 miles west of 
the Church-Fields and McElroy Pools. 


Fisher County 


Fisher County received another good 
well this week when the Texas Co.’s No. 
1 Daniels, an east offset to the com- 
pany’s No. 1 Jean, topped the main pay 
at 3,091 feet, was drilled to 3,101 feet 
and flowed 87 bbls. of oil the first hour, 
making the best well in the Royston 
Pool. It is in Section 194, lock 1, 
B.BB.&C. survey in the northeastern 
part of the county. The Jean well was 
an extension to the Royston Pool, and 
flowed only 60 bbls per hour when it 
was completed at 3,205 feet. A south 
offset to No. 1 Jean, Cranfill & Reyn- 
olds’ No. 1 George, missed the pay and 
drilled into sulphur water at 3,232 feet, 
drilling ahead at 3,380 feet. It is located 
in Section 200. 


Two locations were staked in West 
Texas this week, one in Howard and 
one in Ward County. 


North Texas and Panhandle 

Activities are increasing in the Ranger 
and North Texas districts, these two 
districts showing 21 locations staked 
during the week. Two are in Brown 
County, 1 in Callahan, 1 in Coleman, 
1 in Eastland, 4 in Shackelford, 3 in 
Archer, 7 in Young, 1 in Montague and 
1 in Wichita County. One location was 
staked in Gray County in the Panhandle 
and one was staked in Moore County. 


COMPLETIONS IN WEST TEXAS 
Ward County 
A. B. Bradford’s No. 1 Carson, esti- 


mated 13,000,000 feet of gas from 2,145 
feet, increase at 2,147 feet, initial pro- 


duction 5 bbls. oil per day and 5,450,000 
feet of gas, total depth 2,195 feet. 

COMPLETIONS IN PANHANDLE 

DISTRICT 

Empire Gas & Fuel Oil Co.’s No. 1 
Polling, gas 2,515-2,675 feet, 12,750,000 
feet of gas, total depth 2,725 feet. Tex- 
oma Natural Gas Co.’s No. 1 McLaugh- 
lin, 40,000,000 feet of gas from 2,380- 
2,570 feet, total depth 2,575 feet. Lub- 
bock Co. and Central Oil Co.’s No. 1 
Bowles, dry and abandoned, total depth 
4,171 feet. 


WEST TEXAS PRODUCTION 
Week Ending November 7 








County— No. wells Prod. 
GO bcs veaeisds | abedsrves 377 16,433 
EY <eicee) Na, oop awate 61 1,140 
as aes ach ease xe euate.¥ a 78 6,325 
re 78 947 
ED Ain 2 a-weea'4s aeibie dr 2 9 
Howard-Glasscock ........ 544 26,017 
DE Tasey st Deus net aha 9 63 
EE Altes 6c ewe Oued 1095 s:5 87 1,402 
Bia. his fb nkia we saws «oo 46 3,70" 
Mitchell ........ 111 1,722 
CEOs ay sea waders we 651 66,8414 
Reagan 355 26,81° 
SN 556 G5) 0 :Galeie-oalasihald 5 65 
re 5 0 
eas, a6 s,ebiew a eens es 263 4,519 
EE Se dso Mhcdeeeew’e 3 58 
0) See 73 3,767 
inks Serica hw ad espa 595 36,436 

Total production this week 195,257 

Total production last week 195,182 

EE gents atcccoscaes 75 

COMPLETIONS IN RANGER DIS- 


TRICT 
Coleman County 
Continental Oil & Gas Co., Inc.’s No. 2 
N. D. Newton, drilled deeper from 3,830 
feet to 3,864 feet, initial production 200 
bbls. flowing, old initial production 15,- 
000,000 feet of gas. Same company’s 
No. 5-A Newton, top pay 3,834-64 feet, 
initial production estimated 700 bbls., to- 
tal depth 3,864 feet. 
Callahan County 
Kingwood and others’ No. 1 Fowler. 
dry and abandoned, total depth 2,030 feet. 
Eastland County 
W. J. Felnsy’s No. 1 Dunham, dry and 
abandoned, total depth 1,207 feet. 
Palo Pinto County 
Burton & McKee’s No. 1 Strawn Coal 
Co., top pay 2,990-95 feet, initial pro- 
duction 12,600,000 feet of gas, total depth 
2.995 feet. Gibson and others’ No. 1 
Pollard, top pay 2,980-81 feet, shot 20 


51 


quarts, initial production 14,000,000 feet 
of gas, total depth 2,998 feet. 
Shackelford County 

Wis-Tex Oil & Gas Co.’s No. 2 Good- 
win, oil sand 1,959-69 feet, total depth 
1,975 feet, plugged back to 1,969 feet, 
initial production 20 bbls. oil and 3 bbls. 
of water. 

COMPLETIONS IN NORTH TEXAS 

Archer County 

Consolidated and Primrose Oil Co.’s 
Ne. 1 Wilson, dry and abandoned, total 
depth 2,315 feet. W. E. Norton’s No. 1 
Wilson, dry and abandoned, total depth 
2,429 feet. 


NORTH TEXAS PRODUCTION 
Week Ending November 7 
Panhandle district— 




















Carson County .... 6,091 
Gray County ..........- 45,078 
Hutchinson County 13,950 
DN TIRED ovens ce vecesrecsogene 1,902 
per eee 460 
Total production this week ........ 67,481 
Total production last week 65,037 
RS acc cect tevisensevuess 2,444 
Wichita Falls district— 
Archer County o eceacnlernie 12,703 
ph . PEER EET ERTL ETE 630 
CE SE a5 b-0-0 6 oe eb: a00 0.0008 520 
CS TD bee tk cecscivoucewes 1,642 
Deard) Coumty .... 0 «+--5- 70 
TN Ee rr re 26 
SY Sie. d iwi 'e 0-0-0 Bec bse peas eee 2,087 
Montague County ........-..++++. 3,603 
Throckmorton County _...... 500 
eww eb Oe ceesscrccenss 18,057 
eS. ee 13,396 
pL PETE TEER 12,475 
Total production this week 65,709 
Total production last week 67,005 
PL OT On Tee 1,296 
Ranger district— 
BPO GE cc cece cccce. 3,086 
pe NS ee ee eee 1,590 
Colmes SORES occ! cicees escver 2,226 
Comanche County .... .....+--- 762 
IN a oie so 00's cecieves 370 
Eastland County ............-. 2,795 
Shackelford County. ........ 3,372 
Stepmems COGmty .....cccccsccrvese 4,387 
Total production this week ....... 18,583 
Total production last week .. . 18,839 
PT eee ee ee eee 242 


Wichita County 
C. P. Sheldon’s No. 1 Kinkerman, dry 
and abandoned, total depth 2,107 feet. 
Young County 
Beavers and others’ No. 2 Belknap, oil 
(Continued on Page 102) 











WILDCAT OPERATIONS IN WEST TEXAS 





Week Ending yt 4 9 
BREWSTER CO 


Company, well, farm name, 


section and block— 


Remarks: 


Brewster Oil Co.’s No. 1 fee, 2,640 ft. S and 2,598 ft. E 


of NW cor. Sec. 45, Blk. G-15, G.C.&8.F. Sur. .. 
. L. Chapman’s No. 1 Skinner, C SW SE Sec. 100, Bik. 
pubes eeesooes S.D. 1,302 ft. 


2, G.C.&8.F. Sur. 


eee e eee weeeeeeseee 


--S.D. 1,935 ft. 


Trans-Pecos Oil & Gas Co.’s No. 1 Jones, 930 ft. from N 
and 2,500 ft. from E of Pan 18, Blk. G-15, G.C.& 


S.F. Sur. 
Van McPhail’s 


eee ee eee ee eee eee eee ee 


sececcccccces S.D. 2,900 ft. 
No. 1 McIntyre, SE cor. Sec. 69, Blk. 352, 


7 miles south’ Algimg ve. . c cc cctccsccccccedstéecee 8.D. 1,750 ft. 


N COUNTY 


WILDCAT OPERATIONS IN TEXAS PANHANDLE 





Company, well, 


Sec. 66, Blk. 4, H.&G.N. Sur. 


40, Blk. 4, L&G.N. Sur. 
656 ft. from W, Sec. 81, Blk. 4, L&G.N. 
64, Blk. 4, L&G.N. Sur. 


Texhoma Nat. Gas Co.'s No. 1 Dover, 1,335 ft. from S, 

BOP. ccdcice.» Set 8-in. csg. 2,180 ft. 
Texhoma Nat. Gas Co.'s No. 2 Schaffer, center SB, Sec. 

Soave s dc te0.02 Drig. 2,345 ft. 


Week Ending November 9 
CARSON COUNTY 
farm natne, section and block— 
Magnolia Pet. Co.’s No. 1 Connell, 330 ft. N and B, SE, 


Remarks: 


000 ‘tt. gas. 


Texhoma Nat. Gas Co.’s No. 1 Harrison, center NW, Sec. 
bececsocceses Drig. 


2,250 ft. 














COCHRA 
Penn Oil Co.’s No. 1 Myrick, C Labour No, 80 of League 
129, Carson County School Lands ........seeeee0+s5> 
CONCHO COUNTY 
Beesley et al’s No. 1 Waring Estate, 400 ft. from N and 
E Sec. 163, T.&N.O. Sur. 
Turner et al’s No. 1 Borsig, 160 ft. from S of NE cor. 
G. Emmig Sur. 130, 6 miles W of Paint Rock .. 


CRANE COUNTY 

Southwest Oil Prod. Co. (Cranfill Bros.) and Penn Oil 
Co.’s No. 1 J. B. Tubb, 330 ft. from N and E of 
SW cor. of S 80 acres of NW cor. Sec. 3, Blk. B-27, 
P.S.L. Sur. 


CROCKETT COUNTY 

Doleman & Moore’s No. 1 Ferner 2,135 ft. from N and 
1,485 ft. from E of Sec. 36, = 2, L&G.N. Sur. 
ULBERSON COUN 

Kornrumpf et al’s No. 1 Garren, Na ft. 8S and W, hl 
, Blk. 79, Public School Land 
DAWSON COUNTY 

Albaugh et al’s No. 1 Robinson, C NW Sec. 46, Blk. M, 
B.L Ge. Wile occesciocrevesecsapnrdotccatccensee 


ECTOR COUNTY 
Weekly Oil Corp. et al’s No. 1 Cowden, 1,980 ft. from N 
and W Sec. 33, Blk. 43, Twp. 2s, T.&P. Sur. 


eee eee ee ee eee eee ee eee, 


eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee es 


Drig. 3,010 ft. 


8.D. 


--S.D. 1,850 ft. 


Drig. 3,742 ft.; slight show of oil 
3,128-35 ft, and 3,445-55 ft. 


ones mip Benetes and 8.D, 


coc erscccesssecovccs 8.D. 1,300 ft. 


-To resume drilling. 


- Drig. 1,350 ft. 


(Continued on Page 105) 


Texhoma Natural Gas Co.’s No. 3 Schaffer, center NW, 
Sec 63, Blk. & LAGAN. Bur. oicccsscccccccsevcccises, Cellar. 
Texhoma Natural Gas Co.’s No. 1 Urbanczyk, center NE, 


Oe, “Gta GH Eis Re cece cc ccccccbscsseces Spudding. 

i CHILDRESS COUNTY 
Cc. L. Sloan et al’s No. 1 B. P. Smith, Sec. 49, F. P. 

Knott lands .........+ 900+ mepecccccecoccseeeesspenees Ee T.D. 5,000 ft. 

LLINGSWORTH COUNTY 

Dixon et al’s No. 1 Bell, 830 ft. N, 1,320 ft. W, Sec. 

DORs. Ts FR, TM. BRC e. 6 o6 ie ve Ritnc osecdte vessels S.D. 2,508 ft. 
Downey et al’s No. 1 Beasly, SE cor. SW SE, Sec. 965, 

Sees Bey Ms De. Sc bt shcedics cove soceeses oseces Rigged up. 

DEAF COUNTY 

Western Union Oil Co.’s No. 1 Farwell, center NW, Sec. 

WE BN=BH ac cccccccccevcess 60666 cane ned Sebi’ anbec ox Rig. 

GRAY COUNTY 

Anderson et al’s No, 2 Mas 330 ft. N and W, SW, 

ETT TTS Set 8-in. csg. 2,570 ft. 
Back & Barber’s No. 1 Back, 660 ft. from S and 330 ft. 

from W, Sec. 140, Bik. 26, H.&G.N. Sur. ............ Spudding. 
Boyes et al’s No. 1 Colebank-Morse, 330 ft. NE, Sec. 

66, Bik. 26, H.GG.N, Bur. 2. cevccccesscciccccsscccee Spudded and 8.D. 
Brown et al’s No. 1 Duncan, 330 ft. 8S and BE, NW, 

Se Sey a PEIN, UIUENG ocbd oes vepecesesecdccche S.D. 2.650 ft. 


Dixon Creek Oil Co.’s No. 2 oa — ft. from N and 
E of Sec, 129, Blk. 3, L&@G.N. Sur..........0..:0e000: 





(Continued on Page 103) 
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Pipe Line Construction News 











OHIO OIL CO. PLANS 
LINES IN NORTHWEST 


DENVER, Colo., Nov. 9.—Mountain 
States Oil & Gas Co. has entered an ar- 
rangement with Ohio Oil Co. whereby 
the latter takes over for development the 
Mountain States company’s gas field 
holdings, covering 7,200 acres, in Weiser- 
Payette district of Idaho. Ohio Oil will 
immediately move drilling equipment into 
the field and ‘start developing it to full 
capacity. 

Ohio Oil is to furnish all money to de- 
velop the field and do all the work, and 
Mountain States company is to receive 
40 per cent of all profits accruing. Ohio 
Oil also agrees that 75 per cent of all gas 
available from the field and purchased 
by that company must be Mountain States 
gas, and the two companies will arbi- 
trate on the other 25 per cent as to 
whom and where it will be supplied. 


William Scowcroft, president of Moun- 
tain States, expects Ohio Oil to hook up 
with its gas line, to be brought to Poca- 
tello, Id., from its present terminal in 
Ogden, and that in the future it will ex- 
tend its trunk lines to the Pacific North- 
west. Ohio Oil, through subsidiary com- 
panies, is now supplying Ogden, Salt 
Lake and several other Utah towns and 
communities with natural gas from its 
Wyoming field. 

Ohio Oil Co. has also secured 12,000 
acres in southeastern Idaho from the De- 
partment of the Interior through oil and 
gas permits, but is not expected to test 
this area until after development of the 
Weiser-Payette Field. 

Another petition for a certificate of 
eonvenience and necessity to render nat- 
ural gas service in southwestern Idaho 
communities has been filed with the Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission, making the sec- 
ond now pending for the same territory. 

The new petition was filed by H. H. 
Underhill, acting on behalf of the Inter- 
state Finance Corp. The first was filed 
by R. J. Berry for the Ohio Oil Co. Both 
propose to transport gas from the Weiser 
Field and to serve Boise, Payette and 
several other municipalities, 

In 1927 the commission granted a per- 
mit to the Idaho Petroleum Co. to sup- 
ply natural gas to Payette, with the un- 
derstanding that the distribution system 
should be in operation within two years. 
This has not been accomplished, accord- 
ing to the petition filed by Mr. Underhill. 

The only manufactured gas competitor 
within the district is the Boise Gas Light 
& Coke Co., which serves only a part of 
Boise, the petition says. 

The Ohio Oil Co.’s representative told 
the commission that his company plans to 
construct the pipe line from the Weiser 
Field to serve Idaho, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, California and British Columbia. 


MONTANA SPECULATING . 
ON OREGON TRAIL LINE 


Speculation in natural gas circles in 
Montana regarding the identity of the 
interests behind the International Utili- 
ties Corp. reported to have applied for 
permission to lay a 20-inch pipe line from 
Weiser, Idaho, paralleling the old Oregon 
Trail, to Portland, Ore., was increased by 
a statement in the Oregon Daily Journal 
that E. E. Lamb stated the International 
Utilities Corp. which he represents is an 
Idaho corporation and that he was fi- 
nancing a $30,000,000 bond issue through 
Harry M. Forest of New York. 

Interviews with parties active in nat- 
ural gas development in Montana so far 
have failed to disclose the principals in 
promoting the system, according to the 
Inland Oil Index which says there are 
plenty of rumors, however, one that L. B. 
(Tip) O'Neil might possibly be connected 











with a new proposition. Another is that 
the Montana Power Co. is in some way 
connected with the move. Those who be- 
lieve the Montana Power Co. has a part 
in the proposition state that if the line is 
to start at Cut Bank it would be a very 
easy thing to run a line from Three Forks 
to Bozeman and thus connect northern 
Montana natural gas system with the 
southern Montana system, both of which 
are controlled by Montana Power. 

The Montana Power has authorized the 
extension of its northern system to Three 
Forks but it has not yet been decided 
whether the line will be laid from Butte 
or from Helena to Three Forks. The line 
from Butte would be a few miles shorter, 
but would pass over the Continental Di- 
vide, a costly undertaking. The line from 
Helena would follow the Northern Pacific 
right of way down the Logan Valley 
through a comparatively easy country 
more densely populated. 

With the north and south systems con- 
nected, the line could be extended south- 
ward from Dry Creek or Elk Basin to 
tap the reserves at Garland, Bryon, Little 
Buffalo Basin, and other structures in 
northern Wyoming and eventually it 
might be advisable to extend the line to 
central Wyoming for Pilot Butte, Musk- 
rat, Powder River, and Pine Mountain. 
It might also mean a hook-up with the 
North Central and New York Oil Co.’s 
systems supplying Casper, Lander, River- 
ton, Douglas, and towns in eastern Wyo- 
ming and western Nebraska. 


FOUR COMPANIES ASK 
NORTH DAKOTA GRANTS 


BISMARK, N. D., Nov. 9.—Four 
companies have applied to the North 
Dakota railroad commisison for permits 
to lay natural gas pipe lines in this 
state. The Montana-Dakota Power Co., 
a subsidiary of the Minnesota-Northern 
Power Co. of Minneapolis, wants to lay 
a 100-mile extension from its Willis- 
town terminus to Minot and to operate 
distributing systems in municipalities and 
the territory adjacent to the line. This 
company wishes also to extend its line 
from Bismark farther eastward. 

The Minot Gas Co., of Minot, N. D., 
has applied for a permit to lay a high 
pressure line from the Baker-Glendive 
Field, in Montana, to the town of Minot 

North Dakota-Minnesota Pipe Line Co. 
of Fargo, N. D., wants a permit to con- 
struct a natural gas line between Ken- 
mare and Minot, Minot and Grand 
Forks, and Meche, N. D., serving inter- 
mediate points. 

E. J. Lamber, of Tulsa, has petitioned 
for authority to lay a natural gas line 
from the gas fields in the Mouse River 
loop area, Renville County, North 
Dakota, to the city limits of Minot, and 
to operate a natural gas distributing 
system in Sherwood, Lansford and Minot 
as well as other municipalities adjacent 
to the line. 

If the Montana-Dakota Power Co. is 
granted permission for its extensions, it 
is probable the other companies will drop 
their plans. 


PROPOSED NEW LINE 
IN EAST TEXAS AREA 


AUSTIN, Tex., Nov. 9.—The Texas 
Royalty Owners & Producers Pipe Line 
Corp., with general headquarters at Tyler, 
has applied to John W. Martin, Texas 
blue sky commissioner, for permission to 
sell stock in a $4,750,000 company which 
proposes to construct a 12-inch pipe line 
from the Bast Texas oil field to Houston. 
Cost of’ the construction, a distance of 
194 miles, was estimated to be $3,746,937. 

T. B. Hoffer of Fort Worth is presi- 
dent of the corporation and a number of 
oil men are associated with him on the 
directorate. 








HOCH WILL INTRODUCE 
NEW PIPE LINE BILL 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 9.—Pipe 
line companies would be divorced from 
producing and refining companies and 
placed under regulation as transportation 
companies, under the provisions of a bill 
which Representative Hoch of Marion, 
Kans., a member of the house committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce, will 
introduce early in thé coming session, 

Such a measure was introduced by Mr. 
Hoch toward the close of the last session 
and brief hearings were held in commit- 
tee, but the measure was not reported 
out. Mr. Hoch said, however, that he 
feels that with more time for hearings, 
so that the many advantages of the pro- 
posal can be brought out clearly, there is 
a good chance of its passage by the 
House. ; 

“The fight for a tariff on oil will be 
vigorously continued during the approach- 
ing. session,” Mr. Hoch stated. “In ad- 
dition to a tariff, I believe that the pipe 
line situation needs some major surgical 
operations. Pipe lines are common car- 
riers and as such they should be con- 
fined to the business of transportation. 
They should be diverted from production, 
refining and marketing of the product 
they transport. The same law should be 
applied to them which was applied to the 
railroads some years ago when the rail- 
roads were getting control of the great 
coal fields in Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia. The railroads were forced by law 
to go out of the coal business. That was 
sound policy. ’ 

“In my judgment the control of pipe 
lines by great companies also engaged in 
producing, refining and marketing oil af- 
fords one of the most effective means for 
the destruction of the independent pro- 
ducers. As common carriers, the pipe 
lines are given the right of eminent do- 
main, and other such public privileges. 
They should be limited solely to the trans- 
portation business, and as common car- 
riers should be strictly regulated in the 
public interest.” 








WORK REPORTED BEGUN 
ON LINE TO LEWISTOWN 


LEWISTOWN, Mont., Nov. 9.— The 
Lewistown Natural Gas Co. has started 
work on a natural gas line from Armells 
structure to Lewistown, Hanover, Mocca- 
sine, Moore, Judith Gap, and .Harlow- 
town, Mont. The Skaggs Construction 
Co., Fort Worth, Tex., is doing the work. 
The line from the Armells structure to 
Lewistown and Hanover will be of 6-inch 
pipe, while the line from Hanover to Har- 
lowtown and the towns en route will be 
of 4-inch pipe. The system will be over 
100 miles long and will be in operation 
before winter. 

The Moore interests also will construct 
a 30-mile natural gas line from the Arrow 
Creek structure in Montana to Coffee 





Creek, Denton and Stanford. Later a ~ 


connecting line from Denton to Hanover 
may be laid. 

The Communities Gas Service Corp., 
Republic Bank Bldg., Dallas, Tex., will 
take over operation of Montana system 
when it is completed. 

The Communities Gas Service Corp. 
now maintain offices at Dallas, Tex., 
Kansas City, Mo., Lewistown, Mont.; 
Parsons, Kan., and Vernon, Tex. Re- 
cently the Parsons Pipe Line Co. and 
the St. Paul Gas Co. were acquired. A 
12-mile line from the gas field outside of 
Chanute, Kans., to the town and a com- 
pressor station are now being constructed. 
C. O. Moore is president of the company, 
C. W. Hobson, chairman of the board, 
Homer R. Mitchell, vice president, J. H. 
Shelton, secretary-treasurer and C. M. 
Pierce, assistant treasurer. 





























ILLINOIS HAS CONTROL 
OF GAS LINE SYSTEN 


SPRINGFIELD, IL, Nov. 9.— Ti 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co. w 
transfer all of its contracts with distri 
uting companies in this State to the Pa 
handle Illinois Pipe Line Co., a subsi 
iary, so that Illinois Commerce Commi 
sion may have unquestioned jurisdicti 
over the service, according to announ 
ment from the commission. 

This action, it was stated, was pron 
ised by counsel following an inform 
conference at which the approval of ten 
porary experimental rates for natural ¢ 
service ,by .the Lllinois Power Co., ser 
ing Springfield, and the Central Illino 
Light Co.,. serving Peoria and vicinit 
was considered. 

Counsel for the companies informé 
the commission they have virtually con 
pleted compliance with the commission 
order that. certain construction and cc 
data, requested by the League of Munie 
palities associated in the investigation 
rates to be charged for the proposed mi 
ture of natural and artificial gas. 

The contracts for natural gas, it w: 
explained, have been made between t 
Panhandle Eastern and the distributi 
companies. Various contracts also ha 
been made by the Missouri-Kansas Pi 
Line Co. with large industrial concerns 

The commission urged the Panhand 
to “get all of its eggs into one basket” 
that the commission could keep control 
the sale of natural gas in Hlinois a 
not see a portion of it held to be inte 
state commerce. 

The commission expects the Panhand 
company to inform the commission as t 
rates it proposes to charge communiti 
where no gas utility service now exis 
and to justify these rates. 

Counsel for the Panhandle company. i 
making request for temporary reduced e 
perimental rates, stated that with all ¢ 
the data asked having been furnishe 
cities which heretofore had objected 1 
establishment of such rates have no 
changed their views. 








COMPLETE WELDING LINE 


The Welding Engineering Co. of lia 
tlesville, Okla., announces that it ha 
completed the electric welding of 1 
miles of 26-inch line for the Southe 
Fuel Co. of California. The total lengt 
of this line is approximately 202 mile 
each joint of which is welded. This 
the largest solid welded large diamete 
gas line that has been completed to dat 
The electric welded section was complete 
18 days ahead of schedule. 


LINE TO NORBORNE, MO. 
















Natural gas has been turned into tl 
mains at Norborne, Mo. The pipe line t 
serve Norborne was recently complete: b 
the Cities Service Gas Co., the line e 
tending to Norborne from a point jus 
south of Carrollton, Mo. The distribu 
ing system in Norborne was built by t 
Ozark Distributing Co. 















SOUTH DAKOTA LINE 


Fredell Construction Co. has constru¢ 
tion work on the natural gas pipe lin 
from Dakota City to Sioux Falls i 
South Dakota about one-third completed 
The line is of 14-inch pipe and 90 mile 
long. It is being laid for the Northe 
Gas Engineering Corp., which is affil 
ated with the Missouri Pipe Line Co. | 
is expected that the work will be com 
pleted by November 15. 














































TO ENTER MEXICO 






Extension of the San Diego Consol 
dated Co. system is planned to Otay an 
San Ysidero, south of Chula Vista. 
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There Are Two Sides 
to a Price Tag 


When the builders of the Inter-State, Empire, Denver, Memphis, St. Louis, Panhandle- 
Eastern and most of the other big oil and gas lines selected Bitumastic Enamel, they knew 
it would add to the cost of the line as compared with cheaper forms of protection. 


But they also felt that their lines would be in good condition long after less adequately 
protected pipe had begun to show unmistakable depreciation. They knew that depending 
on soil conditions, the small difference in first cost might mean the difference between 
good condition and heavy depreciation in a few years of service. 





They knew, in short, that there are two sides to pipe protection price tags and that only 
one side is shown by manufacturers who bank on price to book an order. 


Seeing both sides of the question has led to the specification of Bitumastic Enamel, wholly 
or in part, for most of the big oil and gas lines laid in the United States. 


BITUMASTIC 


; ENAMEL 


AILES DOVE-HERMISTON CORPORATION 


~ 17 Battery Place, New York 
Philtower Bidg., Tulsa 


Philadelphia Cleveland Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
401 N. Broad St. Union Trust Bldg. 20 N. Wacker Drive 345 Vermont Street 2461 E. 8th Street 











New Potentials Will Increase Output 


Oklahoma Last Week Increased Its Production 15,700 
Bbls. a Day. Leasing Town Lots in Capital City Continues 


With the two largest flush areas in 
Oklahoma, the Oklahoma City and the 
Greater Seminole 
area, taking new 
potentials, the 
State reports a sub- 
stantial increase in 
daily average pro- 
duction. For the 
week ending No- 
vember 7 produc- 
tion was 534,315 
bbis., an increase 
of 15,700 bbls. over 
the previous week’s 
gauges, 

Revising of daily 
allowables of the 
wells in the Oklahoma City Field started 
Sunday morning with the umpire’s staff 
classifying wells as to their producing 
horizons and figuring their permitted pro- 
duction under the new orders of the Cor- 
poration Commission. 

Under the new order, permitting the 
wells in the Oklahoma City Field that 
are making water to produce more oil, 
some express the belief that the Silicious 
lime wells will be depleted in approxi- 
mately two months, thus permitting the 
wells to be plugged back to the upper 
gas horizons. 

A workable schedule has been devised 
for handling potentials in the Oklahoma 
City Field. Only a certain number of 
wells will be permitted to take potentials 
daily and the number of wells allotted to 
each company will be fixed ratably. This 
will prevent any one company getting all 
of its wells gauged ahead of others. In 
figuring the new potentials, the 24-hour 
basis has been dropped and the totals are 
computed on one-third of the total 24 
hours’ estimated potential. 

New Orders Issued 

The Oklahoma Corporation Commission 
issued new orders November 7, zoning 
the Oklahoma City Field in four produc- 
ing horizons, giving the water wells a 
higher daily allowable percentage of the 
production from the field. The zones 
were defined in the order and the out- 
put of each zone changed. The commis- 
sion’s order igs retroactive to November 1. 

Allocating the allowable production 
from the Oklahoma City Field into four 
different sands with a different per- 
centage for each zone, the commission’s 
order did not change the daily allowable 
of 180,000 bbls. a day, but revised the 
proration order. 

The daily allowable production from 
wells producing from the Silicious lime 
and the lower Simpson sand zones which 
have been making water were increased 
by allowing exemptions, in addition to 
the regular proration schedule. The to- 
tal allowable of the field was held to 
180,000 bbls. a day of which 18,000 bbls. 
a day was already allowed to the under- 
produced wells. The new allocation re- 
duced the allowable of the nonwater wells 
from 5.4 per cent to 4.5 per cent of the 
potential. The order was made effective 
November 1, and remains in effect to 
January 1, 1932. 

The order stated that there were four 
separate common sources of supply in the 
Oklahoma City Field, the Wilcox sand. 
the lower Simpson sand, the Silicious 
lime area, and the fault line area. The 
fault line area, the commission stated, 
was east of the other sources of supply 
and east of the fault in the field. The 
order also stated that each source is sep- 
arated by an impervious stratum. It 
further stated that all wells in the 
Silicious lime area and many in the 
lower Simpson zone are showing water 
intrusion. The new order allows the 
wells in the Silicious lime area to pro- 
duce 250 bbls. a day more than the al- 
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By W. A. Spinney 
Staff Correspondent, Oklahoma Fields 


lowable, which is approximately 8,500 
bbls. a day in excess of the present al- 
lowable for these producers. 

The Simpson sand zone, which was 
found to be showing considerable water 
was permitted to produce 200 bbls. a day 
in excess of the present allowable. The 
commission defined the water wells in 
the Simpson sand zone as those making 
less than 2,000 bbls. a day and making 
3 per cent or less water, daily. 

It is believed the total increased oil 
production from the wells showing water 
will be about 26,000 bbls. a day. This 
total substracted from the 162,000 bbls. 
which is the amount left after provisions 
have been made for the underproduced 
wells, leaves the nonwater wells a total 
of 136,000 bbls. a day. 

Field Underproduced 

The Corporation Commission recently 
held that the field was underproduced ap- 
proximately 3,600,000 bbls. and allocated 
18,000 bbis. a day to the underproduced 
wells, leaving a total of 162,000 bbls. to 
be produced from the other wells. 

All three commissioners signed the 
new zoning order, which was asked by 
Wirt Franklin and others last May. This 
order is the first that has ever been is- 
sued zoning any oil field in the State. 

The order further stated that there 
was no water intrusion on the Wilcox 
sand and fault line areas and the only 
change was a decrease in the allowable. 

It is believed that of 844 wells com- 
pleted in the field, 230 are making water. 
Out of 440 wells producing from the 
Lower Simpson sand, 80 wells are mak- 
ing water and the sand is in danger of 
destruction, the order stated. 

The order also states that the Wilcox 
sand wells are endangered. Testimony 
taken before the commission shows con- 
clusively that water encroachment in the 
Simpson sand and Silicious lime area has 
reached a stage where grave and serious 
damage already has resulted, when 
viewed from the standpoint of ultimate 
recovery from these two producing hori- 
zons. 

It was further shown that unless some 
action is taken to prevent, further se- 
rious and irreparable damage will be 
done to these two horizons. It is also 
shown that the encroachment of water, 
as disclosed by evidence, even threatens 


the very prolific production found in the 
Wileox sand, particularly owing to the 
fact that a number of wells have been 
drilled through the Wilcox sand horizon 
into lower sands which are now produc- 
ing water. It is also shown that some 
of the wells when opened October 10, 
after the martial law shutdown was lift- 
ed, failed to produce anything except 
water and there is some doubt as to 
whether or not some of these wells may 
ever be brought back to the production 
of substantial amounts of crude oil. 
“Potential” Decreases 

A comparison of the present potential 
and the allowable with the April figures 
shows that the present potential is 11,- 
550,000 bbls. a day, and the estimated 
November potential when completed will 
be approximately 9,000,000 bbls. Dividing 
the potential in the different zones, the 
Wilcox sand is credited with a total of 
9,140,000 bbls. in one day. Lower Simp- 
son is credited with 2,500,000 bbls. and 
the Silicious lime 160,000 bbls. in one 
day. 

Under the new estimated” potential of 
9,000,000 bblis., the different zones will 
have a potential as follows: Wilcox sand, 
7,380,000 bbis. in one day, or 82 per cent 
of the total; Lower Simpson sand, 1,500,- 
000 bbis., or 16.6 per cent of the total; 
Silicious lime, 120,000 bbls., or 1.3 per 
cent of the total. 

The rate of allowable production from 
the Oklahoma City Field under the old 
potential of 11,550,000 bbis., and the 
present allowable of 180,000 bbls., the 
different zones would be allowed to pro- 
duce as follows: 





Bbls. 

Wilcox sand, -79X180,000......... 142,000 
Lower Simpson, .19x180,000......... 34,200 
Silicious, MEM EONOES. <cvccves 3,600 
a: 5 ad noe £6 one Swse + ke - 180,000 


Under the basis of the same allowable, 
but using the new estimated potential of 
9,000,000 bbls. a day, the production from 
the various zones would be: 


Bbls. 

Wilcox sand, -821X180,000........ 147,780 
Lower Simpson, .166X180,000........ 29,880 
Silicious, .013 X180,000........ 2,340 
WE neaheer nsivceseng Sakae eed - 180,000 


The new order considerably reduces the 
output from the Wilcox sand zone by 
permitting the Silicious lime and Lower 








WILDCAT OPERATIONS IN OKLAHOMA 





NOETHERN OKLAHOMA 
ALFALFA COUNTY 


Smith Brothers’ No. 1 Forbes, SE cor. NW NW, Sec. 


Company, farm and location— 


12-27-llw 


ATOKA 
Campbell’s No. 1 Baird, NW NE SW Sec. 31-1-13 
SE NE NW 


Edgerton Edwards’ 
6-1-1565 


No. 2 Rowland, 


BECKHAM COUNTY 
Price-McFann’s No. 1 Webster, C SW SW Sec. 34-8-26w 
Mid-Continent’s No. 1 Schaff, C NE SW Sec. 22-11-22w.. 


J. W. Bailey's No. 1 Acre, SW cor. NE Sec. 14-24-llw 


Remarks: 


eescceccess 8.D. 1,232 ft. 
--S.D. 5,502 ft. 


sevceee Rig. 
oesences Oe Rig. 
..T.D. 2,344 ft; plugged back to 1,- 


890-1,900 ft; 1,500,000 ft. gas. 
Waiting on cmt. to set 430 ft. 


Mid-Texas Co.'s No. 1 Sidell, NE cor. SW SW Sec. 
WeeGR c cctoee wved cecensocoeceseecsccctoncccscesg a S.D. 2,660 ft. 
White et al’s No. 1 Green, SW cor. Sec. 34-10-24w ....... 8.D. 3,575 ft. 
BLAINE COUNTY 
Washoma Oil Co. et al’s No. 1 Phillips, C NW SW Sec. 
SRR ccccccvcenccscbethecsebendabocessecsectese S.D. 5,115 ft. 
CADDO COUNTY 
Abernathy & Brown's No. 2 Houston, Sec. 24-6-13w ....S.D. 1.115 ft. 
KEE COUNTY 
La Piere et al’s No. 1 Woods, C SE a Bye 27-17-21 ....S.D. 1,186 ft. 
Radial Oil Co.’s No. 1 McCraw, NE NW Sec. 2-1s-8 ...... Drig. 1,165 ft. 
McCraw Oil Co.’s No. 1 Ward, NE SE Sec. 35-1-8 ...... Drig. plug; showing 2,000,000 ft 
gas 1,765-1,846 ft; mudded off 
Whitney et al’s No. 1 Miller, SE NE Sec. 10-2-8 ........ 8.D. 760 ft. 
COMANCHE CO’ 
G. W. Stogner’s No. 1 Doebel, C SW SW Sec. 3-3-9w ....S.D. 1,450 ft. 


LE RE CO 
H. E. Dowd et al’s No. 1 Unknown, SE NE Sec. 17-3-22.. Fishing 1,112 ft. 
COUNTY 


ARFIELD 
BE. L. Love et al’s No. 1 White, SE cor. NW Sec. 9-24-6w..S.D. 5,850 ft. 
(Continued on Page 84) 
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Simpson zones to produce 26,000 bbls. , 
day more than the old order permitted. 
Su tal Order 

The Oklahoma Corporation Commissioy 
issued a supplemental order during the 
week intended to clarify and correct it; 
state-wide proration order issued la¢ 
week. The correction was in the date of 
expiration of the new order, which wa; 
given as in 1931 and should have been iy 
1932. Clarifications applied to produce 
tion charges in the Oklahoma City Field 
and the order said it was the intention of 
the commission that the allowable pro 
duction for the month of November of 
any otherwise eligible well in the Okla. 
homa City Field under said subparagraph 
of paragraph 13 should be limited to 5.4 
per cent of its potential production, cal- 
culated on its potential taken after 7 a. 
m., October 10, 1931. 

The supplemental order proceeds to say 
that while any otherwise eligible well 
having a potential determined after 7 a. 
m., April 1, 1931, in accordance with the 
rules and regulations of the commission, 
but not since 7 a.m., October 10, 1531, 
should be allowed to be opened for pro- 
duction of current allowable for Noven- 
ber until November 5 at 7 a. m. not ex- 
ceeding 5.4 per cent of such potentia! and 
that all such production after November 
1, 1931, at 7 a. m. should be charged 
against the allowable for said month, 
based on the potential determined subse 
quently thereto, and that any production 
so had in November from any well prior 
to the determination of its new potential 
in excess of its allowable calculated on 
such new potential when determine:|, as 
well as production had during the taking 
of new potential, should be carried as 
permitted overproduction to be there 
after made up. 


Taking New Potentials 


Oklahoma City operators started tak- 
ing new potentials on old wells Thurs 
day, November 5, under the orders of the 
Corporation Commission. Between 70 
and 80 wells a day were scheduled to 
take potential tests each day. 

Permits for the taking of potentials in 
the Oklahoma City Field were signed by 
©. O. Rinson, W. N. Stokes and B. 6G. 
Patton, representatives of the Oklahomi 
Corporation Commission. Prior to thi 
time the permits were signed by [Lieut 
Col. Cicero I. Murray, in charge of mili 
tary proration. 

Many believe the wells in the Wilco 
sand horizon in the Oklahoma City Field 
will show a decline in the percentagé 
since the April potentials were taken, if 
was indicated by the tests made of wel 
earlier in the week. Some of the well 
are believed to have declined as much 4§ 
17 per cent in oil and 50 per cent in gas 
production. Wells producing in the low 
er Simpson horizon are believed to hav 
had a smaller percentage decline in oil 
but a greater loss in gas volume. 

Only about 200 wells have had new po 
tential gauges up to November 7, and 4 
the result of production on November 
being 326,472 bbls. from 118 wells i 
24 hours, hereafter only approximate 
50 wells will be allowed to take potenti 
gauges in any one day. With a dai 
production as large as that the gasolil 
plants were unable to handle the load 
gas, it being estimated that 350,000,0 
feet of gas was wasted. Extra precal 
tions were also being taken to prevent 
fire when the wells are being tested 
Many of the wells are flowing for t 
first time since last July and two ° 
these wells cut their connections Fri¢ 
and were immediately shut in. Many 
the wells flowed without chokes. ; 

Production from the Oklahoma Cif 

(Continued on Page 100) 
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Prolific Wells Along Ellsworth Arch 


Barton and Stafford County Wells Now on Production, Pipe 
Line Outlets Having Been Supplied. New Commission Order 


By W. A. Spinney 
Staff Correspondent, Kansas Fields 


Kansas’ oil production was approach- 


S ing its allowable of 110,000 bbls. a day, 
when the daily average for the week end- 
sion WE ine November 7, was approximately 106,- 


the 250 bbls. It amounts to an increase of 


3.500 bbls. a day over the previous week, 


‘la caused by an inerease in the allowable in 
oa the Ritz-Canton and Schurr Pools. 

was A revival of drilling has started in 
n in Sedgwick County where all tests are ac- 
luc tive. The operators are exploring the 
‘ield I deeper formations in the Eastborough 
m of (Pool. The area has been dormant for 
pro fm several months. Two new locations were 
1+ of | announced during the week. The Derby 
)kla. fe Oil Co.’s No. 2 Eastborough, SE cor. 
raph |g SW NE, Section 19-27-2, will be drilled 





















deeper from the chat formation to the 
Viola lime. Same company has located 
No. 7 Eastborough, a twin to No. 5, 
which was plugged back to the chat after 
losing the tools in the hole. Magnolia 
Petroleum Co. being forced to protect its 
line east of the Derby Oil Co. has made 
a location for No. 7, in the NW cor. SW 
NE, Section 19-27-2, a twin to No. 4. 

The test in Barton County is being 
put on the pump, a pipe line outlet hav- 
ing been provided. Hilligoss and others 
on their No. 1 Isern, in Section 12-20- 
llw, were preparing to tube and pump 
the well which is estimated at 500 bbls. 
aday. The oil was found in the Silicious 
lime at 3,313-28 feet and is 47 degrees 
gravity, corrected. The Stanolind Crude 
Oil Purchasing Co. has built a 4inch 
pipe line to the well, connecting with 
the Prairie Pipe Line Co.’s line near Ray- 
mond, a distance of about 414 miles. 

New wells in the Ritz-Canton Field 
include the sixtieth Viola well in the 
field. Olsen Drilling Co.’s No. 4 Koehn, 
NW cor. NE SW, Section 36-19-2w, 
found 2,000 feet of oil in the hole from 
the deep pay at 3,387-97 feet. 


The chat production was extended to 


o 5A 
, cal- 
7 a 


0 Say 
well 
Ta 
h the 
ssion, 
1931, 
> pro- 
ovem- 
Ot ex- 
1] and 
ember 
iairged 
nonth, 
subse- 
uction 
| prior 
tential 
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ed, as 
taking 
ied as 
there- 


ak the north by Miller & Johnson's No. 1 
“of the wcGill, SE cor. NW, Section 20-19-1w, 


70 which was flowing 4 bbls. of oil an hour 
from the chat at total depth of 2,994 
feet. 


ell 


aled 1 The gas was estimated at 2,000,000 


feet a day. 







ials in 
~ by Commission’s New Order 
3. GA In a move to hold down flush produc- 
Jahomag ion in the State of Kansas, the Kansas 
to thiqg Public Service Commission issued a new 
- Lieut ter limiting the drilling operations in 
of milig our counties, Rice, Ellsworth, Barton 
and Stafford, where production is found 
Wileo in the Silicious lime, to one test on each 
y Field 40 acres, 
rcentagl The order became effective November 
aken, i@@®, 20d stated that all drilling in the 
of wel Silicious lime areas would be limited to 
re welt’ Avell on each 40-acre square tract. 
much as The order was effective immediately 
t in gat Pending a further hearing in the matter 
the lowga’’t for December 10 at Lyons. 
to have Members of the commission said that 






the order would apply only in the four 
counties, where the commission was in- 
formed a competitive drilling campaign 


e in of 












ye as imminent. 
rbot A. The order stated that the drilling re- 
wells im''iction was designed to protect the oil- 





earing sands in the area and to prevent 
inderground waste. The drilling restric- 
‘ons were recommended by the State’s 






ximatel 
potenti 






















‘a bil advisory committee, which in applying 

» load the order said that the customary 
9.000,00 tilling of one well on each 10 acres 
i oe oct ould endanger the pools in the area and 
yrevent xpressed belief extensive-and rapid de- 
x teste tlopment would be harmful. 





New Potential Gauges 
L. R. Pickrell, umpire and agent for 
Kansas Public Service Commission, 
“8 issued new potential gauges for the 
iurr Pool in Riee County which total 
0761 bbls. a day from 12 wells, com- 
pared to 8,291 bbls. from 11 wells. One 


for th 
| two 0 
s Fri¢ 
Many 













mma Cif 
)) 








new well was added to the area during 
the last month and several of the other 
wells have been retested since the general 
field test for potentials was completed on 
October 18, which increases the potential 
production of the field approximately 
2,500 bbls. a day. The present daily al- 
lowable of the pool is 20 per cent of the 
potential. The November daily allowable 
is set at 2,180 bbls. a day. 

The new potential gauges by wells 
were as follows: 


Pot. Daily 

Company and well— prod. allow. 
Phillips Pet. Co., No. 1 Mezger.. 1,377 275 
Phillips Pet. Co., No. 2 Mezger.. 1,247 249 
Prod. & Refiners, No.1 Thompson 689 138 
Prod. & Refiners, No.2 Thompson 981 196 
Slick-Pryor-Lockhart, No. 1 Mez- 

OP venee+ + 6c dhenseee sect Gen 886 177 
Slick - Pryor - Lockhart; No. 1 

NY nwiccteccs<s0ccencemmeee 742 148 
Slick - Pryor - Lockhart, No. 2 

SEE © RbiaiWias winsataiew < e-m <' see 1,062 212. 
Slick - Pryor - Lockhart, No. 

EE Wis coccecccecsesebems 1,300 260 
Vickers Pet. Co., No. 1 Binger. 1,380 276 
Vickers Pet. Co., No. 2 Binger... 347 69 
Vickers Pet. Co., No. 3 Binger... 100 50 

gs, |) ee 10,761 2,180 


There are some objections to the new 
state ruling limiting the drilling of new 
tests to one on each 40 acres in the 
central western part of the State. It is 
believed that several companies with acre- 
age in the four counties may oppose the 
order at the final hearing which will be 
held at Lyons, in Rice County, on De- 
cember 10, while it is believed that oth- 
ers will support the order. 

The Public Service Commission acted 
unexpectedly and without any notice of 
its intentions. The new order was made 
effective at once, pending the hearing. 
The purpose of the order was to prevent 
waste. State authorities said they had 
been informed that a drilling campaign 
was to be started in Ellsworth, Rice, 
Stafford and Barton Counties. The mem- 
bers of the State’s oil advisory committee 
stated that if unlimited drilling was per- 
mitted it might result in the pools being 
damaged by water. There are also sev- 
eral other subjects to be considered at 
the Lyons hearing. 


The question as to the commission’s 
authority to issue an order regulating 
the spacing of wells in the State is to 
be considered. The commission desired 


to hear the testimony of the land own- 
ers as well as that of the producers and 
decided to hold the hearing as near the 
field as possible. 

Some of the producers express the 
opinion that by the continued practice of 
conservation in the central western part 
of the State, where it now appears the 
next big oil play will occur, the price 
structure can be maintained and there 
will be less danger from overproduction. 

Barton County in Limelight 

The finding of oil in Hilligoss and 
others’ No. 1 Isern, SW cor. SE NE, 
Section 12-20-llw, in the southeastern 
part of Barton County, further indicates 
that the Ellsworth Arch will be produc- 
tive. Since the well was completed a 
new lease and royalty campaign has de- 
veloped. Before the test found oil com- 
panies in the area were releasing acre- 
age and reducing rentals. About a year 
ago Stearns & Streeter Co. and Derby 
Oil Co. purchased from the State of 
Kansas, a lease on the river bed of the 
Arkansas River, which meanders through 
Township 20-llw, Barton County. The 
new well is located about a half mile 
from the river bed. If the river bed 
proves productive the State of Kansas 
will receive a one-eighth royalty from all 
the oil produced. The State has made 
several similar leases but only one has 
been productive up to the present time, 
it being north of Oxford in the Churchill 
Pool, in Sumner County, where eight pro- 
ducing wells were completed about five 
years ago. 

Another wildcat test in Ellsworth 
County found water in the Silicious lime 
and was shut down. T. Palmer and 
others’ No. 1 Phelan, SE cor., Section 
2-17-10w, is shut down at 3,335 feet, 
where the water was filling the hole after 
finding a showing of oil at a shallower 
depth. The 8-inch casing was landed at 
3,220 feet and the conglomerate was 
found at 3,272-82 feet where a showing 
of oil was found. Another oil showing 
was found at 3,300-05 feet. A 6-inch 
liner was set at 3,309 feet on top of the 
Silicious lime and another oil showing 
was found at 3,317-20 feet, and more oil 
at 3,327-32 feet, where the water started 
showing in the hole. 

New Work Begun 
The oil development in the State is 








WILDCAT OPERATIONS IN KANSAS 





(Descriptions a- ees! 


“nice=e marked otherwise) 
UNTY 


BARTON CO 


Camnace fave asd lncetion 


eee ee ee ee ee 2 ee 


Skelton Oil Co.’s No. 1 Ott, C SE SE, Sec. 16-19-14w.. 


Remarks: 


Drig. 2,850 ft. 
-»8.D. 3,156 ft. 


McCool et al’s No. 1 Tsern, NW SE NE, Sec. 12-20-11w..Show oil 3,313-17 ft.; swabbed 549 
CHASE COUNTY 


Borden et al’s No. 1 Atkinson, NW SE, Sec. 18-18-7 
LAY CO 


bbls. 20 hrs. 
eecce Spudding. 


Crystal Oil et al’s No. 1 Tivier, SW cor., Sec. 19-8-2....8.D. 2,700 ft. 
COFFEY COUNTY 

Heyburg’s No. 1 Kroft, SE SW SB, Sec. 30-22-14........ T.D. 1,850 ft.; abandoned. 
COWLEY CO 


UNTY 
Slocum et al’s No. 1 Union National Bank, C SW SW, 


Sec. 16-35-4 


eseccccces:- Drig. 1,900 ft. 


DICKINSON CO 
Severs et al’'s No. 1 Lavengood, NE SW, Sec. 13-13-2....8.D. 4,546 ft. 
ELLSWORTH COUNTY 
Keyes Bros.’ No. 1 Gregory, SW cor., Sec. 23-16-9w......8.D. 3,610 ft. 
Alyward et al’s No. 1 Stratman, SE NW SE, Sec. 1- 


17-10w 


Cosccess HORT eee eee eerseereeecercevevesee Scious 8,255-71 ft.; 117 bbls. 2 


hrse.; shut in; estimated 2,000 
bbis.; no pipe line connections. 


Aladdin Pet.’s No. 1 Stoddenberg, C SW, Sec. 22-16-10w..Silicious lime 3,332-47 ft; estimat- 
NEY COUNTY 


FIN 
National Ref. Co.’s No. 1 Wells, C SW, Sec. 13-23-30w. 
FORD COUNTY 


ed 1,500 bbis. a day; shut in. 
8.D. 1,610 ft. 


Carter Oil Co.’s No. 1 Everett, C NE, Sec. 22-29-21w....T.P. 6,206 ft.; abnd. 


M 
Schleimeyer et al’s No. 1 Clark, SW NE NE, Sec. 11- : 
GE bide ssdansnbvies 615 sbintebane etnias. Abnd. 4,648 ft. 
HARVEY COUNTY 
Liggett et al’s No. 1 Davis, SW SE NE, Sec, 7-24-1...... 8.D. 1,505 ft. 
J. P. Flannigan's No. 1 Sheridan, C SW, Sec. 32-22-1....Drig. 3,760 ft. 


(Continued on Page 84) 





mostly in the central counties along the 
Ellsworth Arch, in Ellsworth, Barton, 
Rice and Stafford Counties and in the 
western part of the State in Haskell 
County. The development of the gas pos- 
sibilities in the western part of the State 
is expected to start by early spring. Re- 
cent new work in the central part of the 
State includes the following: M. R. Buck 
and others’ No. 1 Jirik, SE cor. Section 
10-16-10w, a rig; Derby Oil Co. and 
Aladdin Petroleum Co.’s No. 1 Stolten- 
berg, SE cor. SW NW Section 22-16- 
10w, preparing to spud; Williams & 
Moore’s No. 1 Stratman, C SW SE See- 
tion 23-16-10w, landed surface casing at 
200 feet; Barnsdall Oil Co.'s No. 1 
Schacht, SE cor. NW SW Section 25-16- 
10w, a rig. 

Western Kansas continues to be the 
most active area in the State from a 
development standpoint. The Mid-West 
Exploration Co.’s No. 1 Richardson, SE 
cor. Section 36-22-12w, a wildcat well in 
Stafford County, which was drilled and 
completed about a year ago, but was 
shut down until recently because of no 
pipe line outlet, was put on production 
making an average of 1,200 bbls. a day. 
The well was given a market outlet re- 
cently. The area surrounding the well is 
being unitized. The development calls 
for one well on each 40 acres, but in 
ease the unitized plan is not acceptable 
a drilling campaign may start with the 
three offsets. The Mid-West Exploration 
Co. has 70 per cent of the acreage; At- 
lantic Oil Producing Co., 10 per cent; 
F. C. Harrington, 5 per cent; Sunray 
Oil Co., 5 per cent; J. A. Hull Co., 5 per 
eent; Eason Oil Co., 5 per cent. The 
acreage being unitized consists of N half 
Section 1-23-12w. all of Section 36-12- 
12w, W half Section 31-12-llw, NE Sec- 
tion 31-12-11w, totaling 1,600 acres. 

The Slick, Pryor & Lockhart’s No. 3 
Schurr, NW cor. NE SW Section 21-20- 
10w, in the Schurr Pool, near Raymond, 
in Rice County, pumped 1,546 bbls. of 
oil in 23 hours and 15 minutes from the 
Silicious lime at 3,317-37 feet. The well 
was shut down 45 minutes during its 24- 
hour potential test. 

. Butler County 

Flint Hill Oil & Gas Co.’s No. 2 Mar- 
tin, CWL SW NE, Section 27-28-4, is 
drilling at 560 feet. 

Cowley County 

Brewer and others’ No. 1 Brewer, SE 
cor. NW NE, Section 2-33-5, has drilled 
to 615 feet and shut down. 

Ellis County 

Mid-West Exploration Co.’s No. 36 
Furthmeyer, SE cor., Section 25-12-16w, 
is rigging up to deepen from 3,108 feet. 


Elisworth County 
Keys Brothers and others’ No. 1 Greg- 
ory, SW cor., Section 23-16-9w, has been 
abandoned at 3,610 feet. Hinkle & Palm- 
er and others’ No. 1 Phelan, SE cor., Sec- 
tion 2-17-10w, is dry and abandoned at 
3,344 feet. 
Greenwood County 
Empire Oil & Refining Co. made loca- 
tion for No. 1 Lewis, NE cor. SW SW, 
Section 9-24-12. Syndicate Oil & Gas 
Co.’s No. 7 Shook, NE cor. SW, Section 
6-24-12, has been abandoned at 1,855 feet. 
McPherson County 
Rush Oil Co. and others’ No, 2 Robin- 
son, C NE SW, Section 10-19-2w, Ritz- 
Canton area, is a rig. Palmer, Phillips 
Petroleum Co. and Shell Petroleum 
Corp.’s No. 2 A. Winn, SE cor. NW, Sec- 
tion 7-20-lw, is a rig under construction. 
Derby Oil Co. and Gypsy Oil Co.’s No. 1 
Sellers, SW cor. NW, Section 19-19-1w, 
-has been completed for 542 bbls. potential 
on the pump, producing from Viola lime 
3,404-22 feet. Shawver and Shell Petro- 
leum Corp.’s No. 1 Lively, SW cor. NW, 
(Continued on Page 100) 
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refinery requiring steam for pow-pbu 
er or process work. They aregne 
popular not only because therefor 





is a type and size for any condition 


but because they deliver uninter- 
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lustrated are the result of 51 
years experience in boiler 




















building. Greater economies are the 


net result when Vogt boilers are used 
for any power generating purpose 
whether in the 80 or the 1000 horse 
power class or larger. Our recom- 
mendations are available without 
cost or obligation for your 


individual power problem. 


MACHINE CO. 
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Mississippi Test Encourages Operators 


Although Gulf Refining Co.’s Completion in Clarke County Is 
Not Commercial Producer, It Affords Best Oil Show in State 


SHREVEPORT, 
Gulf Refining Co.'s 


La., Nov. 
wildcat 
County, 
pi, No. 


9. — The 

in Clarke 
Mississip- 
1-A Long 
Bell Lumber Co., 
Section 10-2n-166e, 
was tested in the 
last week, and al- 
though the results 
were encouraging, it 
failed to make a 
commercial pro- 
ducer. With 8 feet 
of sand from 3.692- 
3,700 feet, the test 
developed 30 feet of 
oil with 50 feet of 
salt water and 30 
feet of sand in the hole, which the sand 
pump failed to clean out after six hours 
of pumping. The oil tested 16.8 gravity 
and is coming from the upper Eutaw 
horizon, corresponding to the Blossom 
sand in North Louisiana. The crew has 
cored gray sandy shale from 3,725-81 feet, 
and probably will deepen to the Tusca- 
loosa horizon, the next likely producing 
formation. 

Operators and followers of the test are 
pleased over the results as it is the best 
dil show yet obtained in Mississippi. The 
wildcat is located on a large block of 
acreage with a good geological structure 
and further explorations are expected. 

With the exception of one pumper com- 
pleted. in the Ouachita County proven 
area of Arkansas, all of the other suc- 
cessful completions in the division were 
gas wells. The Richland Field of North 
Louisiana reported two good gassers after 
failing to appear on the completion list 
for several weeks. The Southern Carbon 
Co.’s No. 7 Rosengrant & Ducomb, Sec- 
tion 24-17-5e, had an initial flow of 12,- 
434,400 feet of gas with 870 pounds rock 
pressure from 2,440 feet. The United 
Gas Public Service Co.’s No. 1 Faust, 
Section 13-17-5e, gauged 18,040,000 feet 
of dry gas and 850 pounds rock pressure 
from 2,425 feet. The Rankin County 
area of the Jackson Field in Mississippi 
reported the completion of Orr and oth- 
ers’ No. 1 Casey with an estimated flow 
of 35,000,000 feet of dry gas from 2,378 
feet. The new gasser is located in Sec- 
tion 12-5n-le, which has recently been 
the most consistent and prolific area in 
the field. 

Three wildcats were completed as dry 
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holes, two in the border East Texas coun- 
ties and one in Arkansas. In Cass Coun- 
ty, the United North & South Production 
Co.’s No. 1-A Nickleberry, W. A. Irvin 
Survey, was abandoned at 4,145 feet. The 
test is located on a 6,000-acre block and 
was originally started to go to the Trinity 
horizon. Shelby County reported another 
failure with the abandonment of A. D. 
Smith’s No. 1 Carroll, J. A. Parker Sur- 
vey, at 3,240 feet. In Dallas County, 
Arkansas, the Zepp Oil & Gas Co.’s No. 2 
Hillman, Section 20-10-13, was abandoned 
as dry in chalk at 2,688 feet. This is 
the second test in this immediate vicinity 
by these operators, the first well, listed 
as. E. C. Brewers’ No. 1 Hillman now 
stands as temporarily abandoned at 2,869 
feet. Another location, No. 3 Hillman, 
in the same section, has been staked. 
Crude Price Advanced 

The boost of 15 cents per barrel in the 
price of crude for North Louisiana and 
Arkansas was received optimistically by 
operators and royalty owners throughout 
the division. The Standard Oil Co. of 
Louisiana posted the new price, effective 
November 4, making 40 gravity and above 
85 cents with a 2-cent differential to 25 
gravity. Below 25 is quoted at 53 cents. 
Heretofore the differential has been quot- 
ed down to 29 gravity. This new sched- 
ule was met by all major buyers except 
the Magnolia Petroleum Co., which post- 
ed a lower price for some of the major 
fields. This company quoted Bull Bayou 
at 83 cents, Haynesville 65 cents, Pine 
Island {Caddo), 73 cents, Cotton Valley 
61 cents, El Dorado 63 cents, El Dorado 
Nast Field (Calion) 55 cents with Smack- 
over carrying the same price posted by 
other companies, 55 cents. The Magnolia 
is the only company posting a price on 
Cotton Valley and the El Dorado Easi 
Field. The Louisiana Oil Refining Corp., 
in addition to meeting the Standard Oil 
Co.’s schedule, posted Urania crude at 55 
cents, and Stephens, Ark., 29 and above 
at 54 cents, below 29 gravity at 51 cents. 
None of the companies posted Bellevue, 
shallow producing area of Bossier Parish, 
which remains shut down. Urbana, Union 
County, Arkansas, which was recently 
given a separate classification from 
Smackover, was not listed on the schedule. 
The new price range will add about $10,- 
000 daily to the revenues from the com- 
bined fields, and in all probability will 
increase production in some of those areas 


where many pumpers have been closed in 
recently. 


Arkansas Tests Closely Watched 


Wildcats in North Louisiana and Ar- 
kansas did not develop anything of in- 
terest during the week. Three tests in 
Union County, Arkansas, are being close- 
ly watched, including the deep test of the 
Lion Oil Refining Co. in the Smackover 
Field. Its No. 9-A Hayes, Section 4- 
16-15. The crew is still coring rock salt 
which was first encountered at 5,974 feet 
with a present total depth of 6,085 feet. 
Joe Modisett and others’ No. 1 Webb, 
Section 6-18-13, 3 miles east of Urbana 
production, cored sand from 2,513-32 feet. 
A drill stem test at this depth developed 
about 1,000,000 feet of gas with no oil, 
and the well will probably be deepened to 
the paying horizon of the Urbana Field, 
around 3,500 feet. The Drillers Oil & 
Development Co.’s No. 1 Pickering, Sec- 
tion 1-17-16, a semiwildcat in Union 
County, cored 5 feet of salt water sand 
to 2,134 feet after setting 6-inch casing 
at 2,128 feet. 

Those who are looking for a connecting 
link between the Zwolle and Blue Lake 
Fields of Sabine Parish are not finding 
much encouragement from W. M. Coates’ 
No. 1-A Bowman-Hicks, Section 18-7-13. 
This test set 6-inch casing at 2,169 feet, 
and tested dry at various depths and is 
now drilling at 2,500 feet, which is get- 
ting low for that area. The Loring Oil 
Co.’s deep test in the proven area, No. 
18 Bowman-Hicks, Section 15-7-12, tested 
dry at 4,017 feet and is now drilling in 
lime and shale at 4,079 feet. Other drill- 
ing operations im North Louisiana fol- 
lows: Bienville Parish, Arcadia Drilling 
Co.’s No. 1 Mason, Section 28-18-6, drill- 
ing in sandy shale at 1,370 feet; La Salle 
Parish. Gulf Refining Co.’s No. 1 Tre- 
mont Lumber Co., Section 10-9-2e, drill- 
ing in black shale and gumbo at 4,512 
feet. 

Shelby County 


In Shelby County, East Texas, McRoby 
and others’ No. 1 Windham, William 
Leach Survey, tested dry from 2,686-92 
feet and the hole has been deepened to 
2,704 feet. The Chapparel Oil Co. is 
building a new derrick and moving in 
new rig on its No. 1 Holt. Matthew 
Moore Survey, and will resume drilling 
from the old depth of 3,127 feet. The 
United North & South Production Co.’s 
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No. 1 Windham, A. H. English Survey, 
is coring sandy shale at 2,682 feet, anj 
Roy F. Smith’s No. 1 Polley, Doming 
Gonzales Survey, is trying to kill a flow 
of fresh water at 822 feet. 

In Rankin County, Mississippi, two 
semiwildcats out of the proven area may 
make deep tests. The Gulf Refining Co, 
set 9-inch casing at 2,565 feet in its No, 
1-A Hanna, Section 23-6n-le, with a pres 
ent total depth in chalk rock at 2,9% 
feet. The United Gas Public Servie 
Co.’s No. 1-A MeLaurin, Section 8-5n-% 
3 miles east of the Rankin producing 
area, has passed up the regular paying 
horizon with a show of salt water ani 
no gas. The total depth of the test is 
3,000 feet in hard lime. The Square Deal 
Oil & Gas Co.’s test in Section 13-5n-le 
one-half mile southeast of production in 
Section 12, has set 4%-inch casing at 
2,495 feet and will drill plug within the 
next few days. 


Daily Average Runs 
There was a net increase of 150 bbls. 
daily in the average runs from the fields 
of North Louisiana and Arkansas, the 
former gaining 165 bbls. daily while Ar 
kansas decline 15 bbls. The daily aver- 
age runs for the several pools were: 


NORTH — 
Caddo, light 
Caddo, heavy 
Cotton Valley .. 
DeSoto and Red "River 
Elm Grove 
Haynesville 
Holly 
Homer ...... 
Pleasant Hill 
Sarepta-Carterville 
Urania 
SEE © i-xadlslowtine's tea Gee ease wee mens 5.730 


Total North Louisiana .......... 
Total previous week 


po Pee eee 
Champagnolle 
El Dorado 

Lisbon 
Nevada 
Smackover, 
Smackover, 
Stephens 
Urbana .... 


r, light 
heavy 


Total Arkansas 
Total previous week 


Decrease 1b 
Total both states 
Total previous week 


66.650 


Increase 








WILDCAT OPERATIONS IN LOUISIANA-ARKANSAS 





(Rotary operations unless otherwise designated) 





NORTH LOUISIANA 
BIENVILLE PARISH 


Company, farm and location— 
Arcadia Drig. 


W, 190 ft. N, SE cor. NE NW 


Remarks: 


Co.’s No. 1 Mason, Sec. 28-18-6, 1,200 ft. 


-Drig. sandy shale 1,370 ft. 


BOSSIER PARISH 
Andrews & Daviin’s No. 1 Nattin, 100 ft. N, 250 ft. W, 


C, Sec. 15-22-14 
Dr. W. N. Hankin’s No. 1 Newell, 
NE cor., Sec. 12-19-11 


eeeceseseses 8.D. 2,890 ft. 
300 ft. 8 


and W, 


eerccccccecs 8.D. 1,531 ft. 


D. L. Perkins’ No. 1 Ardis & Co., 1,127 ft. N, 198 ft. 


BE, SW cor., Sec, 13-15-11 


oecccerscece 8.D. 1,004 ft. 


CALDWELL PARISH 


Carter Bell’s No. 1 Taylor, 150 ft. 


Hudson et al’s 


8, 150 ft. B, NW 
cor, NB SE, Sec. 17-14-4 ......2506..00:- 
No. 1 Burton, Sec, 35-12-2e .. 


CATAHOULA PARISH 
emery Drig. Co.'s No. S. Marsh McMiller, 70 ft. N, 


W, C, Sec, 26-9 


Keatchie O. & G. Co.'s No. 1 Hallie womith (was H. E. 


Weichert’s), NE SE, Sec, 31-14-15 


Ben Merritt, tr.'s No. 1 Wallums, NE cor. 


Sec, 19-12-12 


mM T. Oakes’ No. 1 R. H. Bryant et al, 200 ft. N and 


o cen ecgeme -- Set 12-in. cag. 110 ft. 
“rer 8.D. 2,960 ft. 
ecwscceessos T.A. 3,097 ft. 

ESOTO PARISH 
-+++++eee0e8.D. 2,350 ft. 
sw Sw, 
cocccccecoce Reaming 2,840 ft. 
eccccccccece Drig. lime 3,017 ft. 


W, SE cor. NE NW, Sec. 30-13-15 
Rellitt Oil Co.’s No. 1 Ganno hrs., 
NW cor. NW NE, Sec. 12-11-16 


300 ft. S and 5, 
COs ceer coer 8.D. 1,965 ft. 
Walters-Nicholson, tr.’s No. 1 Jim Guy, Sec. 3-11-13 ... 


-8.D. 1,266 ft. 


Gulf Ref. Co.'s No. 1 Tremont Lbr. Co., 668 ft. N, 632 


tt. B, SW cor., Sec. 10-9n-2e 


NATCHITOCHES 
Ceoper et al’s No, 2-A Cooper, C SE SE, Sec. 32-11-10 
(Continued on Page 91) 


. 4,512 ft. 


--8.D. 1,518 ft. 





LOUISIANA-ARKANSAS PROVEN AREAS 





NORTH LOUISIANA 
CADDO PARISH—PINE 


Company, farm and location— Remarks: 
Shreveport Oil Corp.’s No. 2-B Muslow, 1,000 ft. S, 300 
ft. BE, NW cor., Sec, 32-21-15 ..........- -S.D. 2,135 ft. 
Simplex Oil Co.’s No. 1 Youree-Glassell, 500 tt. N and 
b G Bee. 18-80-18 2... 1... -cccccovece: -cocnssacecsee Tested S.W; S.O. 2,276 ft. 
CADDO PARISH—RHODESSA AREA 
United Gas Public Service Co.’s No. 1 H. J. Bussa, Sec. 
33-23-16, 990 ft. W and 660 ft. S of NE cor. ....... Drig. lime 4,675 ft. 
MOREHOUSE PARISH 
Bahan & Bahan’s No. 4 Feazel, 900 ft. W, 300 ft. 8, 
BRE GH RG a4 nc cece ccccccccecccses coce+sse Location. 
OUACHITA PARISH 
Carbon Consolidated’s No. 7 Guthrie, Sec. 60-20n-4e, 
5,263 ft. N and 7,475 ft. W of cors. of Secs, 25, 26 
ee SG | RPS RE TR RRA TII KE ECE MSIE UEEERE LEE. - Location. 
RICHLAND PARISH 
Pelican Nat. Gas Co.’s No. 1 Alexander, Sec. 4-16-6, 
660 ft. N and W, SE cor. Sec. ........--eesseeecees -Drig. 2,075 ft. 
Southern Carbon Co.’s No. 1 Pollard, Sec. 26-16-5e, 2,- 
710 ft. S and 6563 ft. W of NE Cor. ......-seeeeeeee Drig. 2,316 ft. 
Southern Carbon Co.’s No. 6 Rosengraut & Ducomb, 2,- 
640 ft. EB, 1,980 ft. N, SW cor., Sec. 19-17-6 ........ Location, 


Southern Carbon Co.’s No. 7 Rosengraut & Ducomb, 


Sec, 24-17-5e, 696 ft. W and 660 ft. S, NE cor. ... 


Comp. 12,500,000 ft. gas 2,440 ft. 


Southern Carbon Co.’s No. 8 Rosengraut & Ducomb, 


2,646 ft. E, 660 ft. N, SW cor., Sec. 18-17-6e 


United Gas Public Service Co.’s No. 5 Earle, Sec. 25- 


17-6e, 1,980 ft. BE, 1,320 ft. 8, NW cor. .. 


United Gas Public Service Co.’s No. 1 Faust, Sec. 13- 


17-5e, 320 ft. W, 600 ft. N, SE cor. 


SABINE PARISH—ZW' 
O. J. Baird’s No. 1 Duggan, Sec. 14-7-11, 328 ft. 8, 


648 ft. E, from center of Sec. 


ps ers Drig. 700 ft. 
(Continued on Page 91) 
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Deep Sand Proved in Lockwood Field 


One of Best Wells on Gulf Coast for Some Time. New Wells at Orch- 
ard and Nash. Mykawa Test Abandoned. Good Barbers Hill Well 


By Neil Williams 
Staff Correspondent, Gulf Coast Fields 


HOUSTON, Tex., Nov. 9.—General ad- 


vances in crude early the past week cou- 


pled with the trend 
toward greater ac- 
tivity have resulted 
in a decidedly more 
optimistic feeling 
throughout the Gulf 
Coast. While this 
is not taken to in- 
dicate that there 
will be a promiscu- 
ous and unneces- 
sary inerease in 
drilling and new 
work, operators in 
this area are al- 
most unanimous in 
the belief there will be a steady improve- 
ment in conditions here to the end that 
additional coastal oil reserves might be 
built up. 

Coincident with the price advances and 
better tone, developments on the coast 
the past week were marked by a notice- 
able increase in the number of comple- 
tions. Seattered over various fields most 
of the new wells marked slight exten- 
sions of their respective pools although 
for the most part they indicated little 
more than the routine salt dome develop- 
ment. 

Chief in significance among comple- 
tions of the week was Cullen & West and 
Gulf Production Co.’s No. 2-A Lockwood 
& Sharp, Thompson (Lockwood) Field of 
eastern Fort Bend County. This well, 
which definitely proves up a deep sand 
on the north side of the field, is one of 
the best wells which have been brought 
in on the Gulf Coast in some time. With 
136 feet of 4%4-inch screen set at a total 
depth of 5,151 feet, the well came in 
flowing initially 136 bbls. an hour 
through a three-quarter inch choke with 
pressure of 400 pounds. Three days later 
it still was flowing at the rate of 2,720 
bbls. daily. Gravity of the oil is 25.2° 
(corrected), well temperature being 87°. 

Completion of this well climaxes sev- 
eral attempts to make a satisfactory pro- 
ducer at this location. It is 800 feet 
north 20° west of No. 1-A Lockwood & 
Sharp, the discovery well, which was a 
producer in sand at a total depth of 
3,087 feet. No, 2-A found that sand but 
at a total depth of 3,179 feet flowed only 
a small amount of oil and gas and quickly 
went to water. Drilled deeper, it found 
the deep sand. Tested at 5,103 feet, it 
flowed 8 bbls. hourly with unsatisfactory 
pressure and was deepened to its present 
depth. 

Another Deep Well 

Another deep well, No. 2 George, has 
ben completed at this field. It is on 
the south side of the field nearly three- 
quarters of a mile. That well blew in 
two weeks ago without screen in the hole 
and flowed initially 27 bbls. hourly at a 
total depth slightly below 5,200 feet. The 
George well and the No. 2-A Lockwood 
& Sharp are the only two deep tests 
drilled but the same operators’ No. 3-A 
Lockwood & Sharp, 600 feet of No. 2-A, 
how is drilling down to the sand found 
by the latter well after having failed also 
to make an oil well in the 3,100-foot 
‘and. This well tested the sand at 3,107- 
39 feet and encountered high gas pres- 
Sire. It also found sand at a total depth 
of 3,513 feet but tested salt water there 
ind is being drilled deeper. 

In the Thompson area, Gulf Produc- 
tion Co. has rigged up for No. 1 Mary D. 

th Meyers, a location 800 feet due 
orth of Cullen & West’s No. 2-A Lock- 
wood & Sharp. Although acreage of 

Gulf Production and Cullen & West has 

n pooled on a 50-50 basis, the Meyers 
test is on a tract originally leased by 


Gulf and will be drilled by this company 
but with a Cullen & West rig. Pre- 
vious development, which includes the 
discovery well, No. 1-A Lockwood & 
Sharp, Nos. 2-A and 3-A, three 3,500- 
foot producers, and the George deep well 
located a half mile southwest of the dis- 
covery well, has been by Cullen & West. 
The Gulf test will be of particular inter- 
est in view of its location 800 feet out 
from the field, in which the shallower 
sand development so far has proved of 
comparatively narrow extent. Cullen & 
West’s No. 1-B Lockwood & Sharp, the 
most westerly of the 3,500-foot sand wells, 
a half mile southwest of the discovery 
well, stopped flowing late in the week 
and probably will be deepened in search 
of the deeper sands. 
Barbers Hill 

One additional good well was completed 
in the recently opened shallow sand play 
now going on along the east flank of the 
Barbers Hill Dome. This was Nat Hunt- 
er Producing Co.’s (Humphreys Corp.) 
No. 8-H Kirby, which flowed 1,872 bbls. 
the first 24 hours with 40 feet of 5-inch 
(O.D.) sereen in sand at 4,379-4,401 feet. 
Production is through a five-eighths-inch 
choke. The Texas Company's No. 7 Wil- 


burn, south offset to the 8-H Kirby, also 
is in the sand at 4,377-85 feet and has 
cemented casing to test. Sinclair Oil & 
Gas Co.’s No. 8 Wilburn is another of 
the series of new tests to reach the sand 
and is at a total depth of 4,494 feet pre- 
paring to test. 
Orchard and Nash 

New wells were completed at Orchard 
volume and pressure and at latest report 
and Nash Domes, where a small exten- 
sion of productive territory was made at 
each. Both domes had been inactive for 
many months until the drilling of the 
present new wells which were started at 
the beginning of the present period of in- 
creased activity on the coast. At Or- 
chard, Gulf Production Co.’s No. 30 
Moore came in flowing at the rate of 
1,200 bbls. daily through a half inch 
choke from sand at approximately 3,595 
feet. The well is 400 feet north and 600 
feet west of No. 29, the nearest produc- 
tion. These wells are in an unbroken 
line of production which Gulf Produc- 
tion Co. has been moving around the 
south flank of the dome. No. 30 is the 
first test drilled at Orchard since the 
completion of No. 29 late last May. 

At Nash Dome, Harrison & Aber- 








GULF COAST FIELDS AND WILDCATS 





Week Ended November 7 
All Rotary 
BARBERS HILL—CHAMBERS COUNTY 


Company, farm and location— 


Remarks: 


Mills Bennett Production Co.’s No. 1 Gulf fee, Henry 


Griffith League, 50 ft. out of NE cor., Strip 15 . 
Mills Bennett Prod. Co.’s No, 6 Wilburn, Henry Griffith 
League, 125 ft. W of No. 5 in center of tr. 


Mills Bennett Prod. Co.’s No. 


R. E. Ferrell’s No. 
215 ft. 


5 Gulf-Fisher, 
Hodges Sur., 75 ft. from N line, 191 ft. W of No. 4.. 
2 Wilburn, Henry Griffith League, 

W of’ No. 1 in center of 45-acre tract 


«++. Drig. 2,426 ft. 
gaeseees Drig. 200 ft. 
wm. 

Rig. 


Gulf Prod. Co.’s No. 6 Wilburn, Henry Griffith League, 


50 ft. from S line of lease and 400 ft. W of No. 3... 
Henry Grif- 


Nat Hunter Prod. Co.’s No. 8-H Kirby, 


- Drig. 1,112 ft. 


fith League, 333 ft. W of No. 6-H Kirby and 70 ft. 


N of S line 


Nat Hunter Prod. Co.’s No. 2 Tarbutton, 


N line of tract 


Cee eee eee eee eet reese eeeeee 


ee eeeesecens Set 40 ft. 5-in. (O.D.) screen 4,401 


ft.; comp. 
pipe line oil, 
choke. 


flowing 1,870 bbls. 
275 Ibs., %-in. 


Henry Grif- 
fith League, 385 ft. from E line and 21 ft. 


from 


Pe ES T.D. 5,643 ft.; plugged to 5,250 ft. 


Nat Hunter Prod. Co.’s No. 3-B Barber, Henry Griffith 
League, 538 ft. from E line, 70 ft. from 8S line of 


tract 


Nat Hunter Prod. Co.’s No. 1 §&. 


E. Morgan, 


N of S line in center of Strip 2 (4.4 acres), Henry 


Griffith League 


Sinclair Oil & Gas Co.’s No. 8 Wilburn, Henry Griffith 
League, 350 ft. W of No. 7 and 48 ft. from N line 


GE WINGS ccckncdpoccessdocctoccedbtccscce 


te eeeesseees Drig. salt 2,502 ft.; top of salt 
1,381 ft. 
225 ft. 
vheteeeenenn Cavity 876 ft. 
evocccccesée Sand showing oil 4,494 ft.; cmtd. 


9-in. csg. 4,440 ft. 


Sinclair Oil & Gas Co.'s No. 9 Wilburn, Wm. Hodges 


Sur., 50 ft. N of S line and 550 ft. W of No. 6 


eeocee Drig. broken lime rock 1,226 ft. 


Sinclair Oi] & Gas Co.’s No, 10 Wilburn, Wm. Hodges 


Sur., 560 ft. S line, 100 ft. W of No. 9 
Sun Oil Co.’s No, 3 Smith (W.O.), W. 


dreeavecsute Rig. 
D. Smith Sur. 


....Cutting and pulling screen to 


deepen 5,323 ft. 


Sun Oil Co.’s No. 12 Wilburn, Wm. Hodges Sur., 50 ft. 


from N line and 75 ft. W of No. 11 
The Texas Company’s No. 7 Wilburn, 


$e6geVeeoe ee Drig. hard sand 1,073 ft. 
Henry Griffith 


League, 116 ft. S of Humphreys Corp.’s No. 8-H 


Kirby 


The Texas Company’s No. 2 Lawrence, Henry Griffith 


er recccceses Sand 


showing oil 4,377-85 ft.; 


emtd. csg. to test. 


League, 240 ft. from E line and 412 ft. from N and 


DB MRED GE GERI cc ccccccvccccccccccesccecssesesseses Drig. sandy shale 3,618 ft. 
HUMBLE—HARRIS COUNTY 
Southern Coastal Oil Co.’s No. 3 Perkins, John Jones 
Gar.. 160 8h. BT GE WO. BD ic cccccccccccccccccetengpas .. Derrick. 
Sun Oil Co.’s No. 25 Bender, W. B. Adams Sur., 1,156 ft. 
from C of R.R. on an extension of the N line of the 
Bender North Addition and 8 ft. S .....-..seeeeee-: No report. 
The Texas Company’s No. 87 Koehler, J. B. Stevenson 
Sur., 717 ft. E and 603 ft. S of NW cor. of SW 
WS WE ocdcccccceccdvecccscccccccccccccoscckaess Drig. gumbo and boulders 1,767 ft. 


The Texas Company’s No. 46 Stevenson fee, 1,630 ft. N 


and 1,690 ft. W of SE cor. of J. B. Stevenson Sur. 


PORT NECHES—ORANGE COUNTY 
The Texas Company’s No. 1 Polk-Kuhn-Glass, 260 ft. 
E and 1,545 ft. 8S of SW cor. Marshall Beaucham 


Sur., in the T. J. Notgrass Sur. ........ 


cocccoes ences Drig. sticky shale 3,140 ft. 


The Texas Company’s No. 3 Kuhn, 587 ft. 8S and 150 


ft. W of NE cor. of the Mary E. Hall Sur. No. 2 .. 


-» Location, 


HULL—LIBERTY COUNTY 
Republic Prod, Co.’s No. 144 Dolbear, Jesse Devore Sur., 


250 ft. W of No. 97 and 200 ft. SW of No. 99 
Weneedan Oil Co.’s No. 2 Palmer, Chas. Underton Sur. 





eeersee Drig. 1,889 ft. 
+. Shut down 2,110 ft. 


Sun Oi] Co.’s No. 10 Carr ......ssceeeeees seccececeecees Drig. gum’ o 1,440 ft. 
(Continued on Page 94) 


-- Drig. gumbo and boulders 2,285 ft. 


crombie’s No. 15 Nash proved a slight 
extension out from the dome on the east 
side flowing initially at the rate of 1,200 
bbls. daily with three joints of 65-inch 
screen set at 4,844 feet. The well is 450 
feet east, 75 feet south of No. 13 Nash, 
drilled by Rycade Oil Corp. However, 
like most previous Nash wells, this pro- 
ducer has shown a sharp decline both in 
was flowing 600 bbls. daily with pressure 
of from 60 to 110 pounds. Original pres- 
sure was around 325 pounds. Previous 
development at Nash has been by Rycade 
Oil Corp., which owned a half interest 
with Humble Oil & Refining Co. but with 
the dissolution of Rycade, Harrison & 
Abercrombie acquired that company’s in- 
terest. 
High Island 

Yount Lee Oil Co.’s No. 22 Cade, 
northwest flank of High Island, Galves- 
ton County, has been completed in a sand 
at 5,133-65 feet flowing an estimated 400 
bbls. daily. This is the second well com- 
pleted by this company since its acquisi- 
tion of the dome last spring. The new 
well is 125 feet south of No. 21 Cade, 
the first well drilled by this company. 


Mykawa Failure 

Humble Oil & Refining Co. has aban- 
doned its No. 2 Irvin, Mykawa, Harris 
County. The hole was drilled to a total 
depth of 6,401 feet. The test originally 
was completed as a gas well in sand at 
4,189 feet. Its abandonment marks an- 
other failure in the development of this 
torsion balance prospect, on which so 
far only small production has been ob- 
tained. 

Yount Lee Oil Co. late in the week had 
drilled plug in its No. 10 Housierre- 
Latrielle, deep test on the southeast side 
of Jennings. Bottom of the hole is at 
7,791 feet in sand and shale showing oil, 
which will be tested. If the test makes a 
well, it will be the deepest producer on 
the Gulf Coast. In the immediate vi- 
cinity, however, Yount Lee completed 
three wells in sand at 7,400-7,500 feet 
several years ago which have been the 
deepest production to date. 

Jennings Petroleum Co. tested salt 
water in its No. 2 Eunice Crowley, also 
at Jennings, in sand at a total depth of 
4,254 feet and now is pulling screen to 
deepen. 

Manvel Well 

The Texas Company’s No. 1 Belcher, 
discovery well of Manvel, Brazoria Coun- 
ty, still was flowing better than 750 bbls. 
daily at the close of the week following 
completion the preceding week flowing 
1,000 bbls. daily. Production, however, 
was showing 8 per cent b.s. and water. 
Pinched to a seven-sixteenths-inch choke 
the well at latest report recorded pres- 
sure of 1,220 pounds on the liner and 250 
pounds on the casing. Pressure has been 
building up steadily as it did following a 
previous completion of this well several 
weeks ago, and which resulted in killing 
the oil production. The well is in sand 
at a total depth of 5,494 feet. 

Towa and Cameron 

Vacuum Oil Coe.’s No. 1 Waite, discov- 
ery well of the Iowa Field, on the Cal- 
casieu-Jefferson Davis Parish line, and 
its No. 2 Cameron Meadows, discovery 
well of the Cameron Meadows Field, 
Cameron Parish, still are shut in pending 
completion of facilities for handling and 
moving the oil. Magnolia Pipe Line Ce., 
which will take the oil of both new fields, 
is building a wharf on Calcasieu River, 
7% miles from the Waite well, and is 
laying a small line to the field. From 
the wharf the oil will be barged to the 
Magnolia Petroleum Co.’s refinery at 
Beaumont. Cameron Meadows oil also 
will have to be barged out but at present 
only additional storage is being erected 
in that new field. 
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. .. is undoubtedly the most construc- 
tive movement ever undertaken by the 


Petroleum Industry. 


As distributors, through stores and 


direct from factory and mill, of. . . 


Quauy Propucts Onty 


... We are proud of our connection 
with responsible manufacturers who 
observe not only the letter but the 
spirit of the Institute's recommenda- 


tions. 


FRICK-REID 


SUPPLY CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH, PA... .. . . TULSA, OKLA. 
® and BRANCHES © 








AXELSON 


Sucker Rods; Pull Rods; Plunger Working 
Barrels (Pumps) ; Stuffing Boxes, etc. 


BEAUMONT 


Dreadnaught Water Cooled Drawworks; 
Timken Bearing Equipped Crown, Traveling 
and Tubing Blocks; Pumping Hoists; Bail- 
ing Line Reels; Steel Walking Beams, Cas- 
ing Shoes; Anchor and River Clamps; Pit- 
mans; Flow Line and Christmas Tree Fit- 
tings; Self Contained Pumping Units, Tub- 
ing Heads. 


DONOVAN 


Oil Country Boilers and Tanks. Boilers 
range from low pressure to 350 pounds 
W.P., for the deepest drilling demands. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN 


Tubular goods—Lapwelded, Buttwelded and 
Seamless in Line Pipe, Casing, Drill Pipe 
and Tubing. 


RATIGAN 


The “SURE-GRIP” line of pumping equip- 
ment including Grips, Clamps, Beam Hang- 
ers, Rod Elevators, etc. 


REID 


Gas Engines, two and four-cycle; Band 
Wheel and Direct Drive Pumping Powers, 
Receiving Boxes and other refinery equip- 


ROEBLING 


Wire Line and Electric Welding Wire. 


ROSSENDALE 


“Camel Hair” and Stitched Canvas Belting. 


WALWORTH 


Fittings, valves and tools for Oil, Gas, Air, 
Water and Steam; Sigma Steel Drilling Gate 
Valves, Flow Line and Refinery Valves. 


WHITLOCK 


Manila Cordage, Drilling Cables, Bull Ropes, 
Cat Lines, etc. Either Waterflex or Plain. 
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ew Locations in Southwest Texas Area 


Considerable Activity in Pettus District. Saxet Deep 
Test Abandoned. Wildcats Started in Several Counties 


SAN ANTONIO, Tex., Nov. 9.— 
Buchanan & Lefevre’s (Buck Oil Corp.) 
No. 1 Ray at Pet- 
tus, the well that 
extended the new 
pool a half mile to 
the southwest, was 
being brought in 
the second time 
over the week end. 
The first time it 
started off like a 
1,000-bbl. well but 
made some bottom 
hole salt water and 
has been plugged 
from 3,908 to 3,898 
feet and was swab- 
bing and cleaning itself late in the week 
and looks like a well. Final verdict on 
the well is due this week and results 
are still uncertain in the Saxet Field in 
Nueces County where Neal, Milton & 
Kepley whipstocked in the No. 1 Roark 
that made such a good showing on drill 
stem test but came in salt water after 
easing was set. Gulf Coast Oil Co.’s No. 
1 Elder, 2% miles west of it and in the 
same sand, was swabbing and showing 
some oil but also incomplete. 


Proven fields in Southwest Texas the 
past week were devoid of any important 
completions. In the Laredo district the 
$.R.C. Oil Co. and Vacuum Oil Co.’s No. 
5 Duval ranch lands at 1,737 feet was 
standing 1,400 feet of oil in the hole 
and going on the pump with probability 
it will make a 250-bbl. well, the third in 
that new pool in northwestern Duval 
County, and Cole Petroleum Co.’s No. 
71 Benavides on the east edge of the 
Cole gas field in southwestern Duval 
County at 1,757 feet was standing 200 
feet of oil in the hole and probably will 
make about a 100-bbl. well. It is the 
first test drilled since Cole discovered 
this new oil spot with his No. 70 Bena- 
vides a few weeks ago.. No. 71 extends 
the production a little to the east. 

Including a few new propositions for 
which locations are now being made but 
not finally staked out, there were about 
20 new deals in Southwest Texas last 


By B. D. Stevenson 
Staff Correspondent, Southwest Texas Fields 


16 of them definite locations. 
Pettus Area 

Buchanan & Lefevre’s No. 1 Ray has 
started considerable activity in that ter- 
ritory. J. M. Davis’ (Damac) discovery 
well opened the pool, but the Buchanan 
& Lefevre test extended it a half mile 
and gave it acreage enough to make it 
important. J. M. Davis has now com- 
pleted a block at the little town of Min- 
eral, about 6 miles southwest of his dis- 
covery well, and is getting ready to drill 
it. In the meantime H. H. Weinert is 
down 2,300 feet on his test midway be- 
tween the Damac discovery well and the 
Buchanan & Lefevre well and in another 
week should be on the sand at around 
3,900 feet. C.R.M. is starting to offset 
Buchanan & Lefevre on the west. 

Another line of activity is starting in 
Bee County around the Simms discovery 
gas field, 10 miles southwest of the Pet- 
tus townsite and 4% miles due south 
of Mineral. Hughes and others have been 
rigged up for some time on a test about 
1,000 feet south of the two Simms gas 
wells and now Al Buchanan is making a 
location on the Mary Dorenfield farm. 
Simms’ No. 1 Holzmark came in at 3,552 
feet for 56,000,000 feet of gas with about 
half a gallon of gasoline to the 1,000 
feet of gas. No. 2 came in at 3,512 feet 
located about 1,000 feet northeast of 
No. 1, and made 45,000,000 feet of gas. 
It was drilled to a total of 4,458. feet 
and plugged back without getting any- 
thing in the lower formations. These two 
gassers were the first and only tests that 
have been drilled there. They were 
brought in late last year. 

Saxet Field Activity 

In the Saxet Field one deep test was 
abandoned the past week and two others 
are engaged in trying to make wells. 
Southern Drilling Co.’s (L. L. Smith) 
No. 1 Alexander was abandoned at 5,358 
feet. It had salt water in sand at 4,872 
feet, which corresponds to the sand that 
made such a good drill stem test showing 
in Neal, Milton & Kepley’s No. 1 Roark. 

No. 1 Roark, after proving that the 
salt water was not coming from the bot- 
tom of the hole, made other tests and 
finally whipstocked and was drilling 


week, 








WILDCAT OPERATIONS IN SOUTHWEST TEXAS 





ATASCOSA COUNTY 


Company, farm and location— 
Glen Mathis’ 


Remarks: 
No. 2 Mrs. C. Martin, 100 ft. SE of No. 1..T.D. 2,ysv rt; S.D. 


BLANCO COUNTY 


Hardy-Sitton’s No. 1 McMillan 


eoeeessece --T.D. 602 ft; S.D. 


heo. Hicks’ No. 1 Specht, 1,500 ft. from S line, 600 ft. 


from W line of farm, 


cCleary et al’s No. 1 Schenling, 


in Thomas M. Fowler Sur. 
No. 27 in extreme south point of county 
Liles Adams et al’s No. 1 Luders, 150 ft. to 8 line, 
1,420 ft. to E line of James Stanford’s No. 155... 
900 ft, to SE line, 


T.D. 1,650 ft; drig. 


T.D. 1,100 ft; standing. 


600 ft. to S line of J. A. Rouse No. 118 Sur., 4 


miles SW from Blanco City ............ 


. T.D. 674 ft; S.D. 


» Rosenfield’s No. 1 Hohenberger, 800 ft. to Ww ‘line, 
94 


1,260 ft. to N line, Sur. No, 


eeeeeesccece T.D. 712 ft; S8.D. 


BASTROP COUNTY 


- A. Allen’s No, 1 Birmingham, Jas, Stewart Sur. ...... T.D. 1,215 ft.; dropped from re- 
ports. 
exas Dev, Co.’s No. 1 C. H. Ray, 800 ft. from W line 
and 400 ft. from S line of farm, in Thos, Christian 
SEP, estes ocecccceseccoce $2000 26eeeennebcatentcias ace T.D. 2,090 ft.; drig. 
BELL COUNTY 
Field & Lange’s No. 1 Stubblefield, 450 ft. from 8S line ° 
and 150 ft. from E line of farm in Antonio Man- 
Chace GUE, 6 oc -pemkbeerets 00 dab mide cccccdtenwees ee T.D. 410 ft; drig. 


. W. Riley’s No, 1 W. 8S. Chaffin, in M. Griffin Sur, 


4s. Scroggins’ No. 2 Warrick, Ingram Sur. 


+++ T.D. 325 ft; drig. 


oe cceccecces T.D. 1,425 ft; drig. 


BEE COUNTY 
lexander et al’s No. 1 McFall, 3 miles 8 Skidmore...... T.D. 1,870 ft; standing. 


Hughes et al’s 


No. 1 Martin, 1,000 ft. 8 of Simms Oil 
Co.'s No. 1 Holzmark in John Lyford Sur. 


PTeTereriy Waiting on wtr. 


Humble O. & R, Co.'s No. 1 Laura Thompson, 6,360 ft. 
from N line, 15,100 ft. from W line of tr. in Gar- 


Tett Roache Sur., S part of county 


eo eesccsses- T.D. 3,140 ft.; 


drig. 


BEXAR COUNTY 
allahan Final Oil Co.’s No. 1 B. H. Buck, 900 ft. to 
E line, 3,200 ft. to S line of farm, in J. M. Mc- 


Gamiey Gis Gerecs cteclt scseee-Vebtcebes 
E. Anderson’s No. 1 Suburban Irrigated Farms, 500 


ft. to N line, 600 ft. to B line of C. 














of NE cor. of tr. in Francisco Bolen 








eee eseescces T.D. 80 ft.; 


Logan Sur. 
2gersoll-Miller’s No. 2 Carruth, 3,900 ft. S, 2,500 tt. w 
ere 


(Continued on Page 92) 


darig. 
iw T.D. 1,140 drig. 
-T.D. 480 ft. 


down to the sand again and at 4,844 
feet late in the week was coring sand 
thought to be the same as the 3,832-foot 
sand first encountered, the difference in 
footage being due to the fact that the 
second.test runs off to one side. 

In the meantime Gulf Coast Oil Co.’s 
No. 1 Elder, 244 miles west of it, at 
4,897 feet was swabbing and had shown 
some oil. It set casing without making 
a drill stem test. The swabbing was not 
completed as this was being written. 
Same company’s No. 1 Sagarin, a little 
west of No. 1 Elder, was in a sand at 
4,638 feet which showed a little oil. The 
week closed without anything definite 
from that field. 

North of Nueces Bay in San Patricio 
County Saxet Oil Co. has started drill- 
ing No. 18 Rachel and is down 1,450 
feet; and 15 miles north of that the At- 
lantiec Oil Producing Co. has spudded in 
its No. 1 Welder in the F. R. Portillo 
Survey, about 2 miles southwest of Aran- 
sag Oil Corp.’s discovery gas well on the 
Welder ranch. Two other gas wells have 
since been completed in this, new field 
by the Welder Oil Corp., the tests being 
near the discovery well and with produc- 
tion at an average of 3,650 feet. 

Wildcat Showings 

Thomas & Tarver, Inc.’s No. 1 Welder- 
Wood in northern Duval County, which 
recently had a showing of gas at close 
to 1,500 feet, but failed to make much, 
has deepened to 2,150 feet where it has 
a better showing. It is about 3 miles 
northwest of where William F. Morgan. 
Al Buchanan and some others drilled 
several tests a few years ago. 

Another wildcat that looked promising 
for a small gasser was J. E. Anderson’s 
No. 1 Suburban Irrigated Farms in the 
southwest corner of Bexar County, 20 
milés southwest of San Antonio and 
about 7 miles north of the Somerset 
Field. At 1,135 feet it tested about 200,- 
000 feet of gas with 160 pounds pressure 
and is starting to drill deeper in the hope 
of getting more pay formation and enough 
to make a good gas well. 

Two of the three wildcats in Guada- 
lupe County which are due to attract 
some attention have spudded in and the 


third is rigging up. M. W. Eiser’s No. 
1 Wells is rigging up. Pray and Camp- 
bell’s No. 1 Kruger and Barnhill and 
others’ No. 1 Hoffman have each 
spudded in. 

Three other wildcats in the Beeville 
territory are getting started and are 
worth watching. Jacob, Buzzini & Pick- 
ett are starting a test north of the Calli- 
ham Field in northeastern McMullen 
County on the Jacob land and near some 
gas wells completed at shallow depth in 
the early days of the field. There have 
been no deep tests in that district. 

Live Oak County 

V. G. Schimmel is starting a test north 
of the town of Three Rivers in Live Oak 
County and a mile southwest of Fant 
City and Henderson Coquat and Phillips 
Petroleum Co. are starting No. 1 Sanger 
in southwestern Live Oak County about 
2 miles from the west county line and 
8 miles from the south county line. It 
is pure wildcat. 

Out of the bunch of new propositions 
starting up the past week, C. J. Web- 
ster Oil & Gas Co. is starting No. 1 
Adams in southeastern Medina County, 
where a structure has been proven by 
previous wildcats and the expectation is 
to bring in a gas field. 

Camp and Stanolind will make another 
test in Goliad County northeast from 
the Pettus Field 15 miles where Neuhaus 
and Stanolind drilled No. 1 Pettus and 
at around 4,000 feet got a well making 
a little oil and considerable water. The 
second test drilled by Camp and Stano- 
lind failed to get anything and location 
is being made for the third test. 

In eastern Bexar County the unitized 
block is getting another test. It was 
unitized before drilling by a number of 
majors and independents and drilled for 
an Edwards lime field but failed in the 
Edwards though it made a well in the 
Taylor marl. One or two additional shal- 
low Taylor marl wells were completed. 
Witherspoon Oil Co. secured a block of 
the acreage and added another producer 
or two some weeks ago and now has 
started developing again. Its No. 3 Ram- 
zinski is down 1,372 feet and near the 
sand depth. 








SOUTHWEST TEXAS PROVEN AREAS 





Company, farm and location— 


Gatlin Oil Co.’s No.9 Beck 


8.R.C. 
150 ft. W, 330 ft. N of No, 1 


346 ft. to N line of Sur. No. 136 
W line, 330 ft. from 8 line of Sur. 135 


300 ft. BE, 1-C, William Arrington Sur. 








W. S. Rogers et al’s No. 1 L. Donnop, Juan Montez Sur. .. 


Whipple et al’s No. 1 Gembler, 3,000 ft. to S line, 150 


eeeeeee 


DOBROWOLSKI POOL—BEXAR COUNTY 


Remarks: 
T.D. 612 ft.; abnd. 


Pa rere Making location. 


ft. to E line of A. Manchaca Sur, .....ceeeeeeeceves T.D. 715 ft.; complete 1,000,000 
ft. gas. 
Williams et al’s No. 2 Strunk, Juan Montez Sur. ........ Location. 
Witherspoon Oil Co.'s No. 2 Ramzinski, 330 ft. to W 
line of tract, 660 ft. S of No. 1 Ramzinski.......... T.D. 1,372 ft.; drig. 
PETTUS POOL—BEE COUNTY 
2. i St: Bete. Gate Bie. DT 66000 co bres cce i ewencees Making location. 
United Prod, Co.’s No. 39 Ray, 1,130 ft. to SE line, 
2,396 ft. to SW line of T. Hanson Sur, ............ T.D. 6,809 ft.; drig. 
Buchanan & Lefevre’s No. 1 Ray, 3,154 ft. from E line, 
150 ft. from N line of Jno. W. Williamson Sur. ..... T.D. 3,908 ft.; swabbing. 
H. H. Weinert’s No. 1 Ray, 150 ft. N and E lines of 
lease in Jno. W. Williamson Sur, .........seeseee05- T.D. 1,800 ft. 
Houston Oil Co.’s No. 2 Portis, 330 ft. from N and W 
See GE A, GN GE, oc ce b cc dees ces ccctioccccces Rigging up. 
BRUNER POOL—CALDWELL COUNTY 
Joe Bruner’s No. 1 Malone, 150 ft. to N line, 750 ft. to 
W me of tr., A. Floyd BaP. coccccccccvcccsceseceses T.D. 2,672 ft; set cag.; standing. 


8.B.C.-VACUUM POOL—DUVAL COUNTY 
and Vacuum Oil Co.’s No. 5 Duval Cattle Co., 
1? ae T.E...2477 tt.; 


in oil. 
SCHOOLFIELD-O’BYRNE POOL—DUVAL COUNTY 
Humble O. & R. Co.’s No. 2 Paul White, 1,320 ft. to W 
line, 990 ft. to S line of Sur. No. 68 ... 
Magnolia Pet. Co.'s No. 6 Wilson, 330 ft. to E line, 2,- 
Seveve ct Paice T.D. 1,106 ft.; 
Magnolia Pet. Co.'s No. 6 Wilson, 830 ft. from N line 
okeand.c ébe> $e T.D. 2,316 ft.; set csg. 
CAMP POOL—GUADALUPE COUNTY 
John F. Camp’s No. 1 Dan Denman, 150 ft. to N line, 
450 ft. to E line of tr. in Wm. Arrington Sur. 
Humble O. & R, Co.’s No. 1 Dan Denman, 450 ft. to N 
line, 150 ft. to W line of lease in Wm. Arrington Sur..T.D. 2,358 ft.; complete 5,460 bbls. 
Humble Oil & Refining Co.’s No, 2-C Sue Denman, 900 
ft. N, 450 ft. E of SW cor. of lease and 450 ft. N, 
eosVebeoceeee Building derrick. 
tinued on Page 95) 


standing 1,400 ft. 


eT eee T.D. 2,297 ft.; set csg. 


arig. 


serece T.D. 2,403 ft.; complete 1,380 bbls. 








Northeast Colorado Holds Attention 


Fort Morgan Dome Test Thought to Indicate Good Production. Grease- 
wood Well Near Completion. New Locations in Eddy County, New Mexico 


DENVER, Colo., Nov. 9.— Increases 
of 10 to 15 cents per barrel in the price 
of crude in most of 
the Rocky Moun- 
tain fields had an 
encouraging effect 
on oil men and is 
expected to stimu- 
late wildeatting. 

The Reiter-Fos- 
ter Oil Co.’s No. 1 
Johnson-Juhl, half 
a mile west of pro- 
duction in the 
Greasewood Field 
in Colorado, is run- 
ning a little low. 
Construction of a 
15-car loading rack at Hardin and a 16- 
mile 4%4-inch pipe line has been started 
by the Continental Oil Co. The Colo- 
rade Associated Oil Co.’s wildcat near 
Fort Morgan, which showed saturation 
in the core from the Dakota sand, made 
fast time in shipping, running and ce- 
menting pipe and is expected to drill in 
this week. One shallow test in Boulder 
County was dry. The Ohio Oil Co. is 
starting a deep test in Moffat County on 
the Craig Dome. 

Flynn, Welch & Yates made two new 
locations in Eddy County, New Mexico, 
the Gypsy Oil Co. has a well in the 
Hobbs Pool ready for completion, and a 
small well of unusually high-grade crude 
in San Juan County, is flowing by heads. 

The Kinney-Coastal Oil Co.’s No. 1 
Chatterton-Weeis, on the Pilot Butte 
Dome in Wyoming, has increased its gas 
pressure from 80 pounds at the time of 
completion to 975 pounds and appears to 
be drilling itself in. A 10-bbl. well was 
completed in, the Osage Field. 

The Ohio Oil Co. made two locations 
in Montana, one on Dry Creek and the 
other on a wildcat structure, both in 
Carbon County. One dry hole was com- 
pleted in the Kevin-Sunburst Field. The 
Prairie Oil & Gas Co. has suspended drill- 
ing on its Porcupine Dome test. 

The Ohio Oil Co.’s test for gas near 
Payette, Idaho, is ready to drill into the 
objective. 








COLORADO 
Greasewood Area 

The stage was all set for drilling in 
the Reiter-Foster Oil Co.’s No. 1 Johnson- 
Juhl, C SE SE Section 14-6n-61, on the 
Greasewood Dome in Weld County, half 
a mile west of the Continental Oil Co.’s 
No. 1 Briggs, the nearest producer, but 
the well still is an unknown quantity. 
The well is expected to throw some light 
on the trend of the structure as it is 
half a mile west of the other wells which 
run mostly in a north-south line. Its 
elevation is 4,671 feet, or 24 feet higher 
at the surface than No. 1 Briggs, half a 
mile to the east. The Briggs well topped 
the Muddy at 6,639 feet, which should 
put the sand on the Johnson-Juhl well 
at 6,663 feet, if it is at the same depth, 
based on structural elevation. It is now 
below that depth but the sand apparently 
has not yet been encountered, and the 
best geological advice available indicates 
it still has two or three feet to go. In 
spite of the uncertainty in regard to the 
situation, it is still believed that the well 
will be a producer. 

Next to the No. 1 Johnson-Juhl, the 
well attracting most attention is the 
Continental Oil Co.’s No. 1 Gadbois, C 
SE SW Section 24-6n-61, half a mile to 
the south of the discovery and approxi- 
mately a mile to the south of Johnson- 
Juhl well. It is bottomed at 6,593 feet 
and fishing for bit. The cable, all of 
which was in the hole, has been recov- 
ered and a hold on the tools secured. 
They were lifted a few feet, but are not 
coming out easily. 

Outside of these two wells, there is no 
important change in the status of opera- 
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tions in the field. The Reiter-Foster Oil 
Co.’s No. 1 William Wilson, C NE SE 
Section 24-6n-61, is bottomed at 186 feet 
and waiting for rotary. E. L. Cobb’s 
No. 1 Carlson, C SE SW Section 15-6n- 
61, is digging cellar and pits. The Gree- 
ley Oil Co.’s No. 1 Gadbois, C NW NW 


Section 25-6n-61, cemented 95-inch at 


5,550 feet with 700 sacks, using no ice, 
and igs about ready to drill out plug. 
Frank E. Kistler & Co.’s No. 1 Niles, 
O SW SE Section 13-6n-61, has cellar 
and slush pits dug, but is waiting for 
the signing of the contract with the 
Platte Valley Petroleum Co., which com- 
pany owns the lease. Independent Oil & 
Refining Co.’s No. 1 Schmidt, C NE NW 
Section 19-6n-60, has derrick up, and 
Tulsa-Fort Morgan Oil Co.’s No. 1 Smith. 
C SE NW Section 18-6n-60, is still a 
location. Aztec Corp.’s No. 1 State, C 
NE NE Section 16-6n-61, is standing 
with 15%-inch cemented at 100 feet. 

The Continental Oil Co. has com- 
menced construction of loading racks at 
Hardin, on the Union Pacific Railroad, 
15 miles west of Orchard. It will accom- 
modate 15 cars at a time. This point, 
while not quite as near to the field as 
Orchard, was selected because it is on 
the route of the projected pipe line from 
the field to Denver. The line will be 
constructed first to Hardin and will con- 
sist of 4%4-inch pipe. It will be 16 miles 
long. Continuation of the line on to Den- 
ver probably will take place in _ the 
spring. 

Weld County 

Outside of the Greasewood area, the 
Prairie Oil & Gas Co.’s No. 1 O’Toole, 
C SE NB Section 33-7n-62, Crow Creek 
district, to the northwest of Greasewood, 
is rigging up and is almost ready to spud. 
Water will be taken from a Crow Creek 
underflow well for which line is now 
being laid. 

Gulf States Oil Corp.’s No. 1 Bengston, 
C NW NW Section 6-4n-63, Box Elder 
district, still is a location. This well is 
on a tract that diagonally offsets a state 
lease held by the Gagan Land Co., but 
it is stated no effort has been made to 
acquire the offset tract. 

Retter Oil Co.’s No. 1 Smith, C E half, 
Section 14-1n-66, Brighton-Lupton dis- 
trict, recovered the parted casing and 
set 12%4-inch at 1,262 feet in broken 
shale and sand with a showing of rain- 
bow colors and a little gas. It is drill- 
ing out plug. 

Morgan County 

The most important test now drilling 
in northeastern Colorado is Colorado 
Associated Oil Co.’s No. 1 Pumpbhrey, 
© SE SE Section 14-4n-58, on the North 
Fort Morgan Dome, which penetrated the 
Dakota sand, which was topped at a cor- 
rected depth of 5,836 feet, with a 2%4- 
inch core barrel, to a depth of 15 feet. 
showing saturation of high gravity oil 
with gas in the upper two feet. The 
85-inch, special alloy seamless pipe 
weighing 44 pounds to the foot, was ce- 
mented at 5,815 feet with 200 sacks. The 
cement was run in six minutes and the 
wooden plug was at the bottom in 40 
minutes. This well is 18 miles to the 
southeast of the Greasewood operation. 
The fact that saturation was found in 
the Dakota, which has not been tested at 
Greasewood, indicates that horizon will 
be the source of big production in that 
pool. 

The Prairie Oil & Gas Co.’s No. 1 
Mortier, C NE NW Section 2-5n-60, 
Jackson Lake area, cemented 95-inch 
at 5,280 feet and is waiting. This well is 
between the Colorado Associated well 
and the Greasewood producers and on 
the trend of the major fold running in a 
northwest-southeast direction. It igs run- 
ning around 200 feet higher than the 
Greasewood wells, while the Colorado 
Associated well is nearly 800 feet higher. 





In between the Prairie and Colorado 
Associated well, the Magnolia Petroleum 
Co. has a big block which will prove 
very attractive territory in the event 
these two wells come in as producers. 
Magnolia has several large blocks in 
northeastern Colorado. 

Indian Territory Illuminating Oil Co.’s 
No. 1 State, C NE NE Section 16-1n- 
57, south of Fort Morgan, is bottomed 
at 5,905 feet, corrected depth, and is 
milling on bottom. . 

William Myers and others’ No. 1 Lee 
& Lusby, C NE SW Section 6-2n-56, 
Roundtop Dome, is waiting after pour- 
ing derrick foundations. 

The Fort Morgan Oil Co. has a block 
of 19,160 acres immediately north of 
the Colorado Associated block. This acre- 
age is to be tested shortly, but the be- 
ginning of actual operations is being held 
up by two or three holes in the block 
which it is desired to fill in before work 
is started. This block is especially in- 
teresting on account of its location. The 
geological work was done by John H. 
Wilson, consulting geologist, and checked 
by Dr. R. D. George, of the geological 
department of the University of Colorado. 
Doctor George, also, is vice president of 
the Fort Morgan Oil Co. While the map 
has not been made public, it shows three 
anticlines coming together near the cen- 
ter of the block. These are the Pawnee 
Creek anticline running from near the 
center of Township 9n, Range 56w south 
to Stoneham and then bending a little to 
the southwest; the Fort Morgan anti- 
cline, which trends in a northwest direc- 
tion; and the Wildcat Creek anticline 
to the northeast of the Greasewood fold. 
The Magnolia Petroleum Co. has blocks 
both to the east and west of this block. 

Badger Creek Oil & Gas Co.’s No. 1 
Kent, SW cor. Section 2-2n-57, Badger 
Creek, is drilling at 1,340 feet with 600 
feet of water in the hole. 

Adams County 

Hills Dome Lease Development’s No. 
1 Hills, SE cor. Section 27-3s-64, near 
Watkins, is drilling at 3,745 feet and 
lowering 85-inch. 


Arapahoe County 

MacDeb Drilling Co.’s No. 1 Fitz- 
simmons, NE Section 7-4s-66, near 
Aurora, is drilling at 5,811 feet. The 
4%-inch is on the ground and has not 
been run as heretofore reported. 

Elbert County 

J. M. Botts’ No. 1 Buick, SE cor. Sec- 
tion 1-8s-59, is standing at 3,500 feet 
with 12%-inch at 2,000 feet. This opera- 
tion has been idle for some time, but it 
was reported recently a deal is pending 
for its completion. 

Belmont Oil Co.’s No. 1 Maher, SE 
NE SW Section 4-6s-59, Deer Trail, is 
shut down at 3,720 feet with the 65- 
inch on bottom. Several offers to finance 
the completion of this well are reported 
to have been made the company, but on 
terms it was unwilling to accept. It has 
had several good shows of oil. 

Lincoln County 

Eastern Colorado Oil Co.’s No. 1 State, 
SE cor. NW Section 36-14s-57, near 
Hugo, is bottomed at 3,425 feet and fish- 
ing for tools. 

Jefferson® County 

Ruby Hill Oil & Gas Co.’s No. 1 
Braden, SE cor. Section 24-4s-69, is bot- 
tomed at 4,100 feet and circulating to 
lower 65-inch. 

Park County 

South Park Oil Co.’s No. 1 Milligan, 
NB cor. SE Section 13-8s-76, near Jef- 
ferson, is bottomed at 2,605 feet and 
cleaning out and lowering 65-inch, and 
South Park Oil & Gas Co.’s No. 1 Esche, 
SE cor. NW Section 5-9s-76, is shut 
down at 2,465 feet. 

La Plata County 

Phipps and others’ No. 1, SW NW Sec- 

tion 9-33n-13w, Dry Mesa, an operation 
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not heretofore reported, is drilling at 47 

feet in a 12%4-inch hole with the Dako, 

as the objective. J. W. Irwin & (0, 

No. 1 Doescher, SW cor. NW Section 

29-33-13, is coring at 3,140 feet in th 

Dakota sand with a slight show of oil, 
Rio Blanco County 

The California Co.’s No. 1 Californi:. 
Raven, NW SE _ Seetion 30-2n-102 
Rangely Dome, is drilling at 2,909 fee 
Magnolia Petroleum Co.’s No. 1 Maddock 
C NW SE Section 9-28-96, Piceang 
Creek, is drilling at 1,804 feet. 

Moffat County 

The Ohio Oil Co. has made a locatioy 
for its No. 1 Bogenschultz, C SE Sw. 
tion 9-6n-91, Craig Dome, 3 miles south. 
west of Craig, and is moving in rig use 
in drilling the Powder Wash discover 
in the northern part of the county. This 
is to be a rotary test for gas. The con. 
pany has been granted a franchise by 
the town of Craig. The lease upon which 
the test is to be drilled was turned ty 
the Ohio company by the Midwest Refin. 
ing Co. The gas sand found in the Mon. 
pas formation at Bell Rock is expected 
at 3,000 feet. 

Larimer County 

Raddatz Corp.’s No. 2 Fagin, SE cor, 
NE Section 17-4n-69, is drilling beloy 
300 feet. Same firm’s No. 2 State, SW 
cor. NW Section 16-4n-69, is bottomed 
at 3,780 feet in the Muddy sand, whic 
ig saturated, and is running pipe to drill 
a little deeper. 

Mayer Oil Co.’s No. 1 Reed, SW cor, 
NW Section 28-4n-69, Berthoud Dome; 
is underreaming 65-inch at 2,400 feet 
and will carry this string down to the 
Nio-Benton at 3,100 feet. 

Maupin and others’ No. 1 Meade. SW 
SE Section 17-4-69, has completed water 
well and is preparing to resume at 74 
feet. 


















Boulder County 

Julius Williams’ No. 1 Degge, NE SE 
SE Section 6-1n-71, Boulder Arch, if 
drilling at 362 feet, and C. T. Abi 
strand’s No. 1 Woodley, SE NE NW Se: 
tion 8-3n-70, Lyons district, is drilling 
at 501 feet. 

Independent Oil & Refining Co.'s No 
1 Blair-Winter, NW cor. Section 25-30 
71, was abandoned at 200 feet. It hai 
some gas, but it was not commercial. 

NEW MEXICO 
Lea County 

In the Hobbs area, in Lea County, 
where drilling operations in the county 
are now centered, Gypsy Oil Co.’s No. ! 
East Grimes, SW NE SE Section 33 
18-38, is bottomed at 3,949 feet, whe 
7-inch was set, and is waiting for cement! 
to harden. This will be the first compl 
tion in the pool for several months. 

Midwest Refining Co.’s No. 26 State 
NW SE SE Section 33-18-38, is drillin 
at 2,040 feet in salt and streaks of a 
hydrite, and its No. 8 Byers, SE NW 
NW Section 3-19-38, has cellar and pil 
completed. 

Continental Oil Co.’s No. 4-B Stat 
NE NW SE Section 33-18-38, is drillim 
at 2,815 feet, and its No. 5-A State, ¥ 
NW SE Section 33-18-38, spudded to 14 
feet with machine and is changing ov 
to rotary. 

Pacific Coast Oil Co.’s No. 1 Blakey 
C SW NW Section 28-19-38, to the sout! 
west of the Hobbs Pool, completed cell 
and pits and is shut down waiting { 
orders. 

































Eddy County 

Flynn, Welch & Yates made two loc 
tions in their No. 62 State, NW cor. SE 
Section 10-19-28, Artesia area, which } 
moving in materials, and No. 1 Stal 
(Paul) NE cor. SE Section 26-20-27, 
the south Artesia area and southwest 
the Getty Pool. Flynn, Welch & Yate 
No. 61 State, SE NE NW Section » 

(Continued on Page 101) 
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WEIGHS LESS * 
STEAMS BETTER 











This new Boiler is 2 to 4 feet 
shorter than others of equal 
rating, but its fire-box heat- 
ing surface is as much as 75% 
greater. Tubes are smaller and 
shorter, but more numerous. 
Design puts a maximum heat- 
ing surface closest to the fire. 


COMPARE THESE SPECIFICATIONS A - . 
A. S. M. E. Code Construction Thermic Syphon is an efficient 
ee Pemorewet é BUN 45550 SWUM ocnet 100 h t 
ne OR er er er eee 250#8 
I RETSESS SE ED oe sees 19° 8% attachment. 
| hha el eae Obtain Folder No. 435 
oe oh 7 iia ns ae aie oie ae oe ee bo oss ~ 
ei nA eee, eae 5” 
Width Fire pena Sagsescavectogsesee te OIL WELL SUPPLY CO. 
olume Combustion Chamber... ................ 161 Fe. ; il Fi 
Neeson ons | Diameter of Tubes................. 1 = 24," ee a ee 
EE nis aiblidte ico one un oS pay oid 02,0 4% 1 4 
WE cs cvet ce tide stees " 23,000 # ew oon gS ——— 
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OILWELL 















LOS ANGELES, Calif., Nov. 7.—The 
past week witnessed a further improve- 
ment in the crude 
situation in Cali- 
fornia although no 
substantial change 
in the refined mar- 
ket is evident. Spot 
oil has practically 
ceased to exist and 
many smaller re- 
finers have been 
paying substantial 
premiums to secure 
additional crude to 
meet current § re- 
quirements. One 
substantial sale was 
made early this week on the basis of 50 
cents per barrel above the posted price 
and similar purchases are pending. Even 
this substantial premium is not produc- 
tive of any deluge of offers to sell as 
there is very little oil available, most 
producers being under contract to various 
refiners on a time basis. Recent devel- 
opments indicate a strong probability that 
the production situation in California will 
show a further tightening during the next 
two or three weeks, 


The operators committee on statewide 
curtailment reduced California’s potential 
daily production 44,500 bbls. effective No- 
vember 1, the new potential being 1,031,- 
500 bbls. per day, compared with the pre- 
vious potential of 1,076,000 bbls. No 
change was made in the maximum allow- 
able daily production which remains 
pegged at 487,500 bbis. during the re- 
mainder of the year. The potential daily 
production of Long Beach was cut from 
130,000 bbls. to 109,100 bbls. and the al- 
lowable reduced from 72,000 bbls. per day 
to 71,000 bbls. Potential production of 
Santa Fe Springs was cut from 119,000 
bbls. to 112,950 bbls., although no change 
was made in the daily allotment of the 
field, which remains at 53,500 bbls. Po- 
tential of Kern Front was reduced from 
16,270 bbls. to 15,950 bbis., Kettleman 
Hills from 192,000 bbls. to 190,300 bbls., 
Elwood from 30,150 bbls. to 29,000 bbls., 
Ventura Avenue from 92,900 bbls. to 91,- 
175 bbls., Brea Olinda from 23,670 bbls. 
to 20,090 bbls., Dominguez from 17,050 
bbls. to 15,050 bbls., Huntington Beach 
from 44,450 bbls. to 43,550 bbls., and 
Inglewood from 21,290 bbls. to 19,650 
bbls. per day. Playa Del Rey, one of the 
few fields to register increased potential, 
was boosted from 35,930 bbls. per day 
to 36,430 bbls. No change was made in 
the maximum daily allotment of Kern 
Front, Kettleman Hills, Midway-Sunset, 
Round Mountain, Elwood, Ventura Ave- 
nue, Brea Olinda, Dominguez, Hunting- 
ton Beach, Inglewood or Playa Del Rey. 





Ventura Avenue 


The Associated Oil Co. chalked up a 
new completion in the Ventura Avenue 
Field early in the week when No. 18 on 
the Ventura Land & Water Co. lease was 
brought in flowing 1,525 bbls. of 28.1 
gravity oil and 2,200,000 feet of natural 
gas per day from an even 7,000 feet, the 
hole having been finished with a 65-inch 
liner landed at 6,986 feet. On the Me- 
Gonigle lease the Associated recompleted 
No. 9 on a compressor doing 110 bbls. 
per day from 7,099 feet. There are still 
four or five potential producers scheduled 
fer early completion in Ventura Avenue 
and they should be tanking oil within 30 
days. The deep zone discovered by the 
Associated Oil Co. several months ago is 
not expected to become a factor of con- 
sequence for at least another year, as 
operators are refraining from deep zone 
exploitation. The Shell is drilling a deep 
test to determine the potentiality of this 
zone, after which the well will be shut in. 


. for development. 
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Many Smaller Refiners Paying Premiums for Crude. Refined Mar- 
ket Shows No Substantial Change. 


By L. P. Stockman 
Staff Correspondent, California Fields 


The Bolsa Chica Oil Co. is also drilling 
a deep test and work will be resumed on 
this hole within the next few days at 
4,430 feet, where a string of 13%-inch 
pipe was cemented last week. No. 6 Hart- 
man of the Bolsa Chica is being drilled 
by the Superior Oil Co. An oversized 
132-foot derrick and extra heavy drilling 
equipment is being used. The rig and 
equipment is quite similar to equipment 
used by the Superior Oil Co. with con- 
siderable success in the North Dome at 
Kettleman Hills. 
Elwood 

With the restoration of normal condi- 
tions in the Elwood Field of Santa Bar- 
bara County due to the decision of op- 
erators to retard deep zone exploitation, 
daily production of this field can be ex- 
pected to remain slightly below the maxi- 
mum allowable during the course of the 
next several months. For a short time it 
looked as though the Barnsdall and Rie 
Grande’s discovery of a new deep zone 
might precipitate a competitive deepening 
campaign but this was avoided when the 
discovery well was shut in and other-op- 
erators ceased preparations to exploit the 
new zone. In the short space of a week 
or 10 days Elwood operators have begun 
considering the advisability of unit de- 
velopment in place of competitive drilling 
which would ultimately ensue under ordi- 
narly conditions when this zone is opened 
There are one or two 
wells drilling in the Elwood Field but all 
of these will be completed in the present 
productive Vaqueros zone and not the re- 
cently discovered Sespe horizon. 

Fruitvale 

The Fruitvale Field of Kern County, 
discovered a few years ago by the West- 
ern Gulf Oil Co., is scheduled to show a 
revival of drilling, although any produc- 
tion resulting is not expected to be ad- 
versely reflected in the existing curtail- 
ment program. This new drilling, which 
will be somewhat of a competitive nature 
due to small individual holdings, is al- 
ready under way. It is believed that ap- 
proximately 10 or 15 new wells will be 
started within the next few weeks. Some 
of this work may possibly be prevented if 
subsequent development reveals the in- 
ability to secure commercial production 
due to edgewater condition or the lack of 
sufficient gas pressure to result in a nat- 


- consequently justify offsetting. 


ural flow. Drilling operations now get- 
ting under way at Fruitvale are the re- 
sult of a quitclaim on 80 acres filed by 
the Western Gulf Oil Co. The Gulf orig- 
inally held 160 acres under lease in this 
particular section but recently decided to 
quitelaim one-half of its holdings. The 
160 acres were subdivided into 5-acre 
tracts several years ago and it is these 
5-acre units which will sustain this new 
development. The Gulf will naturally be 
obliged to offset several of these new 
wells but its holdings are more favorably 
located with respect to structure and will 
Al Jor- 
gensen, Mohawk Oil Co., Plymouth Oil 
Co. and the Sea Hawk Petroleum Co. 
have already started work on one or more 
new holes. 
Kettleman Hills 

The Kettleman Hills Field showed fur- 
ther indication of its enormous potential- 
ity when the Kettleman North Dome As- 
sociation increased its list of producers a 
few days ago. Drilling operations have 
shown a consistent decline although two 
or three new wells are being rigged up 
for early work. The North American 
Consolidated is again making hole in No. 
1 Blauvelt in Section 36-21-17, following 
a delay of several weeks because of me- 
chanical trouble. Top of the upper varie- 
gated shale was logged in this hole at 
8,898 feet, the deepest point at which 
this marker has been found in the Ket- 
tleman Hills Field up to the present time. 
In the Middle Dome the Petroleum Se- 
eurities is coring ahead in No. 1 Bur- 
bank at 8,800 feet, the present formation 
being a hard greenish gray sand showing 
no cut or odor. This well has reached 
the critical stage as over 1,230 feet of 
Temblor has already been drilled through 
without finding any evidence of the so- 
called black oil sand. 

The Kettleman North Dome Associa- 


tion brought in an exceptionally good 
well this week when No. 4-28 J was com- 
pleted flowing at the rate of 1,000 bbls. 
an hour. It was beaned back and this 
afternoon it was clocked at the rate of 
8,933 bbls. of 36.0 gravity oil and 22,- 
693,000 feet of gas daily from 8,397 feet. 
The oil is clean and has a cut of 2.4 per 
eent. The Association also expects to 
bring in its No, 25-28 J within a few 
days and from all indications this well 








TANKER SHIPMENTS FROM LOS ANGELES TO ATLANTIC AND GULF COAST PORTS 
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TANKER SHIPMENTS FROM SAN FRANCISCO TO ATLANTIC AND GULF GOAST PORTS 
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State Potential Reduced 
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will be about on a par with its No, 
4-28 J. The Standard Oil Co. has had 
more hard luck at Kettleman with it; 
No. 65-29 J. They will be forced to have 
another squeeze job as a leak was detect. 
ed in the casing with intermediate salt 
water coming in and a cement job js 
therefore necessary. 
Lest Hills-Belridge 

The General Petroleum Co. is muking 
slow footage in its No. 1 Berry in the 
Belridge Field of Kern County, Section 
30-28-21. The well is drilling in a brown 
shale at 7,169 feet. The Belridge Oil Co, 
has reached approximately 6,700 feet in 
its No. 64-27 in Section 27-27-20. In the 
Lost Hills Field of Kern County the Gen. 
eral Petroleum Corp. has suspended op- 
erations on its No. 1,301 in Section 13. 
26-20. It was redrilled to 4,145 feet and 
plugged back from 3,550 to 3,147 feet. It 
is the intention to have this well remain 
idle pending further developments. The 
4%-inch casing was recemented at 5,228 
feet in the Lincoln Petroleum Co.’s No, 
1-A Theta in Section 12-26-20 and the 
well cleaned out 6 feet below the shoe and 
bailed to 3,500 feet. There was no rise 
in the fluid and the water shutoff ap 
peared to be satisfactory. The hole is 
being cleaned out and bailed by 10-foot 
stages. The company will make another 
swabbing test provided there is no further 
sign of water. On the Kern Front the 
Chanslor-Canfield Midway Oil Co. had 1 
satisfactory water shutoff in its No. 3 
in Section 23-28-27 and is drilling at 1,891 
feet. In the Round Mountain Field of 
Kern County the Range Oil Co.’s No. 1 
in Section 36-28-28 is standing re-cement- 
ed for the fourth time at 3,790 feet. In 
the Semitropic district of Kern County 
the Fullerton Oil Co. is now down 300) 
feet in its Core Hole in Section 25-27-23. 

Long: Beach 

In the Long Beach Field, Combs & 
Weaver completed a new well early in 
the week when their No. 3 was finishel 
at a depth of 6,784 feet and put on the 
pump doing 75 bbls. of 26.8 gravity oil. 
Dabney and Johnston also put their No. 
74 on the pump and it made 65 bbls. of 
29.6 gravity oil daily from a depth of 
8,000 feet. There was not much drilling 
activity in the Long Beach Field and 
only one new location was staked, E. J. 
Preston’s No. 34. In the Rosecrans Field 
the Woolner Oil Co. has taken over Elbe 
Oil & Land Co.’s No. 3 and is making 
repairs to the rig before deepening. In 
the Dominguez Field the Shell Oil Co. is 
drilling out the cement in No. 40 Reyes 
now at 3,825 feet. The company is drill 
ing ahead in its No. 41 at 1,050 feet. 
The Union Oil Co. got a satisfactory wi 
ter shutoff in its No. 25 Callender at 
4,577 feet. It has killed No. 27 on the 
same lease preparatory to deepening. 4 
rig has been erected for No, 17 on the 
company’s Hellman property. In the West 
Coyote district the Standard Oil Co. 3 
making good footage in its three wells 
Nos. 108, 109 and 110, all nearing the 
3,000-foot level. In the Inglewood Field 
the Baldwin Hills Syndicate is building 
a derrick for its deep well, No. 1 Sentous. 
This lease is on property offsetting Stané- 
ard Oil Co.’s Nos. 45 and 46 Los Air 
geles Investment on the southwest side 
just south of the Vickers leases. Much 
interest is manifested in this deep te 
as Pan American Petroleum Co. drilled 
several wells in this section down to the 
present producing horizon with negativé 
results. 































































































Huntington Beach 

Further drilling has been stopped in th 
Superior Oil Co.’s Ne. 1 Blbe, a deep te* 
drilled to 9,054 feet in the Huntingto 
Beach Field,- and the lower portion # 
the hole is being abandoned. The bottom 
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was plugged with 100 sacks of cement and 
a plug placed at the shoe of the 9-inch 
easing at 7,177 feet. Showings evident- 
ly did not justify further deepening at 
this time. Although it was reported gas 
was in evidence, the last swabbing test 
is thought to have shown salt water. The 
9-inch casing will probably be cut and 
pulled and an attempt made to put the 
well on production in the 4,300-foot zone. 
The 11%-inch casing was cemented at 
3,557 feet and is said to be bad and the 
well may have to be redrilled from above. 
These developments would seem to indi- 
cate that further deep drilling might be 
discouraged, temporarily at least. The 
Superior’s No. 1 fee is standing shut in 
and no further work is expected for some 
time. E. H. Mathis is rigging up on his 
No. 1 while the Republic Petroleum Co. 
has a rig up on its No. 1 Huntington 
Beach. 

In the Newport district of Los Angeles 
Basin, the Nuoil Co. recompleted its No. 
2 Banning and it was put on the pump 
doing 60 bbls. of 16.0 gravity oil from a 
depth of 1,951 feet. The company’s No. 
1 Banning is now standing idle at 1,607 
feet. The Orange County Refining Co. 
is fishing for liner in its No. 5 in this 
field. The well has reached 1,225 feet. 
There was only one well drilling in the 
Playa Del Rey Field, the Herndon Pe- 
troleum Co.’s No. 4, which is drilling at 
750 feet. The Co-operative Development 
Co., Ltd., is rigging up No. 1 on its Com- 
munity lease. In the Santa Fe Springs 
Field there was very little drilling ac- 
tivity, the Bellview Oil Syndicate’s No. 6 
being the only noticeable work. This well 
was rotating at 4,025 feet. 

The Barnsdall and Rio Grande are pre- 
paring to make a new search for com- 
mercial oil production on a possibly pro- 
ductive structure which paraliels its re- 
cent discoveries at Gato Kidge in Santa 
Barbara County and expect to begin 
drilling a deep test early in January. 
Approximately 2,200 acres were leased by 
these operators in Santa Barbara County 
after geologists made a thorough survey 
of the territory and announced that a 
distinct structure in that region is avail- 
able for exploration. Barnsdall and Rio 
Grande control the Harris lease embrac- 
ing 1,700 acres, while the Barnsdall and 
Rio Grande combination and the Golcon- 
da Petroleum Co. have an equal interest 
in the Carega lease of 1,200 acres. The 
Carega and Harris properties are 5 miles 
north of Lompoc and are located on the 
westerly flank of the Purisima Hills, 
which were once successfully prospected 
by the Union Oil Co. and still are con- 
sidered vast reservoirs of oil. Union has 
a number of shallow zone producers there 
but because of a decline in drilling 
throughout the State has shut in a ma- 
jority of the wells and resorted to repres- 
suring the area as an experiment to de- 
termine the possibility of obtaining great- 
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er ultimate recovery of crude. Rio 
Grande’s share in the exploration planned 
on the Carega and Harris leases is on 
the same basis as it had in the develop- 
ment of the No. 1 Tognazzini discovery 
well at Gato Ridge. This project was 
brought in last summer for 1,000 bbls. of 
oil per day and then shut in. The Barns- 
dall Oil Co. intends making a test of its 
own on part of a 4,000-acre lease north- 
east of Wheeler Ridge in Kern County. 
Although it is not obliged to start opera- 
tions at once, the company is understood 
to have thoroughly geologized its new 
lease and is preparing to make a deep 
test. This property is 44% miles north- 
west of the Descanso Co.’s wildcat to be 
drilled east of the Wheeler Ridge Field. 


UNION OIL ACQUIRES 
KETTLEMAN LEASEHOLD 


LOS ANGELES, Calif., Nov. 9.—The 
Union Oil Co. of California has just an- 
nounced consummation of a deal with 
the Belmont Investment Co. whereby the 
former acquires an undivided one-half 
interest in the Belmont Investment Co.’s 
leaseholds covering 640 acres in the North 
Dome of Kettleman Hills. Of the 640 
acres 340 are located within the present 
blue line of the participating acreage of 
the Kettleman North Dome Association 
and entitled to a little more than 3 per 
cent of the association’s total production. 
The amount of the leasehold’s participat- 
ing acreage may be increased by future 
developments in the field but cannot be 
decreased during the initial five-year pe- 
riod of the North Dome Association’s 
existence. 

As a result of this deal Union Oil Co. 
has a prorata share in excess of 14%4 per 
eent of Kettleman North Dome Associa- 
tion’s future production and will auto- 
matically become a member of that asso- 
ciation upon affirmative vote of present 
members and sanction of the Department 
of the Interior. The land involved in the 
transaction embraces 480 acres in Section 
24-21-16 and 160 acres in Section 32- 
21-17, all in the North Dome. The 480 
acres in Section 24 are favorably located 
in the northwest plunge of the Kettle- 
man anticline while the 160 acres in 
Section 32 are located approximately 1 
mile south of Union’s Amerada property. 
Terms of the transaction were not dis- 
closed by either Carl Beal, president of 
Belmont ,Investment Co. or Union Oil 
Co. officials. 








KANSAS GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


At the meeting of the Kansas Geologi- 
cal Society, held in Wichita, Kans., No- 
vember 7, Doctor VerWiege gave a talk 
on the “Highlights of the Fifth Annual 
Field Conference,” which was held dur- 
ing the month of August. A large num- 
ber of pictures showing the -geological 
formations were shown. 








IMPORTANT SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA WILDCATS 


Company, well and location— S-T-R Depth Status 
Hines Pet., No. 1 Ocean Park, Los Angeles Co........... 9- 2-15 7,350 cemented 
Taylor Oil Co., No, 1 Culver, Los Angeles Co............- 12- 2-15 6,238 suspended 
Westwood Oil Co., No. 2 Hermosa, Los Angeles Co... ~2 6 4-16 2,161 suspended 
Baxter Pet., No. 1 Hermosa, Los Angeles Co............. 5- 4-14 rig suspended 
Staple Oil Co., No. 1 Manhattan, Los Angeles Co....... 24- 3-15 2,700 suspended 
Pacific Shore Oil Co., No. 1 Lawndale, Los Angeles Co... 20- 3-14 rig suspended 
Smith, J. O., No. 1 Lawndale, Los Angeles Co........... 20- 3-14 rig suspended 
Wilmington Consd., No. 1 Watson, Los Angeles Co....... 17- 4-13 1,012 suspended 
Ranger Pet. Co., No. 1 Watson, Los Angeles Co......... 28- 4-13 550 sd. drilling 
Pedro Pet. Corp., No. 1 San Pedro, Los Angeles Co....... 14- 5-14 rig suspended 
Brubaker, W. O., No. 1 Van Nuys, Los Angeles Co....... 11- 2-15 2,700 suspended 
Rucker & Croul, No, 2 Puente, Los Angeles Co........... 27- 2-10 2,200 suspended 
El Dorado Oil Co., No, 1 Puente, Los Angeles Co......... 20- 2- 9 2,148 br. sh. drilling 
Cudahy Oil Co., No. 1 Bell, Los Angeles Co........... . 80- 2-12 1,370 suspended 
Jones, W. L., No. 1 Bell, Los Angeles Co........... eo++ B1- 2-12 116 sd. drilling 
Weist Oil Co., No. 1 Montebello, Los Angeles Co......... 34- 1-11 4,902 idle 
Blinn & Gray, No. 1 Montebello, Los Angeles Co. cose Oe Se 6,011 suspended 
Yellowstone Oil Co., No. 1 Alhambra, Los Angeles Co..... 24- 1-13 3,919 suspended 
Yellowstone Oil Co., No, 2 Alhambra, Los Angeles Co..... 19- 1-12 2,015 fishing 
Rucker, L. W., No. 1 Calabasas, Los Angeles Co.......... 26- 1-17 1,004 br. sh. drilling 
Caballero Estates, No, 1 Calabasas, Los Angeles Co....... 23- 1-16 1,260 cemented 
Olympic Corp., No. 1 Calabasas, Los Angeles Co.......... 18- 1-17 5,960 suspended 
Simi Oil Co., No. 1 Calabasas, Los Angeles Co........... 18- 1-17 2,990 br. sh. drilling 
Marble, Willard, No. 1 Chatsworth, Los Angeles Co....... 6- 2-16 1,170 hd. sd. drilling 
Superior Oil Co., No. 1 Newport, Orange Co.............. 27- 6-10 3,198 sd, sh. drilling 
Ajax Pet., No. 1 Newport, Orange Co............... 21- 6-10 5,727 br. sh. drilling 
Vaqueros Major, No. 1 Tideland, Orange Co............. 32- 5-11 1,022 suspended 
Beck, Alfred, No. 1 Corona, Riverside Co... 8- 4- 6 1,110 suspended 
Alberta Oil Co., No. 1 Bisinor, Riverside Co....... 35- 2- 2 3,435 suspended 
Duncan, N. L, No. 1 Sagebrush, Riverside Co............. 8- 4- 6 1,157 suspended 
Colan Dev. Co., No. 1 Redlands, San Bernardino Co....... 25- 1- 2 2,392 redrilling 
Mason Oil Co., No, 1 Salton Sea, Imperial Co........... 1-17-15 615 sd. sh. drilling 
Borderland Oil Co., No. 1 Encinitas, San Diego Co....... 12-13- 4 2,519 suspended 
Borderland Oil Co., No. 1 Point Lomas, San Diego Co..... 30-16- 3 5.124 suspended 
South Bay Oil Co., No. 1 Border, San Diego Co........... 31-18- 2 1,243 suspended 
Itasca Pet. Co., No. 1 Mesa, San Diego Co......... 33-18- 1 1,570 fishing 
Carr, O. K., No. 1 Capistrano, San Diego Co.. aa 13- 6- 8 5,250 suspended 
Oklahoma Oil Corp., No. 1 Palms, San Diego Co... 25-11- 8 510 redrilling 
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TESTING THE SOUTHERN LIMITS 
OF THE TURNER VALLEY FIELD 


By Victor 
Staff 


CHATHAM, Ontario, Nov. 
South Turner Valley Field, 


7.—In the 
Hylo Oils’ 
No. 1, LSD 12, 
Section 4-19-2w5. 
is deepening and 
taking production 
from the Home 
sands, where a 
strong show of 41 
gravity crude was 
encountered at 
4,965 feet. Before 
starting to deepen, 
the crew under. 
reamed and low- 
ered casing to the 
bottom. After the 
strike the crude 
gradually filled the hole, and when swab- 
bing was started it shot over the top of 
the derrick. No definite production test 
has been made, but around 1,700 bbls. of 
erude have been sold, and the well at 
this depth looks like a fair producer of 
light crude, though not as large as first 
expected. No estimate of potential pro- 
duction has been given. 

It was at first thought that light crude 
production came from the Dalhousie sand 
but analysis of samples has proven the 
producing horizon is the Home sand, 
which is above the Dalhousie. The Home 
sand, in which production was first en- 
countered in Home Oil Co.’s No. 1, con- 


Correspondent, Canadian Fields 


tains varying amounts of oil at different 
points, but Hylo’s production in this 
horizon is probably the largest yet en. 
eountered. The Dalhousie sand and Maii- 
son lime horizons still remain to be test- 
ed, as well as the lower portion of the 
Home sand. Unless a very large produc. 
tion of light crude is encountered, drill- 
ing will be continued to the naphtha 
horizon in the Madison lime. Light crude 
production will be taken while deepening. 

The light crude showing in Hylo’s No, 
1, and the fact that nearly all the Tur. 
ner Valley drilling is concentrated in the 
south end has revived speculation as to 
the possible southern limits of the pro- 
ducing structure. The southernmost pro- 
ducer at present ig Merland Oil Co.’s No, 
1, LSD 13, Section 27-18-2w5, which after 
getting a freak show of wet gas and 
erude naphtha in the Dalhousie sand, got 
a good crude naphtha production when 
deepened to the lime. Mar-Jon Freehold’; 
No. 1 in LSD 9, same section, is a little 
farther south and considerably east of 
the Merland well, and is the farthest 
south test now active. Since the Home 
wells in Section 20-19-2w5 first got pro- 
duction, the producing area has _ been 
steadily working farther south, with the 
development of the East Crest, Mercury 
and Merland areas. Many of the wells 
have been good producers, with excved- 

(Continued on Page 101) 








IMPORTANT NORTHERN CALIFORNIA WILDCATS 


Company, well and location— 


8-T-R Depth Status 
Western Gulf, No. 1 Santa Maria, Santa Barbara Co..... 5- 9-35 7,919 br. sh. drilling 
Midwest Oil Co., No. 1 Los Alamos, Santa Barbara Co..... 2- 7-35 3,450 suspended 
Ohio Oil Co., No. 1 Goleta, Santa Barbara Co........... 16- 4-28 5,033 redrilling 
General Pet., No. 1 Goleta, Santa Barbara Co............. 21- 4-28 4,533 gas—shut in 
General Pet., No. 2 Goleta, Santa Barbara Co............. 21- 4-28 4,350 gas—shut in 
General Pet., No. 3 Goleta, Santa Barbara Co............. 21- 4-28- 6,912 plug 6,625 ft. 
General Pet., No. 133 Goleta, Santa Barbara Co........... 21- 4-28 2,030 suspended 
General Pet., No. 134 Goleta, Santa Barbara Co..... 21- 4-28 2,053 suspended 
General Pet., No. 136 Goleta, Santa Barbara Co...... 21- 4-28 2,047 suspended 
General Pet., No. 137 Goleta, Santa Barbara Co......... . 21- 4-28 2,050 suspended 
General Pet., No. 138 Goleta, Santa Barbara Co........... 21- 4-98 4,931 suspended 
General Pet., No. 139 Goleta, Santa Barbara <o...... .... 21+ 4-28 2,051 suspended 
Bowles Oil Co., No, 140 Goleta, Santa Barbara Cu... ... .. 21- 4-28 2,065 suspended 
U. 8S. Pet., No. 141 Goleta, Santa Barbara Co. .. 20- 4-28 2,004 suspended 
U. 3. Pet., No. 142 Goleta, Santa Barbara Co............. 20- 4-28 2,012 suspended 
U. S. Pet., No. 143 Goleta, Santa Barbara Co...... .... . 20- 4-28 2,010 suspended 
El Camino, No. 149 Goleta Tideland, Santa Barbara Co... 22- 4-28 2,010 suspended 
Bellview Oil Co., No. 159 Goleta, Santa Barbara Co....... 24- 4-29 2,099 suspended 
Cochran, J. H., No. 1 Naples, Santa Barbara Co........... 7- 4-29 56,134 suspended 
Strickland & Tippett, No. 1-A Goleta, Santa Berbara Co.. 19- 4-27 4,886 suspended 
Sovereign Oil Co., No. 1 Guadalupe, Santa Bartira (‘o. .. 20-10%35 5,500 suspended 
Pacific Western, No. 1 Gibraitar, Santa Barbara Co.. .... 14- 5-27 2,345 suspended 
Associated, No. 1 Rincon Creek, Ventura Co. ... ‘ 19- 4-24 2,080 suspended 
Continental, No. 1 Rincon, Ventura Co............. 23- 3-24 6,640 fishing 
Bell, H. H., No. 1 South Mountain, Ventura Co...... 22- 3-21 1,075 sd. sh. drilling 
Pure Oil Co., No. 1 S. F. Canyon, Ventura Co. 15- 4-21 2,591 suspended 
San Pedro Oil Co., No. 2 Sespe, Ventura Co......... 13- 4-21 3,575 reaming 
Magu Synd., No. 1 Oxnard, Ventura Co........... 17- 1-21 5,225 may abanion 
Mex Cal Oil Co., No. 1 Conejo, Ventura Co............. 12- 1-20 240 suspended 
Graham & Loftus, No. 1 Goose Lake, Kern Co........... 20-27-22 4,040 sd. sh. drilling 
Wilshire Oil Co., No. 1-A Buttonwillow, Kern Co. 7-29-24 7,000 suspended 
Milham Expl. Co., No. 6 Buttonwillow, Kern Co......... 8-28-23 3,527 plug bottom 
Purman, T. H., No. 1 McKittrick, Kern Co..... ...... .. 22-29-21 501 suspended 
Federal Drig. Co., No. 1 Buena Vista, Kern Co. ......... 20-31-24 5,367 suspended 
General Pet., No. 1 Belridge, Kern Co................... 30-28-21 7,161 br. sh. drilling 
Wallace, K. C., No. 1 Belridge, Kern Co................. 32-29-21 4,222 suspended 
Rio Ca! Pet., No. 1 Shale, Kern Co.....................5- 2-27-18 2,355 suspended 
Wieser, GF.; Wo. T Arvin, BetaCo.....6 4.5. cceccccceds 12-30-28 3,803 suspended 
Sie Bee, BS We Wi, See Cie once pecccccccocweneul 29-30-29 5,910 suspended 
Osborn, Colter, No. 1 Weed Patch, Kern Co............... 15-30-29 3,465 suspended 
Osborn, Colter, No. 2 Weed Patch, Kern Co.......... 15-30-29 2,000 testing 
Fullerton Oil Co., No. 1 Semitropic, Kern Co......... 25-27-23 300 sd. sh. drilling 
Standard, No. 1 Devils Den, Kern Co.............cccecees 14-25-18 1,600 suspended 
Cumberland Oil Co., No. 2 Devils Den, Kern Co......... 21-26-18 2,950 suspended 
Signal Oil Co., No. 1 Blackwell Corner, Kern Co......... 15-26-19 106 tech, spud 
United Kern Pet., No. 1 Mojave, Kern Co............. 26-10-14 1,065 suspended 
Meridian Oil Co., No. 1 Mojave, Kern Co..-............ 11- 9-15 3,910 hd. sd. drilling 
Kendall Dev. Co., No. 1 Mojave, Kern Co................. 27-11- 9 765 hd. sd. drilling 
Harding, J. B., No. 1 Mojave, Kern Co............. 5-10-10 1,030 redrilling 
Ritehie, J. J., No. 1 Tejon, Kerm Co..............-.cccce 33-11-19 6,025 suspended 
Associated, No. 1 Jacalitos, Fresno Co................... 22-21-16 6,197 suspended 
Kingsburg Expl. Co., No. 1 Kingsburg, Fresno Co......... 30-16-23 * rig rigging up 
Panorama Oil Co., No. 1 Carrizo, San Luis Obispo Co..... 7-31-21 4,019 suspended 
Kent & McDonald, No. 1 Carrizo, San Luis Obispo Co..... 3-32-22 2,263 br. sh. drilling 
Trav-El Oil Co., No. 1 Carrizo, San Luis Obispo Co....... 7-32-22 2,450 suspended 
Paso Robles Synd., No. 1 Paso Robles, San Luis Obispo Co, 34-27-11 4,040 suspended 
Cent, Coast Inv. Co., No, 1 Atascadero, San Luis Obispo Co. 1-28-12 1,040 br, sh, drilling 
Schilling, C., No. 1 Atascadero, San Luis Obispo Co....... 24-28-12 1,475 suspended 
Pacific Inland, Well No.’ 1, Monterey Co................. 19-23-15 1,925 hd, sh. drilling 
Brown, W. F., No. 1 Parkfield, Monterey Co............. 15-23-14 1,051 suspended 
Guess, W. G., No. 1 Monocline, Kings Co................. 7-21-21 4,620 resume work 
Lacal Gas Co., No. 1 Dudley Ridge, Kings Co.......... .. 32-22-20 rig rigged up 
Irma Investment Co,, No. 1 Dudley Ridge, Kings Co..... 7-23-20 1,345 gas well—idle 
O’Donnell, J. E., No. 1 Dudley Ridge, Kings Co......... 7-23-20 1,635 gas well—idle 
Eagle Oil Co., No. 1 Dudley Ridge, Kings Co.......... -. 16-23-26 411 drilling 
Kettleman Lakeview, No. 1-A Dudley Ridge, Kings Co... 20-23-20 1,170 gas well—idle 
Valley Expl. Co., No. 1 Dudley Ridge, Kings Co......... 12-23-19 1,287 redrilling 
Valley Expl. Co., No. 2 Dudley Ridge, Kings Co......... 12-23-19 1,141 cemented 
Knudsen & Schmidt, No. 1 Reef Ridge, Kings Co......... 36-23-17 4,315 suspended 
Seymour, L. W., No. 1 Avenal, Kings Co................. 10-23-16 1,148 suspended 
Twin State Oil Co., No. 1 Point Arena, Mendocino Co... 14-12-17 7,700 fishing 
Orinda Pet., Well No. 1, Contra Costa Co................. 32- 1- 3 2,120 suspended 
Tulaco Oil Co., No. 1 Corcoran, Tulare Co............... 17-22-22 +--+.» Material 
Ducor Pet. Co., No. 1 Ducor, Tulare Co................... 14-24-27 2,200 suspended 
Inland Valley Oil Co., No. 1 Visalia, Tulare Co........... 24-17-24 2,092 suspended 
Ellis & Stanford, No. 1 Tulare Lake, Tulare Co......... 20-24-23 1,906 sd. sh, drilling 
Colusa Oil Co., No, 1 Bush, Colusa Co................... 31-15- 4 970 hd, sd. drilling 
Oakdale Oil Co., No. 1 Oakdale, Stanislaus Co........... 3- 2-10 4,220 hd. sd. drilling 
Orland Oil Synd., No. 1 Orland, Tehama Co............. 31-23- 3 3,040 suspended 
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Oil Pool in Wyandot County, Ohio 


' Tymochtee Township Producer Shows Million Feet of Gas and Turns 
to Oil After Shot. Report of M.chigan and Kentucky Operations 


By George A. Whitney - 
Staff Correspondent, Central West Fields 


FINDLAY, Ohio., Nov. 9.— Comple- 
tions were scarce in parts of the Central 
West Field, the 
most active devel- 
opment being in 
the Central Ohio 
division. Indiana 
and Illinois failed 
to record any com-~- 
pletions, and the 
Old. Lima Field 
could only muster 
up two wells, one 
that is important 
being half a mile 
in advance of gas 
production. This 
well is owned by 
McVheron, Miller and Cook, and is a test 
on the Bowman-Billhart farm, Section 
“1, Tymochtee ‘Township, Wyandot 
County. It was drilled to a total depth 
of 1,369 feet, the top of the Trenton at 
1,363 feet and is located on low ground 
a short distance from the Sandusky 
River. When drilled in it showed 1,000,- 
(00 feet of gas, but when shot, the gauge 
showed but 786,000 feet and oil broke 
through and a 100-bbl. tank was quickly 
set up and the well was allowed to flow, 
putting 8 inches of fluid in the tank in 
an hour, indicating the opening of an 
entirely new oil pool that will bring about 
more active development in that part of 
the state. Rig No. 2, close to the river 
bank, expected to start spudding at once. 

The other completion was made by un- 
known parties on the Jacob Croll farm, 
near Vermillion, in Erie County, far to 
the east of the old Trenton Rock Field, 
and is estimated good for close to 200,000 
feet of gas from a shallow depth. This 
well caused some excitement in the east- 
ern part of Erie County, and it is pre- 
dicted that shallow gas producing sand 
will be found on the south shore of Lake 
Erie, same as across the lake on the 
Canadian side, where hundreds of shal- 
low gas holes were drilled some years 
ago. 





CENTRAL OHIO 


Fifteen completions were reported from 
the Central Ohio Field of which seven 
were producers with an initial production 
of 91 bbls. and eight were gas wells. The 
most active spot is in Stark County, 
where exceptionally good gas wells are 
being found, but at a great depth, the 
gas being found around 4,200 feet. 

In Ashland County, the Ohio Fuel Gas 
Co. found a light gas well in No. 1-5,562 
on the C. L. Cline farm, Section 16, 
Orange Township. Eddy and others are 
shut down in No. 4 on the Edward Gard- 
ner farm, Section 17, Perry Township. 
Hulse & Kundtz, Inc., are starting a test 
on the Clare Fraunfelter farm, Section 
10, Montgomery Township. 

In Lorain County, Ohio Fuel Gas Co. 
has a gas well in No. 1-5,553 Max Han- 
rosh farm, Section 15, Carlisle Township. 

In Medina County, Chatham Township, 


the Mecca Belden Field is showing some . 


shallow oil wells, the oil being almost a 
natural lubricant. Edson Sons Co. drilled 
in four producers: No. 22 George W. 
Packard farm, Section 4, with an initial 
of 10 bbls. from 321 to 386 feet; No. 23, 
same farm, 25 bbls. the first 24 hours 
from 319 to 391 feet; No. 17 on the 
Daniel Ross farm, Section 7, 10 bbls. 
initially from 365 to 415 feet, and No. 
30 Mareus A. Frank farm, Section 20, 
with 18 bbls. from 423 to 440 feet. The 
Preston Oil Co. is drilling No. 20-1,490 
on the ©. and E. Clapp farm, Section 5, 
same township. Harris & Behn are drill- 
ing No. 20 on the Gilman Brothers farm, 
Section 20, same township. Barnhart and 
others have a rig on the EB. G. Norton 
farm, Section 23, Westfield Township. 

In Cuyahoga County, Rockport Town- 





ship, L. T. McGrath is shut down at his 
test on the John E. Raible farm. 

In Coshocton County, Perry Township, 
Murphy and others have what shows for 
a 2bbl. pumper along with a fairly good 
gas producer on the Myers & Mosshold 
farm, Section 15. 

Licking County 

In Licking County, Hopewell Town- 
ship, the Wehrle Gas Co. got a fair gas 
producer on the Charles F. Kraeger farm, 
Section 33, in the Lime formation from 
2,132 to 2,608 feet. L. C. Robinson is 
drilling No. 1 Halley M. Burton farm, 
Section 9, Monroe Township. 

In Muskingum County the only change 
is the Athey Co.’s No. 1 Homer Bendure 
farm, Section 9, Washington Township, 
which is drilling. 

In Athens County, Waterloo Township, 
Standard Natural Gas Co. is drilling on 
the David Young farm, Section 12: 

In Stark County, Lawrence Township. 
Brendall and others are drilling No. 3 
T. and F. Lesser farm, Section 12. Same 
parties completed a nice gas well in No. 
2 J. C. Steiner farm, Section 16, Jack- 
son Township, same county, in the Clin- 
ton from 4,255-92 feet, and have a rig 
in for No. 1 J. J. Kurtzeman farm, same 
section. Boettler and others hit a nice 
gas well on the F. L. Kirchofer farm, 
Section 10, in the Clinton from 4,354-92 
feet. Wiser Oil Co. also brought in a 
fair gas well in No. 1 H. M. Schuffell 
farm, Section 1, in the Clinton from 
4,366-83 feet. East Ohio Gas Co. is drill- 
ing No. 1 Earl Johnson farm, Section 
15, and has a rig in for No. 2, same 
farm. Same company made a location 
for No. 1 Bessie J. Slagel farm, Sec- 
tion 14, all in Jackson Township. 

In Knox County, Union Township. 
H. E. Perkins’ No. 1 Warren Farmer 
farm, Section 23, is an average gas well 
along with 3 bbls. of oil from 2,953-66 
feet. Hulse & Kundtz, Inc., found a fair 
gas well in No. 5 J. H. Colopy farm, 
Section 22, same township, from 656 to 
659 feet. 

In Guernsey County, W. B. Urban and 
others have a rig in for a second test 
on the Guernsey Valley Fair Co.’s land, 
Sections 21-22, Jackson Township. W. 
Keither has a rig in for No. 1 Bertha 
M. Smith farm, Lot 36, and R. E. Neddle- 


son and others have a location for No. 7 
on the William Millhone and others farm, 
Section 17, Jackson Township. E. O. 
Quillan and others have a rig up for 
No. 2 Isaiah Cremlett farm, Section 10. 
Wheeler Township, same county. Center 
Gas Co, is drilling deeper its No. 1 L. A. 
Wharton farm, Section 15, Center Town- 
ship, same county, and going to the Gor- 
don sand. 

In Belmont County, J. L. Jeffries and 
others have a light gas well in No. 1 
Anthony Burkhart farm, Section 33, Som- 
erset Township, in the Berea sand at 
1,827 feet. 

In Meigs County, Stewart & Ross’ No. 
5 8. C. and Gazelle Stanzart farm, Sec- 
tion 6, Bedford Township, Meigs County. 
was a dry hole in Maxon and Injun sands 
at a total depth of 1,136 feet. Simpson & 
Rice are drilling No. 1 Thomas Jackson 
farm, Section 11, Sutton Township, and 
the Scioto Oil & Gas Co. is drilling No. 
2 Cora L. Russell farm, Section 35. 
Salisbury Township, same county. Same 
company is drilling No. 2 H. F. Johnson 
farm, same section. Joe Kigging and 
others are drilling No. 1 Robert Jacks 
farm, Section 28, same township. 

KENTUCKY 

Five completions were reported in 
Kentucky, one being an oil well, two gas 
and two dry holes, United Petroleum 
Corp. is reported to have brought in a 
gas well near Crofton, in Christian Coun- 
ty, with a reported volume of about 
2,500,000 feet. Lambert and others drilled 
in a fair gas well in No. 1 on the Jack 
Cowan farm, in the Victoria Pool, in 
Hancock County. In the Richards Pool, 
same county, D. T. Bolling found a dry 
hole in No. 4 on the Louis Richardson 
farm at a depth of 310 feet. 

In Ohio County the Chester Oil Co.’s 
No. 1 on the Frank Hanna farm, in the 
Deanfield area, produced an initial of 
30 bbls., and the same company is drill- 
ing No. 1 on the I. T. Westerfield 30 
acres, in the Friendship Pool. Cumber- 
land Petroleum’s No. 2 Herbert Garden 
farm, in the Hainesville Pool, was dry 
at 318 feet. H. L. Ogle and others are 
drilling No. 1 Westerfield farm, in the 
Friendship Pool, and 8. H. Cobb and 
others are drilling No. 1 on the Laura 
Mercer 108 acres. Brenner-Adams Co. is 








PENNSYLVANIANS WATCHING TEST 
ON CHESTNUT RIDGE ANTICLINE 


By Staff Correspondent 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Nov. 9.—In Bull- 
skin Township, Fayette County, Pennsyl- 
vania, the Dunn Mar Oil & Gas Co. joint- 
ly with the Consumers Fuel Co. have 
started a test on the Anna Grimm farm 
which lies on the Chestnut Ridge anti- 
cline. On the map, this farm lies about 
5 miles southwest of Donegal, and 5 miles 
southeast of Mount Pleasant, or south of 
the point half way between these two 
towns on Pennsylvania Route 31. The 
well is down about 600 feet at the pres- 
ent time and after passing through a 2- 
foot vein of coal and having met salt 
water, struck the Injun sand at a depth 
of 550 feet. 

Considerable interest is shown in this 
test as several geologists have reported 
favorably on this location which, it is 
said, offers as attractive chances as the 
present upper country boom. Chief among 
the geologists who passed upon this lo- 
cation was West Virginia State Geologist 
J. D. Sisler. The present operators have 
leased in excess of 30,000 acres. 

Last year, the T. W. Phillips Gas & 
Oil Co. did considerable testing east of 


the ridge but farther to the north and 


east of the present location. One hole 
was sunk to about 4,000 feet on the Darr 
farm in Cook Township. This, however, 
lies in the trough, whereas the Grimm 
location is on the west flank of the arch. 
It is understood, the test is to be drilled 
to the Bradford and the Speechley sands, 
with other sands being encountered on the 
way. 

Farther east in Somerset County, the 
American Natural Gas Co. is making 
progress with its fourth test in a straight 
line of production down 600 feet on the 
Robert Herwig farm in Quemahoning 
Township. As that pool now stands, the 
discovery well on the O. 8S. Miller farm 
is rated good for 750,000 feet, the second, 
the W. H. Miller, about a half mile north- 
east, tested for 1,500,000 feet, the third 
on the I. W. Maust, about a half mile 
farther northeast, after shot, is good for 
100,000 feet. Gas from this well is being 
used to drill the fourth test, still a half 
mile distant on the Robert Herwig farm. 
The operators have expressed opinion that 
this pay streak extends considerable dis- 
tance. The sand in the Manst well was 
(Continued on Page 89) 


drilling No. 5 A. T. Bellamy north 45 
acres, same county. 

S. H. Russell and others are drilling 
No. 1 8S. Tanner farm, in the Clyer 
Pool, in Daviess County. 


MICHIGAN 


Oil and gas producers have organized 
a new group to plan united action to 
aid the industry in Michigan. Representa- 
tives of 30 different producing com- 
panies, royalty owners, drilling concerns 
and others operating in the Michigan oil 
and gas fields met at Mount Pleasant and 
organized the Oil and Gas Producers 
Association of Michigan. One of the 
association’s immediate aims will be to 
take steps to bring about increased prices 
of crude oil, now quoted at 55 cents a 
barrel. H. W. Grant, Mount Pleasant, 
attorney for the Michigan Oil & Gas Co., 
was elected president. Elsworth Brown. 
Midland, was named vice president and 
W. W. Russell, Mount Pleasant, secre- 
tary-treasurer. A second meeting of the 
association to name committees on by- 
laws and membership will be open to all 
persons interested in the development of 
Michigan’s oil and gas fields. 

The new pool, some 3 miles east of the 
old Chippewa-Greendale Pool, has opened 
the way for extensive development. A 
number of wells ranging in production 
from 1,000 bbls. daily to 3,700 bbls. have 
been completed. Under the proration 
only 500 bbls. may be produced daily 
from these wells. The association will 
attempt to open new markets for Michi- 
gan crude and it was indicated steps will 
be taken to induce new pipe line con- 
cerns to start operation in the field. 
There are at present upwards of 325 
producing wells in a field estimated of 
20,000 proven acres. 

Among those represented at the meet- 
ing were: G-Lee-P Oil Co, B. G. 
Scollay, E. Brown Oil Development 
Co.; E. Brown, Sias Oil Co.; H. East- 
man, Chippewa Oil Co.; George Pirtle, 
Old Dutch Co.; Hugh Crider, Michigan 
Oil & Gas Co.; John C. Arthurs, J. C. 
Arthurs Development Co.; H. W. Grant. 
Michigan Oil & Gas Co.; H. Eastman. 
Isabel Oil Development Co.; Isaac Shu- 
ler, Stork Oil Co.; John Ashbury, Shell 
Petroleum Corp.; L. C. Moule, Stano- 
lind Oil Co.; Robert Crippen, Chartiers 
Oil Co.; Fred Stilgenbauer, Mount Pleas- 
ant Oil & Gas Co.; Harry Tope, Meridian 
Oil & Gas Co.; W. L. McClanahan. 
Burke White, Leon Thompson, E. M. 
Shield, B. C.’ Calkins, J. E. Guncheon, 
Dan Johnson, William Watters, John D. 
— W. W. Russell and H. C. McFar- 
and. 

Five Completions 

There were five wells completed in the 
Michigan territory during the week. 
Three good oil wells were found in the 
New East Field, in -Greendale Town- 
ship, Midland County; one gas well in 
Vernon Township, Isabella County, and 
one dry hole in Sumpter Township, 
Wayne County. 

In the Central Michigan Field, the 
Pure Oil Co. drilled in No. 2 on the 
Pure company’s land known as the Pur- 
tell farm, Section 15, Greendale Town- 
ship, Midland County, estimated flowing 
close around 2,000 bbls. initially from 
the Dundee formation. Gordon Oil Co.’s 
No. 4 Noah Skinner farm, S half SW 
Section 9, same township, showed an ini- 
tial of 700 bbls. from the same formation, 
only in the upper pay, and will not be 
drilled to the second and third pay, as 
only 500 bbls. a day can be run into pipe 
line. The third completion was the Tal- 
bot Oil Co.’s No. 2 on the Adams farm, 
west of the Struble well, in Section 10, 
same township. 

In Vernon Township, Isabella County, 
T. K. Buzzard’s No. 1 on the J. and EB. 

(Continued on Page 150) 
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HE complete line of Globe 

drilling and coring tools pro- 
vides: (a) complete digging for a 
minimum investment; (b) a tool in 
each instance that, in practically 
every important oil field throughout 
the world over a period of many 
years, has proved its supremacy for 
fast, efficient service. 


Every operating oil com- ye ae capa 
pany should know about ; P 

these tools and their rec- me. ¢ ie 
ords of performance, for se, | ea tingu 
guidance in equipping ie | ‘ed 

wells. It will be supplied 
on request. 
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Oil Industry Equipment and Supplies 





COMPRESSOR ADDITIONS 
ANNOUNCED BY SULLIVAN 





The Sullivan Machinery Co., 400 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, announces ad- 
ditions to its line of vertical single act- 





ing compressors, in new models, and new 
capacity ranges. 

WL-1 belt driven, V-belt driven and 
WL-11 direct motor driven compressors 
are single cyliner, single acting units, dis- 
tinguished by the use of heavy duty ball 
bearings for mounting on the crankshaft 
and also by their compactness, simplicity 
and substantial construction. The cylin- 
der is cast separate from the frame, and 
the head, containing the inlet and dis- 
charge valves (of the Sullivan “wafer” 
type) may be attached in any one of four 
horizontal positions, to gain convenience 
in piping connections, 

These units provide displacement 
ranges from 27 to 87 cubic feet per min- 
ute. Direct connected units employ flex- 
ible external and internal gear couplings 
between the compressor flywheel and the 
motor shaft. The Sullivan “sweep con- 
trol” unloading system is employed, and 
customers may have automatic regulation 
of several types, including manual, semi- 
automatic and fully automatic start and 
stop control for both the belt and direct 
connected units. These compressors are 
designed for pressures up to 125 pounds 
per square inch. 


The Sullivan WL-2 and WL-4 belt 

driven vertical units are available in two- 
cylinder and four-cylinder models respec- 
tively, and are similar to the direct con- 
nected two-cylinder and four-cylinder 
units WL-22 and WL-44. These units may 
also be driven by V belts from any desir- 
able form of power unit, and in such 
cases are mounted on a sub-base which 
supports the compressor, motor, and V 
belt drive. Capacities range from 119 to 
348 cubic feet free air per minute. The 
four-cylinder units are V type balanced 
design, the two pairs of cylinders being 
set at an angle of 90 degrees with a 
common crankshaft and only two cranks. 
This provides a compact and short ar- 
rangement, and an important factor of 
balance, The use of four smaller cylinders 
mstead of two large ones, permits the 
use of reciprocating parts which weigh 
only one-third as much as the same parts 
would weigh in a two-cylinder unit of 
equivalent capacity; while the light 
weight of the small moving element holds 
to a minimum, the force tends to cause 
vibration. 
_ Catalog 88-B describes the single cyl- 
inder WL-1 and WL-11 compressors. 
Catalog 88-C describes the WL-2 and 
WL-4 belt driven compressors. 





,\ 36-page catalog, designated as No. 
20-\, has been issued by the Refinery 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex., and Tulsa. It 
1s devoted to seientifie laboratory and 
Plant equipment. 








NOTES ABOUT TRADE LITERATURE 








Industrial “Cro-tung” for oil refinery 
service and other uses is the subject of 
a 36-page booklet issued by Industrial 
Steels, Inc., 250 Bent Street, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 





Calibration of the Stormer viscosimeter 
is explained by charts and text in the 
current number of Drilling Mud, pub- 
lished by the Baroid Sales Co., 837 Jack- 
son Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 





Introduction of the Dardelet  self- 
locking thread into sucker-rod joints has 
brought new efficiency and economy into 
oil pumping operations, according to 
Bulletin No. 7, being distributed by the 
Dardelet Threadlock Corp., New York. 





Bores and Strokes, the monthly publi- 


cation of Schramm, Inc., West Chester, 
Pa., presents pictures of Schramm com- 
pressors in interesting jobs. 





A broadside in colors issued by the 
Byron Jackson Co., Los Angeles, Calif., 
records briefly the development of this 
oil field equipment manufacturing con- 
cern from a blacksmith shop in 1872. 





A 16-page booklet in colors prepared 
by the Winton Engine Corp., Cleveland, 
Ohio, is devoted to description and illus- 
tration of Winton Diesel engines. 





Articles of timely interest to refiners 
and others appear in the current number 
of Heat Engineering, published by the 
Foster Wheeler Corp., 165 Broadway, 
New York. 








IMPROVED PRECISION 
APPARATUS ANNOUNCED 


Radical and important improvements 
are incorporated in the new Standard 
Precision Model A low-temperature frac- 
tional distillation apparatus announced 
by the Podbielniak Analytical and Re- 




















search Laboratories of Tulsa. With only 
minor adjustments by the operator the 
new apparatus may be used, according to 
the manufacturer, for the analysis of 
samples ranging in volatility from man- 
ufactured and natural gases to motor 
fuels and absorption oils with as much 
convenience and accuracy as if the ap- 
paratus were specifically designed for the 
particular sample analyzed. 

The analysis of highly complex gases 
by fractional distillation and supple- 
mentary tests is simplified and made 
more accurate by the fraction collecting 
arrangement. Greater sensitivity and ac- 
curacy have been gained by radical 
changes in the design of the fractionating 
columns. The columns are made in two 
parts, the distilling tube being entirely 
separate and removable from the sleeve- 
type vacuum jacket. This construction 
permits the use of any type of distilling 
tube and bulb best suited for a partic- 
ular analysis, with a standard vacuum 
jacket. The distilling tube is free from 
all bulky seals and therefore from any 
unnecessary holdup of liquid detrimental 
to sharp fractionation. 

A novel metal reflector replaces the 





conventional silvering in the vacuum 
jacket which increases its thermal insula- 
tion 50 per cent or more. A new type of 
barometric manometer can be cleaned, re- 
filled with mercury and _ re-evacuated 
without dismounting from apparatus. 

The apparatus is redesigned throughout 
with many other new features which are 
fully described in circular No. 4, obtain- 
able from the company. Included also in 
this catalog are descriptions of a new 
type of thermos container containing a 
metal reflector in the vacuum jacket of 
exceedingly high thermal insulating ef- 
ficiency ; standard gas and gasoline sam- 
ple containers, designed to conform with 
1L.C.C. shipping regulations, having a 
valve and screwed-on valve-cover at each 
end of the container ; special packless and 
leakproof sample container valves having 
a special flexible metal device absolutely 
tight against leakage past the valve stem 
so that they may be used to store even 
extremely volatile natural gasoline sam- 
ples indefinitely without change of com- 
position. 

Two other circulars devoted to sub- 
jects closely connected with the above 
new products are No. 5, “Glassblowing 
and Construction of Special Scientific 
Apparatus,” and No. 6, “Analytical, Con- 
sulting and Research Service” in which 
the Podbielniak laboratories announce 
that they have added to their analytica! 
service precise high temperature frac- 
tional distillation analyses of motor fuels, 
absorption oils and petroleum crudes 
using a new apparatus developed by the 
laboratory. 

The foregoing circulars, together with 
reprints of any articles mentioned there- 
in, are available by writing direct to the 
Podbielniak Analytical and Research 
Laboratories, 1208 Medical Arts Build- 
ing, Tulsa. 


MERGE WITH AMERICAN METER 





Announcement has been made of the 
acquisition by the American Meter Co. 
of the Reliance Manufacturing Co. and 
the Reliance Iron Works of Alhambra. 
Calif. A new company is being formed 
under the name of Reliance Regulator 
Corp. to conduct these properties. The 
management of the former Reliance in- 
terests will be retained intact and no 
changes in the present personnel of the 
Regulator division are contemplated. It 
is said Walter M. Thompson, president, 
and other directors of the former Reli- 
ance companies will be elected to the 
board of the Reliance Regulator Corp., 
as well as the additional members who 
will represent the new interests. The 
American Meter Co. manufacturers a 
complete line of displacement meters, 
orifice meters and rate volume control- 
lers, as well as gas and meter testing 
apparatus for the gas and oil industries. 





MEN KNOWN in THE 
EQUIPMENT FIELD 























BE. L. MacBlain, refinery engineer for 
the Reading-Pratt & Cady Co., Ince., 
Bridgeport, Conn., is now located at 1112 





E. L. MacBlain 


Fair Building, Fort Worth, Tex. Mr. 
MacBlain brings to his new work a broad 
experience in the petroleum industry. 
Previous to his present connection he 
was associated for nine years with the 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. 





IDECO IN SALES ARRANGEMENT 





The International-Stacey Corp., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and the Wheeling Steel Corp., 
Wheeling, W. Va., announce that ar- 
rangements have been completed for 
world-wide distribution of Wheeling oil 
country tubular goods, through the sales 
organization of the International Derrick 
& Equipment division. This rounds out 
Ideco’s line of pumping and drilling ma- 
terial following negotiations between of- 
ficials of both companies. Ideco will es- 
tablish stocks of Wheeling tubular goods 
throughout the active oil and gas fields 
at strategic distributing centers. This 
arrangement does not disturb the iden- 
tity of the two companies, nor does it 
affect the existing distribution of Wheel- 
ing tubular goods through other channels. 

The Wheeling line of welded and seam- 
less oil country pipe includes A.P.I. and 
standard drill pipe, casing, tubing, line 
and drive pipe. For the refinery and 
pipe line companies, this arrangement im- 
mediately makes Wheeling tubular goods 
available in distribution centers close to 
their fields of activity. Natural and ar- 
tificial gas utility companies will be sup- 
plied through the sales organization of 
the Stacey Gas Construction division of 
the International-Stacey Corp. 





ENGINEERING SERVICE COMPANY 





The Petroleum Engineering Service, 
Inc., has been organized with offices in 
the Towers Petroleum Building, Dallas, 
Tex., to construct pipe still distillation 
equipment and conduct consulting petro- 
leum engineering business. Officers of 
the new company are: Emil Geppelt, Jr., 
president; Allen M. Peairs, secretary- 
treasurer; and R. T. Meador, vice presi- 
dent. Mr. Geppelt was formerly a con- 
sulting engineer. Mr. Peairs formerly was 
connected with the Foster Wheeler Corp., 
and Bethlehem Steel Corp. Mr. Meador 
is a member of the law firm, Meador & 
Meador, in Dallas. 
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Personal Paragraphs About Oil Men 











—___} 





Col. H. C. B. Hickling, general manager of the 
Apex (Trinidad) Oilfields, Ltd., has returned to 
Trinidad. 

. * * 

Marshall Hardy of the Mid-Continent Petroleum 
Corporation is spending a two weeks’ vacation in 
Mississippi. 

ca . * 

J. M. Lantz, production superintendent for the 
Pure Oil Company in Michigan, is recovering from 
a recent illness. 

. < - 

W. L. Scott, sales manager of the American 
Refining Properties, Wichita, Falls, Tex., spent tw 
days in Tulsa last week. 

o . . 

Clayton G. Dorn, secretary and treasurer of the 
Forest Oil Company, Bradford, Pa., is entertainin;: 
his brother, C. A. Dorn, a Denver, Colo., oil man. 

7 . “ 

Rex B. Beisel, formerly vice president of the 
Spartan Aircraft Company, Tulsa, is now with the 
Chance Vaught Corporation, East Hartford, Conn. 

7 ” * 


Edward Nolan, assistant purchasing agent of the 
Carter Oil Company at Tulsa, is recovering from an 
operation at a local hospital. He is expected to 
leave the hospital in a few days. 

+ . 


Mr. and Mrs. Walter J. Buzzini of San Antonio, 
Tex., have a boy, born recently. Mr. Buzzini is a 
member of the firm of Jacob, Buzzini & Pickett, 
independent operators of San Antonio. 

* 7 * 

H. D. Frueauff, head of the refining and market- 
ing departments of the Cities Service Company, 
New York City, is recovering satisfactorily from 
injuries received recently in an automobile accident. 

- . . 

William M. Howard, geologist, formerly with the 
Milham Corporation at San Antonio, Tex., but for a 
couple of years with the Gulf Exploration Company 
in Java, Dutch West Indies, is now at Dixon, Calif. 

o . * 

©. W. Gross, former supervisor of the oil and gas 
division of the Montana railway commission, has 
been elected secretary of the Montana division of 
the Independent Petroleum Association of America. 

. 7 * 

Alex W. McCoy, vice president of E. W. Marland 
Company, Inc., and Marvin Fountain, an independ- 
ent oil operator, both of Ponca City, Okla., are 
spending a few weeks on hunting trip in eastern 
Colorado. 

- 7 * 

P. N. Carr, Jr., son of Mr. and Mrs. P. N. Carr of 
Casper, Wyo., who has been associated the last few 
years with the Sinclair interests at Caracas, South 
America, has arrived in New York. Later he will 
go to Wyoming to spend the Christmas holidays 
with his parents. 

* - * 

R. H. Hall, who for many years has represented 
the Philip Carey Company, is now representing the 
Ruberoid Company. Mr. Hall is located at 2104 
Magnolia Building, Dallas, Tex., and will handle the 
sales of the industrial division covering pipe line 
protection, tank roofing and asbestos products from 
this office. 

7. * 

K. D. Pardee of Billings, Mont., superintendent 
of operations in northern Wyoming and Montana 
for Texas Production Company, was in Casper, 
Wyo., and made a trip to Alkali Butte, where the 
company expects to do some work on the gas wells 
completed several months ago. Mr. Pardee was 
accompanied by Mrs. Pardee. 

” + - 

A. W. Thompson, who for the past five years has 
been Pacific Coast manager in charge of sales for 
Fairbanks, Morse & Company, has been appointed 
vice president in charge of manufacturing, accord- 
ing to an announcement made public by W. S. 
Hovey, president. Mr. Thompson succeeds Mr. 
Heath, who resigned November 1. 


Dr. D. R. Semmes, consulting geologist at San 
Antonio, is back from a trip to New York and the 
East. 


* * * 


Frank Esch, representing W. Nugent & Company, 
Chicago, IIL, is spending some time in the Mid- 
Continent contacting trade. 

t © . 

Dr. B. T. Brooks, consulting chemist and engineer 
of New York City, has been a business visitor in 
Tulsa during the past week. 

* . ” 

Theo M. Martin, advertising manager of Byron 
Jackson Company, Los Angeles, has recovered from 
his recent illness and is now back at the office. 

+ « - 

P. D. Moore, who has been on the geological staff 
of the Imperial Oil Company, Ltd., with offices in 
Calgary, Alta., has left for San Angelo, Tex., where 
he is to be associated with his brother, John I 
Moore, also a geologist. 








Men of the Industry 























Comer Plummer 


Before Comer Plummer, manager of the south- 
western producing division of the Pure Oil Company, 
entered the oil business he was for six years a court 
reporter in Eastland County, Texas, after which he 
studied Iaw and was admitted to practice in that 
county. He was in the legal department of the 
Humphreys Corporation in 1923 when the company 
was taken over by the Pure Oil Company. Many of 
the Humphreys staff found themselves without 
employment. The young lawyer was informed that 
he could be retained if he would take a job in the 
field. He decided to stay and for three years he 
learned from rough experience the work of the pro- 
duction department, first as a roustabout, then 
in the rod crew and later as farm boss. 


In 1926 Mr. Plummer was assigned to a position 
in the land department and the next year he was 
transferred to Tulsa to become assistant ot the late 
Howard N. Cole, manager of the southwestern pro- 
ducing division. When Mr. Cole died, in May, 1928, 
Mr. Plummer was the one man familiar with the 
details of the office and thoroughly grounded in all 
phases of the production department, and he was 
selected to take over Mr. Cole’s duties. 


Mr. Plummer, who was born in Huntsville, Tex., 
resides with his wife and two children in South 
Troost Avenue, Tulsa. Golf is his favorite diversion. 


—) 


John F. Camp, independent operator at Sa) 
Antonio, Tex., has lately been on a trip to New Yor 


and eastern cities. 
> * + 


A. F. Garrett, sales manager of the Lone Sta; 
Gasoline Company, Dallas, Tex., spent several days 
in Tulsa last week. 


* * * 


Forrest Baker, Tulsa, has become associated with 
the Cardin-Green interests, contractors, which ar 
now drilling two wells in the Oklahoma City field, 

+ 


Leonard F. Carter, assistant gas engineer for the 
Colorado Interstate Gas Company, with headquar. 
ters at Colorado Springs, Colo., recently visited on 
the Pacific Coast. 


Richard Detert of San Francisco, Calif., president 
of the Golden West Oil Company, has lately bee 
at the San Antonio, Tex., office of the company for 


several days on business. 
* + * 


A. L. Clayden, research department of the Sw 
Oil Company, has been transferred from Philadel. 
phia, Pa., to Detroit, Mich., where he will continue 


investigations of motor fuel. 
- * * 


William S. Marsden was recently appointed field 
representative of the Ethyl Gasoline Corporation at 
Allentown, Pa. He had previously been industrial 


engineer with the Pure Oil Company at New York. 
” ” * 


P. C. Stevens, representing the Muskegon Boiler 
Works, manufacturers of oil and gas separators, is 
in the Mid-Continent and will return to the factory 
after stopping off at Chicago to attend the American 
Petroleum Institute convention. 

“ - - 


A. M. Porter, superintendent of natural gas and 
gasoline plants for the Shell Oil Company at Long 
Beach, Calif., has resigned. R. 8S. Tulin, field 
superintendent of Shell’s gas and gasoline plants, 
succeeds Mr. Porter in the superintendency. 

” 


* + 


The latest oil man to arrive in San Antonio, Tex, 
is Roy Allen Dobbins, Jr., born October 5. Mr. 
Dobbins, Sr., now an independent operator, was for 
many years in the land department of the Atlantic 
Oil Producing Company, and stationed at Sap 
Antonio. 

* * . 

J. M. Linehan of Prairie Pipe Line Company, 
Tulsa, and Jerry Murphy of Indian Territory 
Illuminating Oil Company, who are vacationing in 
Florida, are bewildering some of their friends in 
Tulsa by sending them live alligators of about two 
feet in length. 

* * + 

John Harris, formerly district superintendent of 
Bartex Pipe Line Company in the Texas Panhandle, 
has been made general superintendent with head- 
quarters at Bartlesville, Okla. He is succeeded in 
the Panhandle by S. P. Turner, formerly with the 
Champlin Refining Company. 

* ~ ~ 


William N. Crawford, superintendent of produc 
tion in the Nowata, Okla., district with the Prairie 
Oil & Gas Company, has been transferred to 
Neodesha, Wilson County, Kansas, in charge of the 
company’s production in that district. He succeeds 
Elmer Bryson and J. W. Jenkins, retired. 

cn * * 

Paul L. Brooks, formerly district manager at 
Fort Worth, Tex., for the Parkersburg Rig & Reel 
Company, has been placed in charge of the district 
office of the company at Dallas, which office is 4 
consolidation of the Fort Worth and Shreveport 
district offices. The Dallas office now has juris 
diction over East Texas, West Texas, Norther) 
Louisiana, Arkansas and Mississippi. S. P. Wallace 
has been transferred from Tulsa to Longview, Tex. 
and will have charge of the field operations iD 
East Texas, reporting to the Dallas office. 
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Oil Industry Equipment and Supplies 








PIPE THREADER WEIGHS 
LESS THAN 199 POUNDS 


The Axelson portable pipe threader, 
now marketed by the Axelson Manufac- 
turing Co., Los Angeles, Calif., weighs 
less than 190 pounds, consumes little 




















power and operates rapidly. It can be 
attached to any standard light socket, is 
powered by a General Blectric Universal 
reversible motor, and may be used on any 
110-volt cireuit. 

The threader will handle pipe in all 
sizes from one-half-inch to 2-inch. Bolt 
threading dies also may be used, although 
they are not furnished as standard equip- 
ment. As an indication of the speed with 
which this threader operates, it is said 
that 2-inch pipe may be cut, reamed and 
threaded complete in less than 2% min- 
utes, with other sizes faster in proportion. 

The operating principles of the machine 
are simple, a standard square die being 
revolved on the pipe instead of revolving 
a bulky length of pipe through a die head. 
This not only makes a straight thread, 
but it enables the operator to run thread 
on long pipe stands. Among outstanding 
advantages enumerated by the company 
are automatic feed, cutter head or reamer 
quickly installed in place of threading die, 
oil pump lubrication, automatic self- 
centering jaw chucks, speed and economy 
of operation. 


IMPROVEMENTS MADE IN 
RECORDING INSTRUMENTS 


Several changes in its strip chart re- 
cording instruments, type CD, have been 
announced by the General Electric Co. 
The chart reroll unit is now separate and 
spring-driven, releasing the clock of al! 
duty except keeping time. Only two turns 
of a thumbserew are required for fasten- 
ing or removing the cover of the instru- 
ment. The clock is completely enclosed. 
Either a Warren synchronous motor or 
4 spring-clock movement affording nine 
days’ operation is provided at the option 
of the purchaser. 

The terminal block on the portable 
model is tilted 30 degrees, allowing use 
of a screwdriver from the front. Indicat- 
ing scales, standard equipment in addi- 
tion to the charts, are removable and in- 
terchangeable. The chart speed of port- 
able types ean be changed readily from 
inches per hour to inches per minute by 
means of a gear-shift lever, without re- 
moving the cover. Another lever is used 
for starting and stopping the clock. An 
iutomatie locking device prevents the re- 
roll spring from running down when the 
sed paper roll is removed; and an au- 
tomatic brake for the roll of supply pa- 
per balances the pull of the reroll, pre- 
Vents pulling the paper off the driving 
Sprockets or overrunning the clock, and 
Permits aceurate timekeeping. 

The type CD recording instruments are 
wailable for d-c. or a-c. operation, and 
for portable or either front or back-con- 
heeted switchboard mounting. The switch- 
board instruments can be mounted on 
inch centers, No increase in price 
Was made with the improvements. 














AMONG THE EQUIPMENT HOUSES 








Harry S. Sleicher, formerly vice presi- 
dent of the North American Refractories 
Co., has severed his connection with that 
company and is now associated with the 
General Refractories Co. in a_ sales 
capacity, with headquarters in the New 
York office. 





The S. R. Dresser Manufacturing Co.,, 
Bradford, Pa., has organized the Dresser 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd., a Canadian 
corporation with head offices at 32 Front 
Street, West, Toronto, Ont. Associated 
with the new company as director in 
charge of sales is D. B. McWilliams. 





The board of directors of the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Co. 


has elected W. L. Mellon a member of 
the executive committee to succeed the 
late Harrison Nesbit. 





The new unemployment relief plan 
offered to employes of the General Elec- 
tric Co. has been accepted by them. A 
tabulation of the votes showed that 89.5 
per cent of those employes eligible to 
vote had cast ballots and that 98 per cent 
of them favored adoption of the plan. 





Chatard & Norris, 218 Water Street. 
Baltimore, Md., have been appointed ex- 
clusive representatives of the Homestead 
Valve Manufacturing Co. for the eastern 
part of Maryland and the District of 
Columbia. 








BETTER INSULATION SUPPORT 





To correct pipe insulation disalignment 
and distortion and increase transmission 
efficiency, the American District Steam 
Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y., has de- 
signed a new insulation support which 
permanently holds the pipe covering con- 
centric with the pipe. In explaining the 
features of the new support, the company 
points out that ordinarily the insulation 
hangs on the pipe. The weight of the in- 
sulation plus the weight of accumulated 


moisture gradually causes the covering to 
sag away from the pipe at the bottom 
and pull thin on top. This condition re- 
duces the insulating effectiveness of the 
covering, with increasing heat losses as 
time goes on. With the Adsco support the 
pipe covering is cradled in wide brass 
bands. Each band is hung from a saddle 
which passes through the insulation and 
rests directly on the upper surface of the 
pipe. The new insulation supports are 
available in all standard pipe sizes up to 
24 inches, and for 14-inch, 2-inch and 
3-inch covering. 








GANG DRILL IS DESIGNED TO DO THE WORK OF 60 MEN 








A gang drill for perforating pipe, de- 
veloped by the Lebus Rotary Drill Works, 
which has plants in Electra and Willow 
Springs, Tex., does the work of 60 in- 


dividual drills. The press is 36 feet 
long and contains 60 spindles which hold 
the bits in place. These spindles run off 
a geared head machine, and can hold any 
size drill up to 14-inch. The machine 
is powered by one 25 horsepower and one 
10 horsepower electric motor. The smaller 
raises the pipe up to the drills and the 
other powers the spindles and drills. 

A single drill, as formerly used by the 
company, took 8 to 12 hours to perforate 
one joint of T-inch pipe with 1-inch 
centers, and the company was using two 
such presses for perforating work. With 
the new machine only 8 to 10 minutes is 
required to perforate a joint of pipe with 
3-inch centers; 12 minutes for 2-inch 
centers; 25 to 30 minutes for 1%4-inch 
centers, and 40 to 45 minutes for 1-inch 
centers. The patented drill chucks allow 





quick and easy changing of drills, and 
make it impossible for stems to turn in 
the chucks, 

An automatic divider turns the pipe 
the desired distance as the drills are 
lifted and a new line of holes is to be 
eut. Water is played upon each drill 
from small tubes which extend from a 
pipe affixed to the press. Moving parts 
of the press run in an oil bath, and ball 
bearings only are used. 

Pipe is now being perforated at the 
Willow Springs plant of the company and 
hauled to various parts of the field as 
ordered, but a warehouse will be erected 
in the Joiner area. 

G. F. Lebus, inventor of some 30 oil- 
field tools, studied out this gang drill 
while driving from Longview to Electra, 
put men to work on the idea the next 
morning, giving his machinists sketches 
for the necessary parts, and completed 
the machine in 24% months. The device 
will be put on the market later, according 
to the company. 





MODEL 30 SCREW HOIST 
INTRODUCED BY WRIGHT 





The new Wright Model 30 hoist, made 
by the Wright Manufacturing Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., is light, 
compact and is recom- 
mended for general re- 
pair work where it must 
be continually carried 
about and operated in 
different places. It is 
adaptable for work on the 
horizontal such as moving 
heavy loads on rollers or 
skids. 

Model 30 hoist is de- 
signed on the worm-wheel 
principle, is of few parts, 
and of extremely simple 
construction. It holds the 
load securely at any 
point. 

Among points of merit 
enumerated by the manu- 
facturer are: Special 
analysis steel load chains, 
electrically welded, heat 
treated and proof tested; 
heat-treated, drop-forged 
hooks; load chain guards 
which shroud the upper 
half of the load wheel and 
prevent the load chain 
from riding out of the 
load wheel pockets; non- 
hand chain’ guide. 
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PROMAL FINDS LARGER 
FIELD OF USEFULNESS 





Promal, which for four years has been 
made by the Link-Belt Co., Chicago, for 
use in its own chain products, is find- 
ing a demand from manufacturers of 
standard equipment. The reason is the 
characteristics of Promal combine great 
strength, resistance to wear, ductility 
and low production cost. The physical 
properties of Promal follow: Yield 
point, 50,000 pounds per square inch; 
ultimate strength, 70,000 pounds per 
square inch; fatigue strength, 33,000 
pounds per square inch; elongation, 10 
to 14 per cent in 2 inches; modulus of 
elasticity, 26,000,000; coefficient of ther- 
mal expansion, .0000109 inch; electrical 
conductivity, 211 ohms per 1,000,000 
feet; magnetic permeability, 79 at 200 
ampere turns; specific gravity, 7.35; av- 
erage Brinell hardness, 170 to 190. 

Promal is a specially processed malle- 
able iron, the process employed trans- 
forming it into a material of radically 
different microstructure and _ physical 
properties. Patents have been allowed the 
Link-Belt Co. not only on the material 
itself but on the process of producing it. 
The name, Promal, is a registered trade- 
mark. 


Promal can be heated repeatedly to a 
maximum of 1,000° F. and cooled with- 
out affecting its physical properties. This 
property makes it a desirable material 
for use on low-temperature heat-treating 
equipment, or for parts which are to be 
hot-dip galvanized. Promal is not the re- 
sult of a skin-hardening process. It has a 
uniform structure throughout its cross- 
section, and its resistance to wear and 
abrasion continues after the surface is 
worn off, It does not depend for its pro- 
duction on arresting an annealing cycle 
at a certain point in cooling. The manu- 
facture starts with a uniform raw ma- 
terial, which is uniformly treated, pro- 
ducing a uniform product. Promal is 
made at the Link-Belt Co.’s Ewart works, 
Indianapolis, Ind., where facilities have 
been increased to take care of the de- 
mand aside from the company’s own 
chain requirements. 
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Natural Gas Industry Developments 
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USE OF NATURAL GAS 
DELAYED IN ILLINOIS 


SPRINGFIELD, IIL, Nov. 9.—The use 
of natural gas from the line of the Pan- 
handle Illinois Pipe Line Co. through 
central Iilinois has again been deferred 
by a continuance by the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission of cases involving gas 
rates in Springfield and about 30 other 
municipalities. 

The petition of the municipalities to 
require the pipe line company to furnish 
detailed information concerning the cost 
of natural gas to be sold to local utilities 
was continued until November 17. A 
petition by the city of Springfield for a 
reduction in rates for artificial gas was 
continued until November 24. 

The utilities, particularly the Illinois 
Power Co., serving Springfield, urged that 
the use of natural gas mixed with the 
artificial product be permitted immedi- 
ately under rates proposed by the com- 
pany, in order that consumers might re- 
ceive the benefit of the lower schedules, 
but counsel for the city insisted that the 
use of natural gas should not be allowed 
until proper rates have been established. 

The Illinois Power Co. has offered to 
reduce domestic rates in Springfield by 
11.8 per cent and house heating rates by 
38 per cent. The city claims the present 
rate for artificial gas should be reduced 
by 42 per cent. 


MISSISSIPPI SEEKS 
GAS FRANCHISE TAX 


GULFPORT, Miss., Nov. 9.—The 
Mississippi state tax collector has opened 
a campaign at Long Beach, west of Gulf- 
port, for local taxation of the natural gas 
franchises of the Gulf cities division of 
the Southwestern Gas & Electric Co. of 
Shreveport, La., a subsidiary of the Mid- 
dle West Utilities Co. 

The town council of Long Beach unan- 
imously adopted the assessment of $15,000 
for the Southwestern company, spreading 
the figure over the three years from 1928 
to 1930, for a total of $45,000 at an 
average tax rate of 26%, mills, exclusive 
of the county tax. 

Deputy State Tax Collector Adams, 
who pressed the move for franchise tax- 
ation, said the Southwestern company 
had used a figure of $1,038,000 for its 
total investment in seeking favorable 
rates, but had paid in 1930 only $19,120 
in property taxes. 

Assessment meetings will be held in 
Pass Christian, Gulfport and Biloxi, and 
a hearing will be held before the Harri- 
son county board of supervisors. 


BORGER SUPPLY SHUT OFF 


BORGER, Texas, Nov. 9.—Borger 
knows what it is to be in the dark. Oil 
lamps and coal oil stoves were pressed 
into service at the city hall. The town 
was without lights, gas or water. 

The Panhandle Power and Light Co., 
after serving notice, cut off the city be- 
cause of its failure to pay its utilities 
bills. Borger’s bill, running from August, 
1929, to September, 1931, was $16,689.43. 
The city recently issued a $7,500 warrant 
on the account, 

The city commissioners recently 
launched a three-pointed attack on utili- 
ties rates, holding a gas rate hearing be- 
fore representatives of the state railroad 
commission. 


CHERRYVALE ELECTION 























CHERRYVALE, Kan., Nov. 9.— 
Cherryvale voters rejected, 986 to 477, a 
gas franchise submitted by the Veeder 
Supply and Development Co. of Cherry- 
vale in a special election. The franchise 
was submitted to replace the gas system 
of the Union Public Service Co. 


ASSOCIATION HONORS 
THEODORE V. PURCELL 


Theodore V. Purcell, vice president of 
the Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., Chi- 
eago, Ill, received one of the highest 
honors of the gas industry when, at the 








Theodore V. Purcell 


convention of the American Gas Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J., he received the 
Charles A. Munroe award for pioneering 
and constructive leadership in rate mak- 
ing; for focusing attention upon gas 
sales development and crystallizing the 
gas industry’s economic policies to this 
end. The award consists of an engrossed 
certificate and $500 in cash. 

The award resulted from Mr. Purcell’s 
studies in the development and applica- 
tion of business-getting gas rates; he has 
been prominently identified with the rate 
work of the association since its organi- 
zation. Mr. Purcell was among the first 
to recognize that rate making is one of 
the principal functions of gas company 
management. His contributions in the 
form of rates, papers and addresses on 
the subject of rate making have been of 
great value to the industry. He is chair- 
man of the Committee on Domestic Load 
Survey. 





ENID SEEKS SUPPLY 





The Enid, Okla., city commission has 
voted unanimously to seek another gas 
supply for Enid under a new franchise 
at a consumers’ rate not to exceed 35 
cents per 1,000 feet. The action fol- 
lowed a report by the Oklahoma Natural 
Gas Corp., present distributor, that it 
was unable to break a contract with the 
Consolidated Gag Co. to supply gas at a 
gate rate of 20 cents per 1,000. The 
city officials had demanded gas under the 
original 35-cent franchise rate instead of 
the present 45 cents. The Champlin Re- 
fining Co., it was said, has offered to 
furnish gas at the Enid gate at 12 cents 
per 1,000. 





VOTE FOR CITY PLANT 





PARSONS, Kan., Nov. 9.—The citi- 
zens of Altamont voted 175 to 28 to issue 
$20,000 in bonds for the establishment of 
a municipal gas system, the fuel to be 
purchased from a local field. 

Under the plan, gas consumers are 
guaranteed a maximum charge of 50 
cents, with no meter charge, in contrast 
with the present rate of 65 cents plus 
75 cents monthly meter charge. 


MOUNT PLEASANT LINE 
IS BEING REPLACED 


MT. PLEASANT, Mich., Nov. 9.— 
Construction of an 11-mile natural gas 
pipe line between Mount Pleasant and 
the Vernon Gas Field was started some 
over a week ago by the Gas Corp. of 
Michigan. 

Since September 1 the Gas Corp. of 
Michigan has been supplying natural gas 
to the towns of Clare, Rosebuch and 
Mount Pleasant. Natural gas from the 
Vernon Field is being used by the tom- 
pany, and is being conveyed through an 
old 2-inch line, formerly used by the com- 
pany for distributing manufactured gas. 
Increased demands brought about by the 
change-over to natural gas has necessi- 
tated the construction of a larger line. 
The line now under construction is a 
4-inch main. 

About 50 men are under employment 
on the construction project which was 
let to the Frick-Reid Pipe Line Co. Two 
crews are working, one at each end of 
the right of way. It is expected that the 
line will be completed and ready for 
service in 30 days. 

Pipe has been strung along most of 
the proposed route and several hundred 
joints of pipe already have been welded. 
Ditch digging with machine diggers also 
is proceeding at a rapid rate. 

Besides the new line the company is 
also replacing virtually all mains in the 
city and making other necessary hookups 
to provide consumers with the best pos- 
sible service. 

The 11-mile new line will be built along 
the route of the old 2-inch main, which 
runs about straight north from Mount 
Pleasant. 

Rumors were being circulated during 
the week that a Muskegon concern is con- 
templating the building of a natural gas 
line from the Bloomfield Township, Isa- 
bella County Gas Field to Muskegon. 

Surveyors working in the village of 
Remus were reported to have said that 
they were surveying a right of way for a 
gas line from Broomfield to Muskegon. 
The surveyors’ statement apparently were 
the only basis for the rumor, which has 
not been substantiated from any other 
source. 








OHIO OIL CO. TO GET 
FRANCHISE IN CRAIG 


DENVER, Colo., Nov. 9.—Craig Colo., 
has ordered an ordinance printed grant- 
ing a franchise for a natural gas dis- 
tributing system to the Ohio Oil Co. The 
ordinance comes up for final reading be- 
fore the town board on November 11, 
when it is expected it will be approved. 
There was another applicant for the 
franchise, A. J. Hardendorf of the Colo- 
rado Eastern Gas Co. of Denver. 

The Ohio Gas Co. controls acreage on 
a structure about four miles northeast of 
Craig. The company proposes to start a 
well on this structure immediately. Drill- 
ing rig and equipment will be moved at 
once from the Powder Wash structure, 
55 miles northwest of Craig, to the Craig 
structure. Gas horizon on the Craig 
structure is expected around 2,800 feet. 

In the event of the discovery of gas, 
a trunk line will be laid immediately to 
Craig and the distributing system in- 
stalled for the town. 








‘IN WASHINGTON STATE 

Natural gas service for the towns of 
Pasco and Kennewick, Wash., is planned 
by Northwestern Natural Gas Co., which 
expects to extend its lines to these com- 
munities this fall. Franchises for gas 
service have been granted to this com- 
pany in Walla Walla, Toppenish, 
Wapato, Zillah and Granger. 





——. 


KANSAS COMMISSION 
HEARS GAS TESTIMONY 


TOPEKA, Kans., Nov. 9.—An employe 
of the Cities Service Co. organization tes. 
tified before the Kansas Public Service 
Commission the cost of reconstructing the 
gas pipe line system owned by subsidaries 
of the company would be “substantially 
the same” now as it would have bee, 
five years ago. 

The opinion was given by F. M. Crop. 
per, engineer employed by a Cities Service 
unit, Henry L. Doherty & Co., under 
cross examination at the commission's 
hearing into reasonableness of the 40-cent 
city gate rate charged to the organiza- 
tion’s local gas distributing companies 
and other expenses entering into charges 
paid by consumers of the fuel. 

Mr. Cropper and other Doherty engi- 
neers previously had testified in support 
of a valuation of nearly $100,000.00 
which the concern has placed on certain 
pipe line properties of the Cities Service 
organization. 

Reproduction cost, new, of the prop- 
erties of the Cities Service Gas Co., the 
Cities Service Gas Pipe Line Co., and 
the American Pipe Line Co., was placed 
at $99,202,072, against a “present value” 
of $92,943,213. 

The valuation figures, contained in a 
bulky exhibit presented to the commis. 
sion last month at a preliminary hear- 
ing, were stated to cover all physical as. 
sets of the three affiliated concerns ex- 
cept leaseholds and gas reserves. 








LOUISIANA TOWN WINS 
CASE FOR CITY PLANT 


RUSTON, La., Nov. 9.—The city of 
Ruston has won its court fight for the 
right to construct a natural gas distribu- 
tion system to be operated by the munici- 
pality. A suit brought by the Peoples 
Gas & Fuel Co., a Shreveport firm, was 
decided in favor of the city by Judge E. 
L. Walker in district court. The gas 
company claimed that the city’s proposed 
action was, in effect, confiscation of the 
plaintiff’s property, and contended the 
city council was without authority to call 
an election, which several months ago 
resulted in the voting of a bond issue 
for $180,000 with which to construct the 
municipal gas system. 

The plan of the Ruston city council is 
to construct a pipe line from the Mon- 
roe gas field, build a compressor station 
and lay mains for municipal distribution 
of natural gas. 

In the decision, Judge Walker said in 
part: 

“When the plaintiff acquired the fran- 
chise under which it igs operating and 
doing business, it did so with knowledge 
of the limitation placed upon said fran- 
chise by the laws of Louisiana, and, hav- 
ing such knowledge, it may be said that 
these limitations became a part and par 
cel of the plaintiff’s contract with the 
town of Ruston. That being the case. 
plaintiff is not in any position to plead 
estoppel against the town from going 
into the gas business in direct compet! 
tion with plaintiff. 

“Plaintiff's petition does not disclose 4 
legal cause of action.” 








BRITISH COLUMBIA GAS 





CHATHAM, Ontario, Nov. 9.—B. C-: 
Power Corp. of Vancouver, which holds 
exclusive rights for the sale of gas 0 
Vancouver Island and the lower mainland 
of British Columbia, is reported negotiat- 
ing to handle any production develo 
by companies now drilling in the Fraser 
Valley and Lulu Island areas. In tbe 
latter district, International Pipe Lines 
Co. had drilled four wells and secured 
some production, and has 100,000 acres 
under lease for further development. 
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Field Problems and Their Solution 
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In order that men connected with 
the drilling, producing and transport- 
ing branches of 
the petroleum in- 
dustry may pro- 
cure quickly a 
solution of many 
problems con- 
fronting them 
from time to time 
in their work, 
The Oil and Gas 
Journal has ar- 
ranged with lead- 
ing engineers and 
other recognized 
authorities to 
answer questions 
submitted by readers of this publica- 
tion pertaining to the work of drill- 
ing and producing crude oil and 
transporting this product. 

Everyone is invited to submit 
questions freely. These questions 
will be submitted to proper authori- 
ties by Mr. Smiley, who edits the 
page, and answers, based on the best 
available information, will be pub- 
lished. Each question should give as 
much detail as possible, especially 
where it relates to matters where 
depths of sands, types of sands and 
operations on adjoining properties 
would have a bearing on the problem 
involved. The source of all questions 
will be considered as confidential and 
only initials will be published in con- 
nection with the question. 

In this connection, The Oil and 
Gas Journal will be glad to publish 
articles from field men who have de- 
vised new methods or practices which 
are improvements. soft 

In case an immediate answer is im- 
portant, one will be given by mail if 
the writer requests it. 








SWING PIPE OFFERS PROBLEM 
We are using a 55,000-bbl. tank for 
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There is no simple formula that can 
be worked out for this problem, accord- 
ing to engineering authorities consulted, 
because there will be a variable corre- 
sponding to the change in length of the 
chord of the arc as the pipe is moved. 
If the line is fastened at the end of the 
30-foot swing pipe the swing pipe line 
will approximately form the chord of the 
arc of the circle through which the end 
of the pipe will move. 

As the pipe is 30 feet long, the cir- 
cumference of the circle it could describe 
will be 188.496 feet. As the pipe can 
move through only one-fourth of this total 
circle, the are it will describe will be 
about one-fourth of 188.496 feet, or 47.- 
124 feet. 

The swing pipe line is wound upon a 
winch drum and the size of the line and 
diameter of the drum will cause the 
length of line wound on or off at each 
revolution of the crank to vary, but this 
small change can be neglected in the 
general problem, although it should be 
considered if accuracy is required. To 
determine drum capacity, A. Leschen & 
Sons Rope Co. give this simple formula: 

Add the depth of the flange to the 
diameter of drum in inches. Multiply the 


sum of those dimensions by the depth 
of the flange. Multiply the result by the 
width of the drum between the flanges 
and then multiply the product by a mul- 
tiplier that has been worked out for each 
size of rope. This multiplier for one- 
half inch rope is 1.05; for nine-six- 
teenths inch rope, .828; for five-eighths 
inch rope, .672; for three-quarter inch 
rope, .465. 

The above formula gives drum capacity 
and to determine the length of line wound 
on or off the drum each revolution it 
is necessary to know the drum diameter 
when empty and the diameter of the 
line. For each coil of line on the drum 
there will be added to this drum diam- 
eter approximately twice the line diam- 
eter. For instance, if a 16-inch diameter 
drum and five-eighths inch wire are used 
the first coil across the face of the drum 
will add twice five-eighths inches to the 
diameter, or 144 inches. This added to 
16 inches will make the diameter 17% 
inches. As each coil igs added the diam- 
eter will increase. To find the length of 
each wrap of line in these different coils 
it is only necessary to multiply the diam- 
eter by 3.1416 to ascertain the length in 
inches if inches are used in computing 
drum and line diameter. 

For a 16-inch drum the first wrap of 
line would equal about 50.625 inches; 
with the one wrap of line on the drum 
the second coil would be 17% inches di- 
ameter or 64.192 inches long. By divid- 
ing the length in inches by 12 it will be 
found that there is about 4.218 feet in 
each wrap on the bare drum and 4.516 
feet in each wrap on the second coil. It 
is next necessary to reduce the decimal 
parts of the feet to inches and for this 
purpose a table can be used. By using 
this table it is found that 4.218 feet 
equals about 4 feet 25, inches; 4.516 
feet equals 4 feet 64, inches. By follow- 
ing such a method it is possible to work 
out the details for any size drum and 
any length line to compute the length of 
line unwrapped or wound in for each 
erank revolution. 

The next thing to find out is the posi- 
tion of the end of the swing pipe in the 
tank as it is moved upward or down- 
ward. To calculate this we take the axis 
or shaft of the winch drum as a fixed 
point. Let us suppose this is 5 feet from 
the edge of the tank roof and 2 feet above 
the roof. Let us suppose that it is 40 
feet from this shaft to the end of the 
swing pipe as the pipe lies horizontally. 
For convenience in working out the prob- 
lem it will be found advisable to draw a 
sketch showing these conditions and to 
indicate the depth of the tank by lines 
across it at 4-foot intervals (these of 
course drawn to scale). 

The next step is to draw in the sketch 
other lines from the fixed point on the 
roof (the winch shaft) to the points 
where the depth lines intersect the arc 
described by the end of the pipe in its 
upward movement. These lines then may 
be measured with a scale and the length 
of line paid out is found and placed op- 
posite the point for the various depths in 
the tank. 

From such a sketch the following 
table may be made covering the condi- 
tions described : 


Distance Difference 
above Length in Difference 
horizontal of line length accumulative 
(feet) (feet) (feet) (feet) 
0 40.0 0 
4 37.0 3 3 
& 34.0 3 6 
12 30.0 3 9 
16 26.0 4 13 
20 21.0 5 18 
24 15.0 6 24 
28 6.5 8% 32% 


From this it will be seen that the move- 
ment with relation to the depth of the 
end of the swing pipe in oil or its height 
above the horizontal position and the 
length of swing pipe line paid out is not 
a constant, and to ascertain the exact re- 
lation between these two factors would 


require the use of higher mathematics. 

The problem is still unfinished so far 
as it concerns translating the lengh of 
line wound or unwound into revolutions 
of the crank on the winch and as it con- 
cerns the position of the end of the 
swing pipe, for the variation in the diam- 
eter of the coil of wire rope on the winch 
drum introduces another variable. 

You will realize that this is a rather 
complicated problem and subject to vary- 
ing conditions and the simplest way to 
find out what you want to know is to 
place the end of the swing pipe in sev- 
eral positions in the tank and then tie 
flags on the line to correspond to them. 

In the foregoing calculations it has 
been assumed that the swing pipe line is 








WHY WAS IT CALLED THAT? 


MOONLIGHTER 








Moonlighters were bootleggers of 
the torpedo business in the early 
days of oil. Col. E. A. L. Roberts, 
inventor of the oil-well torpedo 
which bore his name, held a patent 
on the device, but illicit shooters 
were numerous, and owing to the 
common practice of doing their 
work at night they came to be 
referred to as moonlighters. Many 
stories are told of spotters being 
recognized and spirited away till 
after the illegal shooting had been 
performed, thus frustrating plans 
to obtain evidence on which to 
base infringement suits. 




















fastened at the end of the swing pipe. 
If it is in any other position on the 
swing pipe the conditions are changed 
further and the figures given here can- 
not be used. 

As to the question whether the move- 
ment of the end of the swing pipe will 
vary the suction pickup: In the first 
place there is no suction at the end of 
the swing pipe, for the oil is running 
down at all times to the pipe line outlet, 
and is therefore under a varying head. 

The actual head that is effective at the 
pipe line connection near the bottom of 
the tank is always equal to the depth of 
the oil in the tank above the pipe line 
level, the specific gravity of the oil, tem- 
perature and barometric pressure. If ex- 
act calculations were desired the friction 
in the pipe end and in the swing might 
be taken into consideration, also the type 
of orifice through which the oil escaped. 

The simple way to figure the pressure 
at the pipe line opening is first to meas- 
ure upward from the bottom of the tank 
to the center of that opening. Next gauge 
the depth of oil in the tank and sub- 
tract the height of the pipe line connec- 
tion from this measurement to get the 
net depth of the oil that can flow out of 
the tank by graviy. 

Let us assume that in a tank 30 feet 
high the pipe line opening is 18 inches 
off bottom. In gauging it is found that 
there is 28 feet of oil in the tank. This 
leaves 26 feet 6 inches of oil above pipe 
line level. 

Next the gravity of the oil must be 
known and from the conversion table its 
specific gravity can be ascertained at 
60° F. Assume that 35 A.P.I. gravity oil 
is in the tank. This has a specific grav- 
ity of .8498 as compared with water 
which has a gravity of 1.00 at 62° F. 


“There are some slight variations in this 


standard. but for practical purposes it 
is correct. 

Water has a weight of .433 pounds per 
square inch for each foot of height. 
Therefore if the tank were full of water 
and the foregoing measurement were 
taken to find the pressure exerted by 
this column of water at the pipe line 
opening it would be necessary to multi- 
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ply 26.5 feet by .433 pounds which equals 
11.4745 pounds per square inch. 

Knowing the weight of the column of 
water, to find the relative weight of , 
column of oil it is necessary to multi- 
ply the water pressure by the specific 
gravity of the oil. In this case the water 
is 11.4745 and the oil .8499, which give 
the weight of the oil column as 9.75 
pounds at the pipe level when the gauge 
in the tank is 28 feet total. 

As the end of the swing pipe is low. 
ered this pressure will decline gradually 
to zero, when the pipe is level and no 
oil will run to the pipe line connectioy 
by gravity. It is possible that oil can 
be sucked out below the horizontal posi- 
tion of the swing pipe, but that is an- 
other problem. 

The position of the swing pipe in the 
oil has nothing to do with the pressure 
at the pipe line connection because it is 
assumed that the swing pipe is full of 
oil at all times and the true pressure at 
the pipe line connection depends on the 
head of oil, not on the position of the 
swing pipe. In other words, if the swing 
pipe were removed and the oil flowed 
out through a hole in the tank at pipe 
line level the rate of flow would vary as 
the depth of oil within the tank was 
lowered. 

On page 93 of the June 27, 1929, issue 
of The Oil and Gas Journal (Field Prob- 
lems and Their Solution) will be found 
the answer to a problem dealing with 
the rate of flow of oil through an open 
pipe from a 55,000-bbl. steel tank full 
of oil. This formula could be applied to 
your problem if friction through swing 
pipe and connections is ignored and 
would indicate the approximate time re- 
quired to empty a tank if the additional 
rate of flow caused by suction on the 
pipe line is ignored. 

You probably have in mind two condi- 
tions in emptying a tank; one dealing 
with the rate of natural flow owing to 
head of oil in the tank and the other the 
rate of flow owing to pumping oil out 
of the tank. The first can be solved by 
the use of the formula referred to above. 
The second is calculated best from the 
pump displacement with such allow- 
ances as may be necessary to take care 
of slippage and length of line between 
tank and pump. 

From the foregoing you will see that 
to make a table to cover all the things 
your question involves is next to impor 
sible and pipe line gaugers prefer to re- 
ly upon a few simple facts which they 
can obtain at the tank and upon their 
previous experience in running oil rather 
than try to compute tables and formulas 
that are subject to so many variables 
as to make them difficult to handle. 





DEEPEST CABLE-TOOL WELL 


Will you please tell me the deepest well 
in the world which was drilled from top 
to bottom with cable tools? Please tell 
me the location of the well and any other 
data you may have. Our company is drill. 
ing a cable-tool hole, the depth of which 
to date is 7,800 feet. A string of 65;-incl 
casing was successfully set at 6,886 feet 
in a dry hole.—G. W. L. 


The deepest well drilled entirely with 
cable tools of which this department has 
a record is the Big Lake Oil Co.’s No. 
8-C University, in the Big Lake Pool, 
Reagan County, Texas. The top of the 
pay was found at 8,380 feet and the 
well flowed 36 bbls, in 36 hours before 
being shut in at its total depth of 8,540 
feet. 

Within 15 feet of being as deep as the 
Big Lake Oil Co.’s No. 3-C University 
is the Texon Oil & Land Co.’s No. 13 
University in the same field. It also wa’ 
drilled with cable tools and at 8,525 fet 
it produced 676 bbls. of oil and 10,547; 
000 feet of gas. . 
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CONTROLLED 
PROCESSES 





Rods are tested for ulti- 
mate strength by an Olsen 


tensile 


testing machine. 
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STRAIGHT FACTS 


The 22nd of a Series and the Sth advertisement on Sucker Rods 


Proof of the Pudding 
lies in the eating .... 


From selected heats of the best alloy steel meeting established physical and 
chemical standards and properly rolled, Axelson rod stock combines all desir- 
able features, namely: strength, elasticity and ductility. Tested metallurgically 
and chemically, it offers the ultimate fatigue resistance. 





Forged under uniform heat conditions and automatic control, Axelson upset pin 
ends must have correct flow lines. The increased diameter of the rod just 
below the forged end retards the possibility of fracture at that point most highly 
subjected to excessive bending stresses. 


To relieve forging stresses, to refine the grain structure and to lengthen their 
service life, Axelson rods are scientifically heat-treated by the most modern 
methods. Each phase of this heat-treatment is automatically governed by record- 
ing and controlling pyrometers. 


Precision machined to A.P.I. tolerances, every Axelson pin end is subjected to 17 
rigid inspections prior to shipment. 


Thirty years of experience in sucker rod manufacture, years filled with research, 
experiments and development stand behind each Axelson Sucker Rod. 





Specimens are subjected to shock test on 
the Olsen-Izod. 





Brinnel and Rockwell harness testers deter- 
mine the grain structure. 


Read These Records 
Axelson Rods installed October 24, 1930 
Tubed to 7020’ 
Tubing 214” 
Pump—Axelson 24,” Traveling Tube Insert 
Cup Pump. 
Production—360 barrels per day. 
One Pin break to date. 


Axelson Rods installed December 12, 1930 
Tubed to 6500’ 
Tubing 24,” 
Pump—2'4,” Axelson Traveling Tube Insert Cup. 
Production—150 barrels per day. 

reaks to date. 


AXELSON SUCKER RODS 


Axelson Manufacturing Ce., 
P. O. Box 710, Vernon, Sta., Los Angeles 
Tulsa St. Louis 
New York City, 30 Church St. 
Mid-Continent and Eastern Distributors: 
Frick-Reid Supply Corporation 
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Technical Questions Answered 


BY CHARLES K. FRANCIS, PH.D., TECHNICAL EDITOR 











This department of The Oil and Gas 
Journal is devoted to the manufac- 
turing branches 
of the oil indus- 
try. 

Those connect- 
ed with the re- 
fining of crude 
petroleum, the 
manufacture of 
natural gasoline 
and closely allied 
industries are in- 
vited to submit 
their problems to 
Dr. C. K. Francis, 
technical editor. 
The department 
was created for the purpose of aiding 
managers, superintendents, engineers, 
chemists and all those engaged in the 
various phases of plant operation; 
also those connected with the mar- 
keting and utilization of petroleum 
products. 

Questions should be submitted in 
as much detail as possible so as to 
assure a satisfactory answer. 

All inquiries should be signed and 
if other than the given initials are 
to be used please indicate the desired 
letters. 


Questions involving patented proc- 
esses, intricate formulas, and calcu- 
lations and estimates of costs, for 
obvious reasons, cannot be answered. 
The replies will appear on this page 
within a reasonable time. 








SPECIFIC HEAT AND SPECIFIC 
VOLUME 


I would be pleased if you will give me 
or advise where I can find the specific 
volumes and the specific heats of the 
compounds found in crude petroleum?— 
D. C. A. 


The specific volume of any liquid is, 
for scientific purposes, the volume, meas- 
in ce., occupied by 1 gram of the sub- 
stance under standard conditions of tem- 
perature and pressure. The U. 8. Bureau 
of Standards has prepared in Circular 
154 a table, Table 2, for reducing oil 
volumes to the basis of 60° F. The co- 
efficients of expansion are selected for 
each group according to A.P.I. gravity 
as explained in the table following. 


UNIT VOLUMES PETROLEUM LIQUIDS 


Coefficient Corre- 

of sponding Group range 
Group— expansion A.P.I.° A.P.I, at 60°F. 
Becécccces 0.0004 22 Up to 34.9 
ay S- 44 35-50.9 
See nee 0006 58 51-63.9 
Giekes oo eet 72 64-78.9 
Deve te -0008 86 79-88.9 
, -00085 91 89 and higher 


The table gives the multipliers for con- 
verting the volume at the indicated tem- 
perature and A.P.I. degrees to 60° F. 
For example, if the A.P.I. gravity of 
an oil at 60° F. is 22° and the volume 
at 105° F. is 5,600 gallons, then the 
volume at 60° F. is 5,600 x 0.9822, or 
5,510.23 gallons. Other information may 
be obtained from National Standard Pe- 
troleum Oil Tables, Bureau of Stand- 
ards Cir. 154, which may be purchased 
from the Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., for 30 cents. 

The specific heat of a substance is the 
number of heat units required to heat a 
unit weight through 1°. Some authorities 
prefer to call it the coefficient of thermal 
capacity. Another definition is: The 
ratio of the number of heat units used 
to raise the temperature of the substance 
1°, divided by the number of units re- 
quired to raise the equivalent weight of 
water at 60° F. 1°. If 1 pound of pure 
water is the standard, the mean specific 


heat over a temperature range 32° to 
212°, or 180th part of the heat from 32° 
to 212°, from the definition of a B.t.u., 
is unity. In commercial and industrial 
work frequent use is made of specific 
heats on the basis of the pound as the 
unit of weight. 

The range of specific heats for most pe- 
troleum products is from 0.45 to 0.60, 
and the specific heat of crude petroleum 
is 0.45 as an average. 

The specific heat increases with tem- 
perature, as illustrated by the data of 
Bailey and Edwards, in Ind. Eng. Chem. 
12, 891; 1920. 


SPECIFIC HEAT AND TEMPERATURE 
(Heavy mineral oil) 


Temp. * C.— Specific heat 
OP as exch e66h6snOe One CEA Ces Cet 0.476 
120-140 edits. ddttiie S -543 
Ee ee ere 565 
ET O's 6 a'v'a'd s Batclee ebead ewes 577 
BEREED -pecéisecoede tevewtetes s -591 
BEE .drevetacceneusesse ages -635 


The specific heat tends to increase with 
the weight of the product as shown by 
the examination of the petroleum frac- 
tions. 


SPECIFIC HEAT PETROLEUM FRAC- 
TIONS 


Fraction— Specific heat 
DT geacweaee 646 tees ous Camae 0.475 
SED .6 a o-awbis é00 cde beWh carom -490 
GON ease G0 obs Old 00d0cabdous .500 
ee err 510 
WOE bla coe bebeter'e’v cetedied ‘ 57 
PU Bk, we ds ¢ nb c.cev chawverbacte -550 


If the chemical composition is known, 
specific heat may be calculated: The per- 
centages of carbon, hydrogen and oxygen 
are divided by the respective atomic 
weights, and these quotients multiplied 
by the atomic heats (C—18; H=2.3; 
O=4.0). 

Some of the values may be given for 
the paraffin hydrocarbons: 


SPECIFIC HEAT PARAFFIN HYDROCAR- 
BONS 

Hydrocarbon— Specific heat 
) ee TTT EEE eee 0.593 
MOROMO occcce:scees deeeeeenees -505 
io. eee ee 473 
| eee 462 
| ere ere -448 
BONE, ove sccccces + GheenanE 442 
SEOEBMS ccc cccvcccc coueenense 487 
PS ee -511 
PAT cee -503 
Pre re ee -506 
ae ee -496 


Methods for the determination of spe- 
cific heat, and related information, may 
be found. in American Petroleum Indus- 
try, Bacon and Hamor; Handbook of the 
Petroleum Industry, D. T. Day; Petro- 
leum and Its Products, W. A; Gruse; 
Petroleum Technology, Gurwitsch-Moore. 





BENZOL FROM PETROLEUM 


The writer's opinion has been asked on 
the practicability of cracking a fuel oil 
or crude oil and manufacturing benzol by 
the * * * process. I am not fa- 
miliar with this process but understand 
that it involves heating of the oil and 
gases under a pressure of 100 pounds and 
a temperature over 1,000° F. It is 
claimed that about 40 per cent benzol 
may be recovered from a topped crude 
such as East Texas crude oil. Your 
opinion would be appreciated as to the 
practicability and whether it would be 
profitable operating on the oil after the 
removal of gasoline—C. C. 


Small quantities of the aromatic hydro- 
carbons are found in the distillates from 
most petroleums and there are a few 
oils which yield appreciable quantities, 
especially noteworthy in this respect are 
the heavy oils found in Java, Borneo and 
Rumania. Some Mid-Continent and Cali- 
fornia oils yield hydrocarbons of the 


naphthalene series when the vapors are 
heated to about 900° F. The Borneo oils 
have been reported to yield a total of 
40 per cent aromatic substances. 

Oils of the paraffin type seldom yield 
more than a few per cent of benzol, ex- 
cept under high temperature and pressure 
conditions of distillation. The low yield 
and the high gas loss, with the deposition 
of carbon, are factors that would have 
to be reduced if a process for the manu- 
facture of benzol were to be successful. 
The purification expense of benzol made 
from petroleum would no doubt be high. 
There was some benzul made from petro- 
leum during the war, the venture being 
encouraged by the demand and the pre- 
vailing price. It does not seem reason- 
able that any process for making benzol 
from petroleum could be expected to yield 
commercial quantities and at low enough 
cost to compete with the coal tar prod- 
uct at this time. 

The common source of benzol is coal 
tar or coal tar distillates. There are 
many descriptions of the process in the 
literature, but the investigation of a coal 
tar naphtha, solvent naphtha, by Egloff 
and Moore, Ind. and Eng. Chem., 9, 40; 
1917, may be of special interest. When 
this solvent naphtha was heated to 800° 
C., 1,472° F., the yield of benzol was 
15.9 per cent. 


“Upon the basis of 100 gals. of oil 
used the percentage yield of toluol ex- 
ceeds that of benzol by 4.7 per cent. The 
maximum yield of 20.6 per cent of toluol 
occurred at 750° C., whereas at 800° C. 
benzol showed a maximum of 15.9 per 
cent. The critical temperature of maxi- 
mum formation for toluene occurs be- 
tween the temperatures of 750 and 800° 
C. Between these temperature limits a 
drop of 14.1 per cent of toluol is to be 
noted. This fact indicates the temperature 
control necessary when maximum condi- 
tions are required for a particular hydro- 
carbon.” 





DETERMINING OCTANE NUMBER 
AND CRACKING 


Since the inception of the new motor 
fuel specification in octane numbers 
evidently there is some new apparatus 
on the market for the determination of 
this rating other than the customary 
method of distillation. What apparatus 
is necéssary for the determination of the 
octane rating of a motor fuel? Due to 
the concentration of the fraternity on the 
new octane rating of a motor fuel, will 
it not be necessary in the future for all 
refineries to have a cracker in order to 
meet competition?—G. B. M. 


The determination of the knock rating 
of motor fuels is made in some kind of 
engine, observing the knock and match- 
ing it with some standard. There have 
been numerous designs proposed and 
used for this purpose but only recently 
has there been any tendency for the au- 
thorities to agree on a particular engine 
and standard method for making the test. 
All interested national societies have been 
represented on the co-operative fuel re- 
search steering committee which has ac- 
cepted an especially built engine for de- 
termining the knock rating of gasoline, 
the results being expressed in octane 
numbers, as a tentative standard. 

This engine was briefly described, to- 
gether with the method, on this page in 
the October 15 issue, and further details 
may be obtained from the articles pub- 
lished in the Society of Automotive En- 
gineers Journal for June, July and 
August. 

The selling price of gasoline has been 
such that for some years the refiner 





—_—— 


could not afford to manufacture gaso- 
line without cracking equipment ; because 
the cracking process enables him to ma- 
terially increase the yield of gasoline 
and gasoline has, for ever 20 years, been 
the most important petroleum product. 
There has been an ever-increasing de. 
mand and the price obtained for it dur. 
ing the greater part of this period has 
enabled the refiner to operate at a profit. 
Without the cracking still there would 
not have been enough gasoline produced 
to meet the market demand. 

It was early recognized, although not 
understood, that cracked gasoline con- 
tained something to make it a_ better 
motor fuel than the straightrun product 
and we now know that it is the pres- 
ence in the cracked gasoline of certain 
substances, which function to reduce the 
combustion knock, that is responsible for 
the smooth running of the motor. 

The motorist has come to appreciate 
the knockless gasoline. The automobile 
manufacturer has built his engine to op- 
erate at its best on high antiknock gas- 
oline. The scientific societies have per- 
fected methods for determining knock 
rating and a scheme for expressing it in 
terms of octane numbers has been geuer- 
ally accepted. A high knock rating for 
gasoline is recognized as a desirable 
property. Just how far it will be econom- 
ically possible for the refiner to go in 
approaching the 100 per cent knockless 
gasoline is not known. The present stand- 
ard for a prominent premium gasoline is 
74 octane number. Some refiners state 
that a part of their cracked gasoline will 
test 87 octane number, making it pos- 
sible for a final blend to be marketed 
having an octane rating of 70. A widely 
distributed nonpremium gasoline is re 
ported to test 57 octane number. 





METHANE AS A REDUCING AGENT 


Has anything of an industrial scale 
been done in making use of natural gas 
or methane, as a reducing agent in metal- 
lurgical plants?—T. E. V. 


The composition of natural gas, essen- 
tially methane, has suggested its use for 
some smelting work and experiments have 
been made in which efforts were made 
to. replace coke and carbon with natural 
gas. A discussion of the subject was pre- 
sented by C. G. Maier, before the recent 
meeting of the American Chemical So- 
ciety, September 1, at Buffalo, N. Y., in 
his paper, “Methane as a Metallurgic Re- 
agent.”’ The paper has not been published, 
but his conclusions, as presented, are 
quoted : 

“Obvious economic advantages in the 
use of methane as reducer are apparent 
from simple considerations of the stoichi- 
ometric relations of the reduction reac- 
tions in relation to the cost of methane. 
Less obvious advantages depend on the 
lower temperatures utilizable with me 
thane as compared to solid carbon as re 
ductant. It may be generally assumed 
that elementary carbon reacts with solid 
oxides through the producer gas reaction 
C+CO,=2CO, and many experimenters 
have shown this latter to be slow below 
1,000° CC. Methane reductions become 
thermodynamically possible and appreci- 
able in rate at temperatures not greatly 
above 800° C. The considerable number 
of experimental projects now in progress 
at smelting or chemical plants looking 
toward the metallurgical uses of natural 
gas seem certain to result in considerable 
development in this field in the next few 
years. Such projects will probably not be 
successful until reduction units are spe 
cially designed to suit the pecularities of 
methane reactions. Attempts at direct 
substitution of methane for other reduc 
ing media will probably prove futile.” 
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National’s 15C Bandwheel Power 
makes possible the economy of 
central powerhouse operation 
for pumping deep wells that 
ordinarily would require standard 


rigs and individual engines. 


Descriptive Bulletin No. iB AW 
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THE OIL AND GAS JOURNAL 


100 H. P. --- FOR WELLS UP TO 4000 FEET DEEP 





THE 


NATIONAL SUPPLY 


COMPANIES 


Long, continuous, economical and 
dependable service is assured by 
the simple design, rugged con- 
struction and the fully enclosed 
flood oiling system exclusive on 


National Pumping Powers. 


Yan Sent free on request 
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Snapped While Scouting With the Journal's Cameras 
























































1—L. Betz, engineer, and O. J. Schuble, oiler, Great Lakes Pipe Line Co., Kansas City. Kans. 2—Top row, left to right, Robert Elder, Roy M. Davis and J. L. 

Mangun; bottom row, Ed Nash, Roy Thomas and Noel Wiedmayer, Texas Boiler Works, Gladewater, Tex. 3—J. A. Ritter, general superintendent; M. L. 

Brown, assistant general superintendent, and G. E. Sweeney, district superintendent, Sun Oil Co. 4—H. W. Moore and K. S§. Six, Sinclair Refining Co., Fort 

Worth, Tex. 5—John Dye and F. W. Underwood, Dye & Underwood Pipe Line Co., Gladewater, Tex. 6—Left to right, P. M. Miskell, vice president and 

general manager, Empire Refining Co.; W. 8S. Fitzpatrick, chairman of the board, Prairie Oil & Gas Co.; George D. Locke, vice president, Barnsdall Refining 
Co., and Fred Ford, manager of the Elms Hotel, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
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BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
General Offices: Bethlehem, Pa. 


District Offices: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington: 
incinnat! 


Pacific Coast Distributor: Pacific Coast Stee! Corporation, San Francisco, 


Los Angeles, Portiand, Seattle, Honolulu. 
Export Distributor: Bethiehem Steel Export Corporation, 
25 Broadway, New York City. 


on which you can depend 


Bethlehem Refinery Vessels are seamless. Each vessel is carefully forged 
from a single steel ingot. The thick, uniform, seamless walls provide the 
high factor of safety so necessary in modern high - pressure refining 
processes...Bethlehem is well equipped for the production of Seam- 
less Refinery Vessels over a wide range of lengths, diameters and wall 
thicknesses. These are the ideal vessels for high-pressure processes. 


You can depend on their strength and safety. 


BETHLEHEM 
SEAMLESS REFINERY VESSELS 
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SAFETY BLOWOUT HEAD IS DEVISED P. English’s No. 1 Unknown, NW ee Es 


FOR VESSELS WITH HIGH PRESSURE 





With the development of the Oklahoma 
City Field and other areas where high 
rock pressures have been found accom- 
panied by large volumes of gas it has 
become quite a problem to provide equip- 
ment at the well head for handling the 
oil and gas safely. While it is possible to 
build vessels that are strong enough to 
handle these high pressures there are 
limits in design and class of material 
that can be used commercially and it 
therefore resolves itself into a problem 
of supplying the vessels with some type 
of relief opening that will act quickly 
and efficiently if excessive pressures are 
encountered. 

Black, Sivalls & Bryson, Inc., Bartles- 
ville, Okla., have recognized this situa- 
tion, and G. Raymond, manager, has re- 
cently issued a report upon the results 
they have obtained in these experiments 
and on a test of an oil and gas separa- 
tor fitted with their new type blowout 
head made at the Oklahoma City plant 
of the American Tank & Equipment Corp. 
on October 29 

The results obtained at this test were 
quite satisfying. A riveted vessel failed 
at about 2,100 pounds pressure while one 
that had been welded failed at about 
2,700 pounds pressure. It igs planned to 
again run the tests in Tulsa soon. 

In their study of the many phases of 
the problem of handling high pressure 
and large volume wells it was developed 
that pressures as high as 2.500 pounds 
per square inch had to be taken care of 
and the volume of gas varied from 50,- 
000,000 to as high as 200,000,000 feet 
per day. While these conditions were 
new to the industry when the Oklahoma 
City Field was opened, the prospects of 
having to develop future oil fields at 
depths below 6,000 feet makes it quite 
probable that there will be new areas 
opened where conditions of this kind will 
again be found. 

It has been the common practice to 
equip oil and gas separators with pop 
valves, but Black, Sivalls & Bryson engi- 
neers found that a 4-inch diameter pop 
valve of the common type operating at 
150 pounds per square inch could only 
handle 4,000,000 feet of gas per day and 
for a 7x24-foot separator operating on 
a typical 50,000,000-foot gas well it 
would require not less than 12 pop valves 
of that size. 

There are a number of other mechani- 
cal details to be considered in using pop 
valves and while they do not recommend 
that they be discarded entirely it has 
been decided that some other method of 
providing quick and sure relief for the 
entire production of the well must be 
placed in the vessel. 

After much experimenting, Black, Si- 
valls & Bryson have finally devised a 
stamped head of semielliptical contour, 
of thin copper, which is completely shat- 
tered when dangerous pressures are 
reached in the oil and gas separator and 
do not cause sparks. These copper relief 
plates can easily be replaced and the 
many tests that have been made in de- 
veloping and applying them show that 


they operate within 10 per cent of the 
predetermined pressure. 

In the experiments it was also devel- 
oped that the copper blowout plates 
could be subjected to the usual condi- 
tions found in the field in so far as 
fatigue resistance is concerned because it 
was realized that a plate might act in the 
desired manner when first installed and 
tested, but after years of use many condi- 
tions would change and if these changes 
affected the character of the metal in 
any way the vessels might still be dan- 
gerous. 

It was therefore determined by run- 
ning a series of tests consisting of sub- 
jecting a copper head to 50,000 repeti- 
tions of working stress by applying 150 
pounds of air through a diaphragm and 
relieving it frem 50,000 to 60,000 times. 
This was done by means of a motor- 
driven two-way valve which applied and 
relieved the pressure about 10 times per 
minute, This test was considered as equal 
to several years of actual field use. 

During these tests gasket and companion 
flanges were found inadequate to clamp 
the head. A special contour of flange was 
developed with a rounded inner edge to 
prevent shear of the head, and with a 
metal-to-metal seat formed of the copper 
to the steel at an acute angle. With this 
flange it is possible to grip the copper 
head leak-tight in a manner which will 
not distort it nor affect its failure. 

Tests were also conducted to determine 
the reaction of such a sudden relief of 
internal pressure upon the vessel itself 
and it was proven quite conclusively that 
no damage was done to the vessel by the 
explosion of the relief head. 

It is not felt that the safety head de- 
scribed should be substituted for pop 
safety valves, but should be used in ad- 
dition thereto. On separators, pop safe- 
ty valves set at the working pressure of 
the system should be used. These safety 
valves will give warning of excess pres- 
sure, so that action by the operators can 
be taken immediately and the safety head 
will assure that harmless relief will be 
given straight into the air if the opera- 
tors are not quick enough. 

Black, Sivalls & Bryson hope that their 
development of this safety head will con- 
tribute measurably toward the safety 
of oil field operations. Their rather com- 
plete studies have produced a head which 
ean be expected to fail at a predeter- 
mined pressure either the first day the 
vessel is in use or after the vessel has 
been fatigued by many thousands of 
repetitions of stresses. The failure of the 
head can open a free area large enough 
to relieve the entire flow from any well. 
The failure cannot cause sparks. The ma- 
terial used is corrosion resistant. The 
head upon failure blows into small bits 
which do not form a hazard to anyone 
standing about. The head can be easily 
renewed after failure. The head does not 
produce destructive reactions to the 
vessel. 

Black, Sivalls & Bryson are indeed 
anxious to receive the comments and sug- 
gestions of the oil fraternity upon this 
development. 
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GARVIN 


Malarnee et al’s No. 1 Phillips, 


COUNTY 
NE SW SE Sec. 24-2-2w. 


-8.D. 4,830 ft. 


GREER COUNTY 


Dovell et al’s No. 1 Capell, NW cor. Sec. 1-7-22w ...... 


- 5,000,000 ft. 
1,760 ft. 


gas 1,455-65 ft; T.D. 


French’s No. 1 Murphy, SW NW Sec. 23-7-21w .......... S.D. 1,645 ft. 
HARPER COUNTY 


Sinclair O. & G. Co.'s No. 
14-26-24w 


1 Howell, 


Cc SW SW, Sec. 


20,000,000 ft. gas 5,350-5,400 ft; 
T.D. 8,539 ft; S.D; sprayed 560 
bbis. gasoline, 


HASKELL COUNTY 


Ault et al’s No, Harrison, CWL SE NE, Sec. 14-9-19...8, 
Ault et al’s No. 1 Hall, NW SW SW, Sec. 14-9-19 ......8. 
Ault et al’s No. 1 Hall, SE NW, Sec. 25-19-9 .. 

Holden's No. 1 Phillips, SE cor., Sec, 3-9-18e 

No, 1 Sanders, NW NE NW, Sec. 10-9-18e..8. 


Marion Oil's 


. 650 ft. 
. 2,000 ft. 
. 200 ft. 
- 1,860 ft. 
. 2,387 ft. 


KAY COUNTY 


Lewis et al's 


No. 1 Harris, SE NW, Sec. 14-26-1 


Mummert Drig. Co. et al’s No. 1 Cormick, C NW SE, 


Sec. 9-27-2 


Christian's No. 1 Jones, NE SE, Sec. 8-7-)8w 


Blackwell Oil Co.’s No. 1 Harshman, Sec. 2-26-l1w 


Seccrsecvese S.D. 3.693 ft. 


Rig on ground. 
cult dretee 8.D. 820 ft. 





--S.D, 1,642 ft. 
LINCOLN COUNTY 

Hilton Phillip’s No, 1 Phillips, SW NW, Sec, 2-14-3 ... 
Mote et al’s No. 1 School Land, NW cor., Sec. 36-17-65 . 
McINTOSH COUNTY 

No. 1 Smith, SW cor. NW SE, Sec. 
Che soe vsN edn s tous eeces-sccce-seocccccsccses Dig. 5,802 ft. 


-Drig. 3,100 ft. 
. Drig. 630 ft. 


Patterson et al’s 
32-9-16 


MURRAY COUNTY 
Capitol Prod, Co.’s No. 1 Cutchall, SE NE, Sec. 6-1-2 ... 


MUSKOGEE COUNTY 
Sioux Oil Co.’s No. 1 Unknown, NW SE, Sec. 21-11-19 ..S.D. 1,011 ft. 


-8.D. 2,425 ft. 


OKFUSK EE COUNTY 
Shepard et al’s No, 1 Neveas, SE NW SW, Sec. 3-12-10..S3.D. 3,638-90 ft, Wilcox sang: 
hole full wtr. 
OKLAHOMA COUNTY 
Citizens Oil Co.’s No. 1 Sage Barber, NE cor., Sec. 21- 
1-3w S.D. 1,200 ft. 
L. C. Hivick’s No, 1 Sunset Addition, NW SW NW, Sec. 
BEEP oes nccnenscdbeduec+ cuss apecetenUes 1s ¥oheee 8.D. 5,515 ft. 
J. F. Cuniff, tr..s No. 1 Church Land, NE NW SBE, Sec. 
17-12-4w Abnd. 6,700 ft. 
AWNEE COUNTY 
Rookstool’s No. 1 Wylie, NW NE SW, Sec. 6-20-5 ......S.D. 1,950 ft. 
Cochran et al’s No. 1 Green, NE cor. SW, Sec. 15-23-5.. Rig. 
UNTY 


PITTSBURG CO 
Tape Oil Co.’s No.’1 Fulton, SE, Sec. 34-7-14 ............ 8.D. 
J. Morrison's No. 1 Fowler, NE SBE, Sec. 13-7-17 ig. 
Cc. Kennedy’s No. 1 Travis, C SW NB, Sec. 15-7-14 
C. Canady’s No. 1 Jones, NW cor., Sec. 14-8-14 

ROGER 


1,200 ft. 


Ute Oil Co.’s No. 1 Williams, C SW, Sec. 23-12-34w ....S.D. 


,160 ft. 
L. C. Hivick’s No. 1 Davis, C NW NB, Sec. 4-11-26w .... 
UOYAH 


.275 ft. 


Braman Oil Co.’s No. 1 Unknown, C NW SW, Sec. 29- 
a . 1,137 ft. 


WASHITA CO’ 
Cooper & Terhune’s No, 1 Blocker, NW cor., Sec. 29-8- 
19 


Drig, 2,570 ft.; show ofl 2. 459-67 


t. 
Burns & Prince’s No. 1 Deck, SW cor., Sec. 21-8518 ....S8.D. 1,140 ft. 
OKLAHOMA P. LE 


NTY. 
Three Way Oil Co.’s No. 1 Crane, SW NW, Sec. 11-1-18. G.D. 4,750 ft. 
80U OKLAHOMA 


ATOKA COUNTY 
Morris et al’s No. 1 hws es SW NW NW, Sec. 9-2s-12 . 
Brookshire’s No. 1 R. W. Rowland, NW NE SE, Sec. 
BS-Ba-8O ovccccccees scvisderctavcvebvedoces ctukbbbesec S8.D. 1,530 ft. 
BRYAN COUNTY 
Bryan County Oil’s No. 1 Childs, NW SE SW, Sec. 7-7-10..T.D. 
Bush et al’s No. 1 Commerce Trust, NE cor., Sec. 35- 


-T.D. 740 ft; plugged back to 4b. 
80 ft. 


-S.D. 285 ft. 
650. ft. 
CHOCTAW CO 

NW NE NE, 


Hobson Bros.’ No. 1 McChristian, 
12-68-19 


Sec. 
--8.D. 730 ft. 


JEFFERSON CO 
Smith’s No. 1 McCarty, SE NW NE, Sec. 18-4s-8w ..... 


- Location. 


LOVE COUNTY 
Autrey et al’s No. 2 Cross, CWL SE NE, Sec. 27-6s-2 ..Show oil and gas 970-72 ft. ani 
1,324-34 ft; 8.D; T.D. 1,634 ft. : 


Drig. 602 ft. 


MARSHALL COU 
Everette et al’s No. 1 Agres, SE NE, Sec. 14-7s-6 
Summers-Sellers’ No. 1 Beams, NE SW NE SW, 
20-78-5 
Dixson’s No. 1 McDuffel, SW SE, Sec. 3-7s-6 .. 
Taliaferro et al’s No. 1 fee, NW SE SE NW, Sec. 34- 


MoCURTAIN  tinard 
Stewart’s No. 1 Patterson, C SE SE, le gg +++++-8.D, 766 ft. 


Rig. 

Show oil 791-828 ft.; T.D, 1,096 ft 
; ! 

Landing csg.; T.D. 580 ft. 


SHMA' 
George’s No. 1 Lane, NW SE, Sec. 32-38-15 
Whitehead et al’s No. 1 Messer, SE SW SW, 


STEPHENS COUNTY 
Brown’s No. 1 Hightower, SW SE NE, Sec. 15-3s-5bw ...Sand 990-1,004 ft; 8.O.; 8.D. 
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KINGMAN COUNTY 

Skelly Oil Co.'s No. 1 Miles, NE cor., Sec. 30-27-10w...... 1,635-40 ft. 2,000,000 ft. 
2,005-20 ft., 6,000,000 ft. 
* 2,183-42 ft., 3,000,000 ft. . 
showing oil 3,385 ft; T.D. 3.44 
ft; S.D.; estimated at 600 bbi« 

a day. 


gas; a 
gas; al 


Panhandle Drig. Co.’s No. 1 Wetherall, 
Sec. 20-28-10w 


Cc SE NW SwW, 


MORTON COUNTY 
Hydraulic Oil Co.’s No. 1 State Land, NW SE, Sec. 22- 
- T.D. 3,640 ft; temp. abd. 
MORRIS COUNTY 
Allender et al’s No. 1 Wycoff, C SW SE, Sec. 5-17-7.... 
Urschel et al’s No. 1 Bersuch, NW SE NW, Sec. 10-17-7. 
Hankerson et al’s No. 1 Cessman, SW SE, Sec. 24-16-9. 
NORTON COUNTY 
No. 1 Colby, Sec, 17-4-21w 
OSAGE COUNTY 
Briggs & Smith’s No. 1 Wood, SE NW, Sec. 21-14-15... 
RAWLINS COUNTY 
No. 1 Weaver, SE cor., Sec. 3-2-35w. 
RICE COUNTY 
Cress et al’s No. 1 Sharp, SE NE, Sec. 13-20-10w 


-8.D. 106 ft. 
- Fishing 915 ft. 
-8.D, 2,625 ft. 


Richards et al’s Rig. 


-8.D. 2,068 ft. 


J. G. Durham et al’s -8.D. 3,925 ft. 


Show oil 3,107-15 ft; Silicious 3 
330-36 ft; estimated 1,500 bbis 
shut in. 

RUSH COUNTY 
Dewey & Mitchell’s No. 1 Greenawalt, C SW, Sec. 17- 
Show of oil in Conglomerate 3,33- 
80 ft; plugged back to 3,325-! 
ft; estimated 150 bbis.; S.D. 
RUSSELL COUNTY 

Agate ©. & G. Co.’s No. 1 Rochfellow, SE cor., Sec. 6- 

@ Drig. 3,396 ft. 
"SALINE COUNTY 

Twin Mounds Oil Co.’s No. 1 Weis, C W% NE NW, 

Sec, 20-13-4w Drig. 2,400 ft. 

SHERIDAN COUNTY 

No. 1 Shoemaker, SE “a Sec. 27-7-26w ----8.D. 3,495 ft. 

TAFFORD COUNTY 

Rosenthal, Stanolind and insttateie No. 1 Gray, C NE, 
BOO, TPO U 66000000. e sl sisal awe eked S.D. 3,560 ft. 
STEVENS COUNTY 

Argus Prod.’s No. 2 Christopher, C NE, Sec. 10-33-39w. 
SUMNER COUNTY 

Tighe et al’s No. 1 Thieson, C NW SE SE, Sec. 22-34-2. 

Trees Oil Co. and Shell’s No. 1 Springate, NE SE SW, 

ie Mins «>. ci sveb eshte pehudeus seen eared 8.D. 2,300 ft. 

Spencer et al’s No. 1 Porter, NE SW. Sec. 12-33-3w Drig. 4,045 ft. 

WASHINGTON COUNTY 
Sincox et al’s No. 1 Penwell, NW SE NE, Sec. 16-3-3....S.D. 1,720 ft. 


Flo et al’s 


-8.D. 5,521 ft. 
--8.D. 2,550 ft. 
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YOU WOULDN’T HUNT BEAR 
Jwith BIRD SHOT........ 





B 459-67 





O ONE knows, better than 


an experienced “big game 
hunter, the importance of using the 
proper ammunition. Surely manu- 
facturers of oil field equipment ap- 
preciate the importance of the proper 
, : advertising medium while looking for 
® "es (| worthwhile business. 


to 4h- 


ft. 
b34 ft. 


eee 
\| What en, Concentrating your expenditure in 
Neh), | ree = The Oil and Gas Journal, leader in 
an) | ae its Field,” will bring greater return than 
the same expenditure spread thin in 
several publications in the field. A 
properly directed message carried to 
your objective regularly by this pub- 








gas; # 









FIRST in Net Paid Circulation lication WIL bring results. 

FIRST in Newsstand Sales eee 

FIRST in Volume of Advertising We would be pleased to furnish 

FIRST in Percentage of Renewals further data and information to prove 

HIGHEST in Subscription Price the wisdom of concentration on your 
scion ~=LOWEST Advertising Rate per advertising appropriation in the one 


leading publication in your field. 





Thousand Circulation. 


he OIL and GAS JOURNAL 


TULSA, OKLA. 


Advertising Representatives 
Cc. L. CAIN LOUIS D. WEST Cc. R. FARMER R. P. (Salty) ae og 
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ate 3,835- 
o 3,825-H 
; 8.D. 
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OIL BUSINESS IS IN 
PRIVILEGED POSITION 


(Continued from Page 39) 

are all human. There are probably few 
among us who have not done our share 
of erring on the side of unsound prac- 
tices. Let us freely admit our shortcom- 
ings in this respect. Let us recognize 
that we have paid, in the long run, the 
penalty for our belief that we could gain 
advantage for ourselves by price cutting 
or other unsound practices. Let us rec- 
ognize that the consequences of so-called 
price wars have been in the oil industry 
just what they have been in every other 
business where the theory of increasing 
sales by cutting the other fellow’s price 
has been followed. The other fellow has 
invariably met the lower price; and the 
net result has been that the seller has 
lost his profits without gaining any ad- 
vantage. By and large, that has been 
the result of such tactics in all lines of 
business. 

It may well be asked whether it is not 
high time for business men to realize 
their responsibility for preserving the 
capital of which they are trustees, and 
to strive to make it profitable by some 
means other than the obviously unsound 
one of giving away their profits in an 
effort to enlarge the volume of their busi- 
ness. We cannot talk here about what 
fair prices should be. But we can all, 
as individuals, reflect upon what the price 
cutting tactics so prevalent in the indus- 
try have brought us, and upon what oth- 
er competitive methods we might rely 
without assuring for ourselves results so 
damaging to our own business. 


Gasoline Tax Evasion 

We have become accustomed in the last 
few years to read in the daily press of 
the means by which “racketeers” have 
preyed upon various forms of business. 
We have noted that their victims were 
usvally weak and poorly organized units 
of business, and we have perhaps had no 
thought that they might be able to direct 
their parasitical activities against busi- 
ness so well organized and able to defend 
itself as that of the oil industry. It has 
come, therefore, as a great shock to dis- 
cover that gasoline tax evasion is not the 
petty malpractice of unscrupulous mar- 
keters that we have previously thought 
it, but a widespread, and in many in- 
stances, highly organized and dangerous 
form of “racketeering,” which has already 
cost many millions of dollars of loss from 
the public revenues, which has destroyed 
profits of legitimate oil companies, and 
which threatens now to ruin the gasoline 
business unless most vigorous steps are 
taken to combat the evil. 

Starting with an expose by one of the 
Chicago newspapers, and carried on by a 
committee consisting of representatives of 
leading marketers, an investigation in the 
Chicago area revealed gasoline tax eva- 
sion of startling proportions and extent. 
Similar investigations elsewhere have led 
to the conclusion that while the serious- 
ness of the situation varies somewhat 
with the amount of the state tax and 
extent to which urban populations are 
involved, the evasion of the tax, either 
by unscrupulous marketers already well 
established in business or by out and out 
“racketeers” who have gone into the busi- 
ness in order to get the money which 
should go rightly to the public treasuries, 
is of nationwide and of gigantic propor- 
tions. 

Eight Methods of Tax Evasion 

The investigation in Illinois has re- 
vealed that there are at least eight dif- 
ferent unfair or illegal methods by which 
evaders of the tax take advantage of 
legitimate marketers. These are the fol- 
lowing: 

1. They transport gasoline across state 
lines, and on being questioned as to the 
disposition of gasoline billed to them, pro- 
duce receipts showing distribution to the 
adjoining state. Lack of a check-up be- 
tween states makes this practice possible. 

2. They set up paint factories or other 
industrial plants in order to show records 
of gasoline sold for tax-free purposes, 
when it is aetually sold to the trade as 
motor fuel, and tax is collected. 

3. They fail to report gasoline re- 
ceived, or make false reports to the state 
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authorities as to the actual quantity re- 
ceived. 


4. They operate under the names of 
dummy companies which receive and mar- 
ket fuel without reporting it for tax pur- 
poses. As investigation seems imminent, 
these companies go out of business; but 
the actual business is carried on contin- 
uously by transferring it to new dummies. 


5. Where there is no tax on natural 
gasoline, naphtha, kerosene, and furnace 
oil, they purchase these products, blend 
them into a product which they sell to 
the public as motor fuel, and pocket the 
tax they collect from the public. In- 
stances have been discovered in which 
such a product, colored with dye to the 
proper red, has been sold as high-test, 
antiknock fuel. This is not strictly speak- 
ing tax evasion, but it is a closely related 
type of fraud perpetrated upon the public. 

6. They raise the gallonage figures 
shown on affidavits secured in connection 
with the tax-exempt sales, and pocket the 
tax on the difference between the amount 
actually sold to farmers and the amount 
reported sold in affidavits-furnished to 
the authorities. 


7. They juggle shipments and reports; 
for example, by diverting a shipment 
billed to them to some other company, 
usually a very evanescent concern, which 
is no longer in existence by the time the 
tax authorities begin to hunt it in check- 
ing up on the shipment. 

8. They corrupt public officials by 
bribes or by taking them into secret part- 
nerships, induce them to sample improp- 
erly or deliberately to falsify their ~ re- 
ports, and secure their protection against 
prosecution. 

Activities Do Not End Here 

The activities of the evaders do not 
stop with collecting tax money which 
they do not turn into the State, nor with 
adulteration of products, nor with sell- 
ing, as gasoline, mixtures which can by 
no stretch of the imagination be con- 
sidered motor fuel. These same evaders, 
it is found, are also the operators of 
plants which can be operated at relatively 
low costs, because no attention whatever 
is paid to fire hazards or to state laws 
or city ordinances governing fire and ac- 
cident prevention. They have no concern 
for appearances, either of plants and sta- 
tions or of motor equipment. The sloven- 
liness of their outfits and methods of op- 
eration do not reflect the high ideals and 
standards which the industry has always 
endeavored to attain. In a thousand and 
one ways, their disregard for law and 
custom and the decencies of trade can be, 
and is, utilized to give them monetary ad- 
vantage or reward. 

As taxpayers, we may deplore the loss 
to state and city treasuries of the mil- 
lions of dollars which we now know have 
been going into the pockets of the gaso- 
line tax evaders instead of into the public 
treasuries. As advocates of sufficient 
employment in this time of dépression, 
and as advocates of more and better high- 
ways for the motor traffic of present and 
future, we may deplore the fact that mil- 
lions of dollars which should be going 
into highway construction—into provid- 
ing employment, if you please—are going 
instead into the cash boxes of “racketeers.” 

But we have even greater cause for 
complaint in the effect which tax evasion 
is having in undermining and demoraliz- 
ing the whole system of legitimate mar- 
keting. ‘The tax evader can cut his price 
by the amount of the tax, and still make 
as much money as the marketer who pays 
the tax. He can cut it by part of the 
tax, and make more than the legitimate 
marketer. He can cut it more than the 
amount of tax, and still make some money 
when the legitimate marketer is suffering 
a loss, 

Can Cause General Price Reduction 

With competitive conditions what they 
are, with the tendency strong on the part 
of all rival marketers to meet the price 
reductions announced by competitors, it is 
easy to see that a single tax evader, by 
cutting his prices to obtain business, can 
cause a reduction of prices by all other 
marketers in his community. If he cuts 
repeatedly, he can bring prices down to 
a level that means ruin for the legitimate 
marketers ; while he can continue to make 
a profit, increasing as he obtains the bus- 


iness of his competitors. Low prices in 
one community spread rapidly to other 
communities. A few tax evaders here 
and there can wreck the price structure 
of a vast territory in the course of time. 
For a long time marketers have been 
meeting prices. And those who watch 
their accounting closely have been won- 
dering how their competitors could make 
the reductions they were making. Those 
same competitors have doubtless been 
wondering, in like manner, regarding the 
competitors whose prices they were meet- 
ing. In many of these instances, it is 
now logical to conclude, on the basis of 
recent revelations, that the snake in the 
grass that has been setting these gentle- 
men at each other’s throats was the tax 
evader, who had nothing to lose and 
everything—literally everything—to gain 
by forcing prices down to the point where 
they would eliminate his competition. The 
tax evader is a stone thrown in the mill 
pond from which waves of price reduc- 
tion have spread in ever-widening circles. 

It is hardly necessary to point out also 
that the evader brings ill repute, with the 
motoring public, upon the industry as a 
whole. When the motorist buys what he 
thinks is gasoline, and gets a mixture 
that causes a knock in his motor and fills 
the countryside with stench, he is likely 
to lose that confidence in the reliability 
of any product sold as gasoline which 
legitimate refiners and marketers have 
laboriously built up in the last 20 years. 

What Is the Remedy? 

Gentlemen, we are competitors in busi- 
ness; but in the gasoline tax evaders we 
have a common enemy. We can legally 
join together to battle the evaders, and 
we must do so. We have already seen 
our business demoralized by these “racket- 
eers”; and we may see it wrecked if we 
do not act promptly and vigorously. 

What is the remedy? As to this we 
have an answer from the experience al- 
ready gained in the Chicago area. The 
first step in fighting evasion was taken 
there by the newspapers. They exposed 
the activities of the evaders, and aroused 
both the industry and the public to the 
seriousness of the situation. A volunteer 
committee, set up by leading oil compa- 
nies in the Chicago area, took up the 
battle. The committee and the newspa- 
pers together were able to arouse public 
officials to such a degree that evasion is 
rapidly being wiped out in that area. 
Some of the evaders are in hiding, and 
others are facing prosecution under in- 
dictments which have been pushed through 
by a militant group of State’s attorneys. 
The governor of the State has appointed 
a commission to investigate the State’s 
methods of enforcing the gasoline tax 
laws, and is reorganizing in line with 
the commission’s recommendations. From 
now on it is going to be a very dangerous 
thing to attempt evasion of the gasoline 
tax law in Illinois. 

That is what is happening in one State. 
But the menace is nation-wide. We must 
deal with it on a nation-wide basis. And 
since the institute is the national organi- 
zation of the oil industry, it is the log- 
ical organization to take up the battle of 
the industry against the common enemy. 
We have examples in what the national 
organization of the film industry did. 
Through a country-wide organization, it 
stopped bootlegging of films. We have 
an example also in what the national 
eredit organization did, when, by opera- 
tions on a national basis, it stopped mil- 
lions of dollars of losses on bad credits 
and fraudulent bankruptcies. 

Permanent Committee Needed 

We must have a permanent committee 
of the institute to deal with evasion on 
a national basis. I call on every mem- 
ber of the institute who believes in de- 
cency and fairness and integrity in the 
oil business to support the organization 
of such a committee, and to aid it to free 
the industry of evaders and their racket- 
eering methods. We must raise funds to 
carry on an aggressive campaign. Our 
committee must build a centralized intel- 
ligence organization that will discover 
evasion wherever a cent of gasoline tax 
is being evaded. It must systematically 
expose evaders, and aid the authorities 
in their prosecution. It must take all 
possible steps to secure uniform laws 
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with teeth in them to make tax eyagj, 
too dangerous to be an attractive pursyj 
even for the reckless “racketeers” y) 
have been invading the gasoline busing, 
It must work with the federal gover, 
ment,* especially to prevent interst, 
traffic in tax-evaded gasoline. 

This national committee must have he) 
from state and local committees, forme) 
to deal directly and forcefully with stat 
and local situations and conditions. The 
local committees can arouse legitima; 
marketers in their areas. They can bri 
pressure upon city, county, and state 4) 
ministrative officers to see that the gay 
line tax laws and the inspection laws , 
vigorously enforced. They can demani 
action by the public prosecutors, and aij 
them in getting evidence that will seyj 
evaders to jail or prison. They can wor; 
with the national committee in bringing 
about revision of gasoline tax laws, ;, 
make them uniform and effective. Tip 
can see that the state motor fuel tax ¢. 
partments are kept free of dishonesty , 
collusion with evaders, and that they ar 
adequately staffed by men fit to do , 
good and honest job of collecting the tay 
They can get through arrangements {) 
checking all shipments of gasoline againg 
receipts reported for tax purposes. They 
can aid in spotting evaders’ trucks, anj 
in seeing that they are picked up by tlw 
authorities. They can bring about the 
padlocking of evaders’ places of busines, 
In short, these committees can be the jn. 
dustry’s own agents in getting the laws 
tightened up and completely enforced, 

Time for Vigorous Action 

Gentlemen, the gasoline tax evaders ar 
already too powerful to be stopped } 
the unaided efforts of the little band o/ 
officials whose duty it is to enforce th 
gasoline tax laws. Those officials 
dealing with a form of enforcement which 
vitally affects the interests of the indus 
try. They deserve our aid in a most ac 
tive and determined way. If we lo no 
take up the battle, all the progress w 
have made under the code of marketin: 
practices will become ridiculous for its 
futility. If we do not act now ani with 
determination against evasion, any hig! 
resolutions we may make as individual 
to discontinue unsound price cutting tac 
tics will be wrecked on the necessity of 
trying to hold our business agains 
“racketeers” who have an advant:ige of 
2 to 7 cents a gallon that we have not. 
We must join hands in one mighty effort 
to rid the industry, once and for all, of 
that unfair and illegal and disastrow 
form of eompetition provided by the gavw- 
line “bootlegger,” the gasoline tax “rack- 
eteer.” 

As to the gasoline taxes themselves, tle 
institute should undertake some deterni- 
nation as to where the point of balance 
lies between the commendable aid they 
give to development of the highways t 
meet the rapidly advancing and changing 
needs of motor traffic and the threat they 
offer against expansion of consumption 
and development of business. Increase it 
the rate of these taxes has been little felt 
by the public, because of the downwarl 
trend of gasoline prices. 

Motorists Feel Little of the Burden 

The receipts from gasoline taxes hast 
grown vast, but the motoring public ba 
felt the burden little, because decrease 
in the price of gasoline have offset i 
creases in the tax. While the tax bas 
gone up, the oil industry has seen its 
profits vanish and losses take their plac. 
The industry cannot long continue oF 
erations on the present scale of price 
There must follow an upward trend. The 
will come the test as to whether gasolitt 
taxes will become an actual deterrent 
consumption and, consequently, a burde® 
upon the industry, rather than an aid 0 
developing facilities for use of its produtt. 

The point of balance is doubtless dif 
ferent in different states. Montana mi! 
be in need for highway purposes of ! 
higher rate of tax than Delaware. Bil 
it should be possible to establish by cat 
ful study some approximate idea in eat! 
State of the maximum beyond which thé 
tax should not rise. And once that bel 
ance point has been determined, the ™ 
stitute should use its persuasion agai? 
inereases of the tax beyond that point 

However low the gasoline tax rate ® 
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held, it is a constant threat to the in- 
dustry, a8 we have seen, in the oppor- 
tunity it offers for the evader to take ad- 
yantage Of the legitimate marketer. And 
there can be no doubt that the higher the 
rate rises, the stronger the inducement 
and encouragement are for unfair ad- 
vantage to be seized by practicing eva- 
sion. Thus the industry has a tremen- 
dous stake in seeing that gasoline taxes 
are not increased beyond levels reasonably 
adjusted to the needs which they properly 
serve. 


TIME IS RIPE FOR 
UNITIZED PRODUCTION 


(Continued from Page 38) 
ber, 1926. It was not the horseback state- 
ment of a politician out to please, but 
the considered expression of an experi- 
enced engineer whose service on the Fed- 
eral Oil Conservation Board had given 
him an especial familiarity with our 
problems. He is now Président of the 
United States. Are we not, then, justi- 
fied in hoping for a sympathetic govern- 
mental attitude? 

Present Legal Conceptions 

When the old principles of oil and gas 
recovery were enunciated by our courts, 
there was little technical knowledge for 
estimating the oil available. The industry 
was in its infancy, and laws and rules 
of that time were applied. Our present 
legal conceptions of ownership of under- 
ground deposits are based on a ruling 
male by an early Pennsylvania judge 
who, lacking any precedent, drew on the 
migratory game laws! Farmers killed 
ducks that flew over their lands, and 
were conceded ownership of such as they 
reduced them to possession. The judge, 
probably thinking that oil flowed in un- 
derground rivers—a popular early con- 
ception—and at least being fundamental- 
ly correct in adjudging oil and gas as 
migratory, decided that the case was 
analogous to that of migratory birds and 
animals; and, therefore, oil and gas were 
properly the property of the man who 
captured them on his land. 

The early decisions were based largely 
on the theory that there was no other 
way of determining ownership. I quote 
briefly from a decision in 1906, in Bar- 
nard vs. Monongahela Gas Co. 216, Penn- 
sylvania State Reports 362, which says, 
in part: 

“There is no satisfactory way of as- 
certaining how much of the oil and gas 
that comes out of the well was in situ 
under this farm and how much under 
that. What has been held to be the law?” 

Then, after stating the view that oil 
and gas belonged to the man who reduced 
them to possession through his land, the 
court said: . 

“This may not be the best rule, but 
neither our legislature nor our highest 
court has given us any better.” 

This seems to show conclusively that 
the decisions at that time assumed there 
was no other method of determining rela- 
tive rights. I think it ig agreed now by 
oil engineers that the only “rivers of 
oil” in motion under a property are those 
created by the extraction of the oil it- 
self; and that the operator may receive 
not only the oil originally under his own 
property, but also that which belonged to 
his neighbors. 

“Legalized Robbery” 

Obviously, these ideas cannot be coun- 
tenanced by fairminded oil men of today. 
Our understanding of the physics of oil 
and gas in underground reservoirs forces 
us to realize that unregulated competition 
results in inequities which are no less 
than “legalized robbery.” Moreover, just 
as game hunters no longer have unlimited 
Privileges, but are restricted as to num- 
bers and seasons in which they may take 
same—is it not time, too, for the oil in- 
dustry to get its rights defined logically? 
Should not the “game hog” in oil, who 
18 destroying hundreds of millions of 
dollars in values be likewise controlied? 
We make ourselves ridiculous by retain- 
ing an archaic conception of rights, when 
It is possible to define th scientifi- 
cally, accurately, and equitably. 

Our present engineering service claims 
to be able to estimate within 3 per cent 
the amount of oil recoverable from a 
Biven proved area. So, if the recovery is 
siven an equitable distribution among 
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surface owners, and if we are permitted 
a reasonable measure of co-operation, it 
will be possible for us not only to in- 
crease the total recovery, but to produce 
it more cheaply, and with less capital 
investment. We can insure long years 
of prosperity to the communities in which 
we operate, as contrasted to the mush- 
room developments so familiar to us: 
booms, that leave in their wake deserted 
towns, wrecked banks, and impoverished 
merchants. We will be able to furnish 
steady employment, to build up a reserve 
of raw material, and to insure a stable 
and continuing tax income in the com- 
munities where we operate—commensu- 
rate with the values produced. 
Government Accepts Estimates 

The government, in its depletion allow- 
ances, accepts the engineering estimates 
of recovery. The old theory of discovery 
rights was doubtless the best possible 
when it was enunciated; but if these 
rights can be determined with substan- 
tial accuracy, there ig no more reason 
why one operator should steal oil or gas 
from beneath his neighbor’s land than 
that he should take coal, iron, or any 
other property. 

The oil industry under the old pro- 
gram of “getting thar fustest with the 
mostest” wells has built up a great busi- 
ness; but in doing so it has created a 
Frankenstein which bids fair to ruin its 
ereator and destroy a most important 
national resource. Wallace E. Pratt, a 
recognized authority, recently estimated 
10,000,000,000 bbls. of oil in sight, and 
said we are now using 900,000,000 bbls. 
a year. He says it will take 30 years to 
produce this 10,000,000,000 bbls., and 
that during each year of this period we 
will have to develop 1,000,000,000 bbls. 
of new discoveries, equal to 10 major 
fields ; also, on the experience of the past 
14 years we will require to explore 
3,000,000 acres per year by drilling 20,- 
000 wells. Most of the 3,000,000 acres 
thus explored will be eliminated from fu- 
ture consideration, as the production will 
come from about 2 per cent of the area 
explored. 

If Mr. Pratt is right, the industry un- 
der our present procedure will drill in 
the next 20 years 400,000 wells at an 
average cost of $50,000; total, $20,000,- 
000,000. On the other hand, scientific 
and noncompetitive drilling would pro- 
duce the same amount from one-half—or 
less than one-half—as many wells, at one- 
half the expense; and when we had done 
that, we would still have the recover- 
able oil left in the sands, because of bet- 
ter engineering practices under such a 
plan. In fine, unit development and equit- 
able distribution promise to double our 
recoveries from a given field, at half the 
cost of drilling. 


Dare Not Reject Program 

Can we reject such a program? I say 
we do not dare. It seems to me that if 
the industry shall merit confidence in 
either its financial operations or in its 
atittude toward conservation, it must 
forthwith solve this, its greatest prob- 
lem. To fail will be to admit that our 
industry can only be managed under 
martial law. 

President MHoover’s statement, from 
which I have quoted, assures us of gov- 
ernmental co-dperation. Unquestionably, 
the overwhelming majority of the indus- 
try agrees with him. Let me quote brief- 
ly from some men whose qualifications 
to speak will hardly be questioned. On 
September 21, R. C. Holmes, president 
of The Texas Company, wrote me: 

“I am definitely of the opinion that it 
probably is perfectly sound busisess and 
ethical for a man to have the right to do 
with his property as he sees fit in most 
eases, but that when action on his part 
(as applies to the production of crude 
petroleum) forces an action on his neigh- 
bor, regardless of market conditions or 
prices, it is in principle unsound and can 
be very unfair.” 

And Henry M. Dawes, president of the 
Pure Oil Co., on September 19, wrote 


me: 

“The law of the jungle is that ‘finders 
are keepers.’ With the exception of the 
migratory products of oil and gas, this 
principle is not supported by statute. 
Production of oil and gas in the past 
has been largely. governed by the effort 
of producers to run their drills down so 





fast that they will get not only their own 
oil, but that which really belongs to 
their neighbors. This is the practice which 
is responsible for 90 per cent of the 
havoc occasioned by irrational, unregu- 
lated production. The proper recognition 
of property rights is possible through the 
co-operative operation of oil pools as 
units. If the predatory instinct of human 
nature should ever be mitigated by ap- 
peal to enlightened self interest, it is 
perfectly possible, legally and physically, 
to evolve a system of civilized operation.” 
Unprofitable Methods 

From D. J. Moran, president of the 
Continental Oil Co., I quote this vigor- 
ous pronouncement : 

“T am definitely of the opinion that 
each separate owner is entitled to a 
share of the oil and gas produced from 
an area on a per-acre basis of owner- 
ship. The present cut-throat methods of 
extracting oil as fast as it is possible to 
secure it have proven to be very unprof- 
itable.” 

Also, W. H. Berg, vice president of the 
Standard Oil Co. of California, wrote me 
on September 30, as follows: 

“The most logical solution of the prob- 
lems of overproduction of crude oil is the 
unit plan for the development of pools, 
under which each separate owner would 
receive his proportionate share of the oil 
and gas in a pool, as opposed to the 
present scramble in which each owner 
seeks to capture as much as fast as he 
ean.” 

The number of such expressions might 
be expanded indefinitely; but it is un- 
necessary. Profoundly convinced that 
they represent the best and the prepon- 
derant judgment of the industry. I urge 
that, by unanimous vote, the institute 
agree to the two principles I have pre- 
sented. Let me restate them: 

1. That unit operation, which we 
have heretofore approved, should be prac- 
ticed in all new developments, and intro- 
duced as fast as possible in old ones; and 
that we set up machinery to bring about 
the removal of any obstacle to this pro- 
gram, through state legislation. 

2. That the owner of the surface is 
entitled only to his ratable share of the oil 
and gas in a common pool, and we will 
unite to seek to bring about acceptance 
of this principle in the laws of the oil- 
producing states. ° 

Trustees For a Vital Resource 

I am convinced, gentlemen, that we 
are going to have legislation, whether we 
will or not. Those who want better 
methods of producing oil should be per- 
mitted to use them; others should be 
compelled. The signs of the times make 
it plain that delay on our part will not 
be tolerated. An industry that has seen 
half its production under martial law, 
and all of it under the accusation of in- 
competence and profligacy, may well take 
stock of its future. It is no longer of any 
use to inveigh against governmental in- 
terference with business, or to denounce 
as revolutionists any who disagree with 
us. The country, the world, looks upon 
us as trustees for a vital resource. Our 
administration of that trust has not been 
satisfactory. If we are to retain our 
trusteeship, if we are to keep our hold 
on this industry, we must win back a 
publie confidence that we have lost. 


EASTERN FIELDS 


(Continued from Page 67) 
very tight and shows a.high rock pres- 
sure. The Herwig test is 100 feet lower 
on the ridge. Tentative plans have been 
made for piping the town of Somerset for 
gas from that pool, a local company hold- 
ing the franchise and at present making 
plans for a distributing system. The 
company has figured that the supply is 
ample at the present time and with con- 
tinued drilling in that vicinity more than 
sufficient reserves can be set up. 
SOUTHEAST OHIO 

Hight completions were reported from 
southeast Ohio, and these included two 
gas wells which were fair tests, and six 
oil wells with an initial production of 63 
bbls. The largest producer was in the 
shallow drilling in Medina County, and 
was the test of F. Barnhard and others 
on the J. W. Funk farm, Lot 6, in the 
northeast quarter of Harrisville Town- 
ship. It was completed at a depth of 
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434 feet and after shot produced 40 bbls. 
the first day. In the same county but in 
Chatham Township, E. R. Edson & Son 
Co. completed two more producers. On 
Lot 7, Section 13, their No. 20 on the 
Daniel Ross was completed at 390 feet 
and made 4 bbls. the first day after shot. 
On Lot 4, Section 13, their No. 24 on 
the productive George W. Packard No. 1 
lease made 4 bbls. also the first day after 
shot and from a depth of 421 feet. 

In Monroe County, further production 
was found in the test of Gordon Green 
and others on the W. W. Draper farm, 
Section 11, Franklin Township. This 
well was drilled in the Injun sand at a 
depth of 1,330 feet. It produced 10 bbls. 
the first day natural. In Noble County, 
and in the well defined limits of the 
Chaseville Pool, C. W. Rich and others 
drilled a second test on the J. K. and 
William Laughlin farm in the SE, Sec- 
tion 18, Seneca Township. It was com- 
pleted in the Berea grit at 1,496 feet and 
produced 1 bbl. natural the first day 
which was increased to 3 bbls. a day 
after shot.. In Vinton County, the Pow- 
ers Oil & Gas Co. completed No. 7 on the 
Cameron §S, Clark farm, near Bollins 
Mills, Section 4, Knox Township. It is 
a grit sand well at 1,090 feet, making 
about 2 bbls. a day after shot. 

Gas Wells 

Muskingum County had two fair gas 
wells as the result of tests. In the NK, 
Section 11, Washington Township, the 
Ohio Fuel Gas Co. drilled a test on the 
H. A. Mangold farm in the Clinton sand 
to a depth of 3,938 feet. It is showing 
good for 1,000,000. feet a day. In Falls 
Township of this county, the same com- 
pany drilled a test on the John Seibaugh 
farm, also in the Clinton sand, down 3,- 
762 feet. It is rated good for 5,000,000 
feet a day. 

Drilling in Ohio 

In Meigs County, James Simpson and 
others are drilling on the Thomas Jack- 
son farm in Sutton Township. In Wash- 
ington County, Homer Newhart and oth- 
ers have a second test drilling on the 
Maggie Lisk farm, Section 3, Ludlow 
Township. In Noble County, the Per- 
main Oil & Gas Co. has a test drilling 
on the C. I. McKee farm, Section 13, 
Olive Township, and past the 1,200-foot 
level. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

New oil production is very scarce in 
West Virginia and there was but one new 
oil well reported. It is the test of W. C. 
Wilson and others on the A. B. Hersman 
farm in the Henry district, Clay County, 
which was completed in the Injun sand 
and is showing for a 5-bbl. a day pumper. 
Drilling in this county, and in the limits 
of the pool there, has been discontinued 
since the low prices of crude. Since the 
lifting of the proration ban, there has 
been considerable cleaning out and shoot- 
ing of old producers. The Virginian Gas- 
oline & Oil Co. shot its No. 13 on the 
J. B. Castro farm and raised its produc- 
tion from 4 to 8 bbls. a day. The South 
Penn Oil Co. did the same with its No. 51 
O. D. Stockley, and raised the production 
from 11 to 25 bbls. a day. In DeKalb 
district, Gilmer County, the same com- 
pany cleaned out No. 6 C. W. Goff and 
increased production from 5 to 8 bbls., 
and in the same district the Hope Con- 
struction & Refining Co. shot and cleaned 
out its test on the R. L. Weaver farm 
raising the production from 3 to 7 bbls. 

Gas Wells 

In Cabell County there were two com- 
pletions. On the waters of Dry Fork, 
Grant district, the Monickel Gas Co. com- 
pleted No. 30 EB. S. Jacks in the Brown 
shale and has a fair gas well. On the 
banks of Mud River, in Grant district, 
the General Gas Co. completed its second 
test on the William Chambers farm, also 
in the Brown shale, and it is rated good 
for 250,000 feet a day. This well is about 
2,200 feet south of the test on this farm. 

The activity in Calhoun County contin- 
ued and four wells were completed. In 
Lee district, the Evans Oil & Gas Co. 
drilled a second test on the John Evans 
farm in the Injun sand and has a fair gas 
well. In the same district, the Crummies 
Creek Fuel Corp. completed No. 3 on the 
Oliver Brannon farm at a depth of 1,747 
feet and in the Injun sand. It is also a 
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welder averaged 60 joints a day 
and 70 on 5 1-2 in. pipe. 


strong and tight. 
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Lindewelding technique differs from the neutral flame 

welding technique in that it employs a special rod, a 

special flame adjustment, and the “backhand” method of 
blowpipe manipulation. Our motion picture,“The Linde- 

weld Process for Pipe Line Construction,” reveals the 

actual steps in making a Lindewelded j oint. This picture, 

furnished in 16 mm. and 35 mm. safety film, will be loaned+ 
free of charge to pipe line officials and welding or engi- 

neering societies. You can obtain it by writing to any 

Linde District Office. 
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N a Lindewelded natural gas line in Texas, each 


on 6 5-8 in. pipe, 


This record is not unusual. Lindewelding with an 
ordinary blowpipe increases speed 30 to 60 per cent. and 
lowers consumption of welding materials 35 to 40 per 
cent. With a special Lindewelder blowpipe, speed is 
further increased and welding becomes almost automatic. 

Pipe lines laid by this new method of oxy-acetylene 
welding pass every test. Lindewelds are permanently 


Procedure Controls for Lindewelding are available to 
all Linde customers through Linde Process Service. Con- 
sult our nearest district office for complete information. 





THE LINDEWELDER 


A special appliance which further 
increases the speed of Linde- 
welding, and makes the welding 





° operation almost automatic. 
THE LINDE AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY PEI np 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation —.. —— Phe 
j Boston Indianapolis St.Louis 
126 Producing Plants UCC) 627 Warehouse Stocks Chicas ——,. eee 
IN CANADA, DOMINION OXYGEN COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO Deaver Minneapolis False 














LINDE OXYGEN - PREST-O-LITE ACETYLENE + OXWELD APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES - UNION CARBIDE 
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gas well. On the waters of Annamoriah 
Creek, Sheridan district, Thomas Crowley 
drilled a third well on the William Cooper 
farm in the Berea sand and completed it 
fora gas well, In Center district, Bicker- 
~y and others completed a test on the 

A. Stallman farm at 2,323 feet and 
2 the Berea sand. It is showing for a 
small gasser. 

In Marion County, the Owens Illinois 
Glass Co. drilled its No. 145 Z. E. Michael 
farm in Paw Paw district to a depth of 
3.044 feet. It will make a small gas well. 
Jn Roane County, J. P. Young and others 
drilled a test on the Holly Walker farm 
in Spencer district to the Berea sand and 
it is showing for a small gasser. The 
only dry hole was the Winifrede Co.’s 
No. 15 on its Wrightsville lease in Cabin 
Creek district, Kanawha County. 

The recapitulation for the week’s work 
in West Virginia shows one oil producer, 
5 bibs. initial, eight gas wells and one 
dry hole. 

Drilling in West Virginia 

In Roane County the following work is 
noted: In Curtis district, the deep test 
of the United Fuel Gas Co. on the J. W. 
Hinzman farm is past the 8,000-foot level, 
the last report being 8,040 feet. In the 
same section the Reedy Oil & Gas Co. has 
a second test on the A. J. Paugh farm 
down to 1,625 feet, and W. H. Heeter is 
rigging up for a second well on the Robert 
Knopp farm. In Smithfield district, the 
Ohio Valley Gas Co. is down 1,450 feet 
on the D. M. Ferrell heirs farm. In 
Spencer district, J. P. Young and others 
have a rig standing on the Dan Connelly 
farm. George Smith and others are rig- 
ging up on the C. A. Kendall farm, same 
district. In Reedy district, the Heck Oil 
Co. has the material on the ground for a 
fifth well on the H. W. Allen farm. 

Work in Calhoun County continues ac- 
tive. In Lee district, F. F. MeIntosh 
has two wells drilling. No. 3 on the J. 
Duskey farm is down to 1,765 feet, and 
No. 4 on the John Riddle farm is drilling 
at 550 feet. This operator has the ma- 
terial on the ground for No. 3 on the Fox 
and Morgan lease, and has made a loca- 
tion on the Carr Shaffer farm. L. L. 
Townsend and others are drilling in this 
district on the Sylvester Brannon farm 
and the test is down 1,840 feet. In the 
same section, Ed Hess and others are 
down 2,110 feet in a second well on the 
John Evans farm. In Sherman district, 
Creed Barker and others have their test 
on the Glory Hathaway farm drilling at 
1775 feet. In Center district, W. H. 
Bickel is down 600 feet in No. 5 on the 





J. M. Bennett heirs farm. This operator 





has a rig standing for a second test on 
the George D. Starkey farm. In Sheri- 
dan district, Roy Waggoner and others 
have reached 1,900 feet on the Clay Chen- 
owith farm. On the Gay Wilson farm, 
Creed Barker and others are drilling at 
1,920 feet. In the same section, T. J. 
Crawley is drilling No. 4 on the William 
Cooper farm and has reached 1,875 feet. 
The Chemical Oil Co. is at 1,900 feet in 
its No. 5 on the A. T. Yoke farm, 

In this district, the Conservation Oil 
& Gas Co. has a rig standing for a second 
test on the James Kerby farm. In Wash- 
ington district, the Eastern State Gas Co. 
is drilling a second well on the Lubana J. 
Jarvis farm and has reached 620 feet. In 
Sherdian district, the United Fuel Gas 
Co. is down 1,661 feet in No. 4,319 on 
the Ida Shroyer farm, and W. W. Dailey 
and others are drilling at 1,690 feet on 
the Rome Bowers farm. 

Among the new operations, the Wood- 
yal Gas Co. has made a location on the 
Charles Honaker farm in Union district, 
Lincoln County, and Pridemore and Ad- 
kins are rigging up for a second test on 
the M. Miller and R. Topper lease in 
Jefferson district. In Trap Hill district, 
Raleigh County, Godfrey L. Cabot is 
drilling his No. 3 on the Beaver Coal Co. 
lease at below the 2,500-foot level. 


SOUTHWEST PENNSYLVANIA 


There was but one well completed in 
southwest Pennsylvania. It was J. L. 
Garard & Co.’s No. 38 on the J. L. Ga- 
rard No. 2 farm in Greene Township, 
Greene County. It was completed at 650 
feet and in the Dunkard sand and is es- 
timated good for a 4-bbl, pumper. 

The H. D. Freeland & Co. test on the 
D. T. Freeland farm is due in soon, hav- 
ing reached 3,010 feet. This is in Wayne 
Township, Greene County. In Perry 
Township, the Philadelphia Oil Co. has 
started drilling a test on the A. B. Wade 
farm and is down about 200 feet. 





JOHN L. KIRKLAND DEAD 


WHEELING, W. Va.,—Nov. 6.—John 
L. Kirkland, age 74, for years general 
superintendent of the South Penn Oil 
Co. in the West Virginia district and 
later an oil producer in Oklahoma and 
Texas, died here last night. Mr. Kirk- 
land had lived in Wheeling for the past 
24 years. Mrs. Kirkland survives, to- 
gether with a son, Albert E. Kirkland, 
an oil operator in Tulsa, Okla., and sev- 
eral daughters. 








LOUISIANA-ARKANSAS PROVEN AREAS 





(Continued from Page 58) 


Roy Baker’s No. 1 Sabine Lbr. Co., Sec. 1-7-12 
330 ft. S and W, 


W. M. Coates’ No. 1 Bowman-Hicks, 


of C, Sec. 2-7-1232 ...... viéwan 


Dengail O. & G. Co.'s No, 3 Nulton, 330 ft. Nand B, 


SW cor. NW NE, Sec. 1-7-1383 ... 
0. A. Gautier et al’s No. 1 Mischell, 
N, SW cor. SE NW, Sec. 30-8-12 


Hawkins & Antoon’s No. 1 Newton, Sec, 1- 1- 41° 


Hudson & Bird’s No. 


ohebie-« -. W.O.S.R. 2,548 ft. 
. W.O.S.R. 2,441 ft. 


--Drig. 1,450 ft. 


330, tt. BE ‘160 “tt. 


eee-----8.D; W.O. 2,532 ft. 
eceeapes W.O.S.R. 2,609 ft. 


1 Walden, 480 ft. N, 300 ™ E, 
SW cor. SW NE, Sec. 26-8-11 .... ae 


coees 8.D. 1,800 ft. 


M. J. Kissick’s No. 1 Brown Lbr. Co, Sec. 1-7- ii, 1,- 


070 ft. S, 1,225 ft. E, NW cor. NE 


SW cor. NE SW, Sec. 2-7-11 


peat ane tits ai - 8.D, 
Zeke Lohman’s No. 1 oe 660 ft. BE, 330 ft. N, 


eee eee ee ee 


for fuel 600 ft. 


-«+-8.D. 1,606 ft. 


or Oil Co.’s No. 18 Bowman-Hicks, 1,280 ft. S, 275 


E, NW cor. SW NW, Sec. 15-7-12 .... 
ne & Neely’s No. 3 Byrd, Sec. 1-7-11 .. 


lL K. MeGuffin’s No. 1 Bush, NW cor. 
OC eee 
Ben Merritt, tr.’s No. 2 Byrd, Sec. 1-7-11 


Ohio Oil Ca’s No. 12 Bowman-Hicks, Sec, 2-1-12. 160” 


2 ft. N and W, SE cor. NE NE ...... 
Ww. 


Perritt’s No. 6 Bowman-Hicks, Sec. 2-7-12, 150 
NE 


-Drig. lime and shale 4,079 ft. 
-S.D. 400 ft. 


400 ft. 
88 ft. 


-+++Set 6%-in. csg. 2,208 ft. 


ft. S and W, NE cor. SE NE ........... Seecrcocces Rigging up. 
Eddie Self’s No, 2 Jacob, Sec. 1-7-11 .......... --+Drig. 1,910 ft. 
Stovall, tr.’s No. 2 Nulton, 241 ft. N, "330 ft. w, E 

cor. NE NW, Sec, 1-7-13 ..... ec edecscdciccocs:- ++---Drig. 2,190 ft. 


N P. 
Interstate Nat. Gas Co.’s No. 27-C Howard, 660 ft. 8 


and B, from C, Sec. 32-20-3e ....... 


Nemours Corp.’s No. 1-C Harrell, Sec. 7-20-4¢, 1,980 ft. 


S and B, of NW cor. 


ee ee teen 


-++Drig. 2,050 ft. 


--.Drig. 2,080 ft. 


steer 


Stovall Gas Co.’s No. 2 Howard, Sec. 32-20-3e, 1,320 


ft. S, 1,980 ft. W, NE cor. 


- 1.470 ft. 


ARKANSA 
UNION COUNTY—EL DORADO 
see a & R. Co.’s No. 9-A G. P. Hayes, 242 ft. S, 246 
W, NE cor, Lot 5, NE, Sec. .4-16-15..............Cored rock salt 6,071-85 ft. 
Sainsen Prod. Co.’s No. 1 Wingfield, NE cor. SE NW, ; 


Sec. 16-19-15 ........ eeebacese 


eeeeee rae 


eccercocese --8.D. 2,608 ft. 
URBANA 


UNION COUNTY— 





cor. S% NW, Sec, 11-18-13 ..... 





Marine Oil Co.’s No. 2-E Thompson, “330 tt. N, ‘330 “tt. 
E, SW cor. NE NE, Sec. 10-18-13 ..... 


Marine Oil Co.'s No. 1 Winn est., 330 ft. S and E, NE 


-++-T.A. 3,586 ft. 


teeee--eeeeee Location, 
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Wilson & Chapman’s No. 1-B Hadley, Sec. 3-18-13, 330 





shale 2,600 ft. 


tt. B and W, NB cor. BH MW ..cccc- secs asia @6-0% 
EAST T TEXAS 
PANOLA COUNTY 
Daisy ‘O. & G. Co.’s No. 1 Rucks, Jno. Palmer Sur. .....S.D. 3,270 ft. 
Dillon & Braham’s (was W. G. Banks et al’s) No. 1 


- Drig. 


Cc. O. Baldwin, 1,395 ft. W, 1,362 ft. S, NE cor. 

Baldwin 290 ac. in Hampton West Sur. .. -S.D. 1,555 ft. 
Nat. Gas Prod. Co.’s No. 8 Floyd, 50 ft. S and ‘100 tt. 

W from No. 1 Floyd, Ben C. Jordan Sur. ........... Rigging up. 
United Prod. Corp.’s No, 17 Steele, 1,320 ft. N, 660 ft. 

W, SE cor. C. D. Steele Ise., in B. C. Jordan Sur. .. Location, 


Ferguson-Fuller et al’s No, 1 Sours et al, Sec. 34-6n- 











le, 665 ft. EB, 60 ft. S, NW cor. SW .............+. .- Set 15%-in, 42 ft.; drig. 600 ft. 
Howie & Howie's No. 1 fee, Sec. 34-6-le, 400 ft. EB, 570 
SS. ££ YS. er eee eee Derrick 
Millsaps College’s No. 1 fee, Sec. 34-6n-le, 2,225 ft. N, 
BEES GE. W. GD GOR. GOB. ccccccccses sie ccceessvccece Location 
RANKIN COUNTY 
Cummins & Montgomery’s No. 1 Ivey, Sec. 13-5n-le, 
NE Lot 10, Blk. D, E. Jackson Pl., first addn, .... Derrick pattern. 
J. E. Grandstaff et al’s No. 1 East, Sec. 12-5n-le, 1,- 
286 2. W and 6i6 ft. N, BE BW ..rccccscvcecercos S.D. for csg. 2,356 ft. 
McGuire et al’s No. 1 Motor, Sec, 12-5n-le, 1,763 ft. N, 
1,800 £0. W, BIB COP. ..cccccccscvevcesicccscecoscccssc MOt 10im, 86 ft.; drig. 275 ft. 
Muse & Muse’s No. 1 Seany, Sec. 12-5n-le, 2,670 ft. E, 
FF St. eS ee ee eee . Rigging up. 
Muse & Muse’s No. 1 Wright, Sec, 12-5n-le, 169 ft. Ww, 
3a 5 RY UFLlUS re ere ee Set 10-in., 91 ft.; drig. 105 ft. 
Orr’s No. 1 Casey, Sec, 12-5n-le, 540 ft. E and 1,920 
3 ef errr reese rere - Comp. 35,000,000 ft. gas 2,378 ft. 
WILDCAT OPERATIONS IN MISSISSIPPI 
CLARKE COUNTY 
Company, farm and location— Remarks: 
Gulf Ref. Co.’s No. 1-A Long Bell Lbr. Co., C SW SW, 
WO. BORED occ ccccccevcvccecs: 6e0esge eccceeees-- Tested 30 ft. oil and 60 ft. S.W. 
3,700 ft. 
HINDS COUNTY 
Atkins et al’s No. 1 Crane Lawrence, Sec. 23-6n-le, 300 
Se. T BES Ot. Me, CW Gam. WEEE OD oc cccccccccssccveses Location 
Howard Oil Co.’s No. 1 Jackson College, C NW NW, 
Cty DMD £tisbbs hahnes ieee eesaeabesee bebacse<scs 8.D. 74 ft 
Southern Pet. Co.’s No. 1 “Wilson (was Tri- State oO. & 
G. Co.’s), 320 ft. E, 240 ft. N, SW cor. SE NE, 
RG, BED. w00n 6600410669 586 60006000 ds + 00000020000% S.D. 20 ft; W.O. 
F. E. Stewart et al’s No. 1 Miss. Cotton Seed Products 
Co., Sec, 4-5n-le, 320 ft. S and 440 ft. W of NE 
GOs TE 66-02 cccceceecccece cs names enegenues «0s Derrick. 
HUMPH REYS COUNTY 
Danciger O. & G. Co.’s No. 1 Belgrade Lbr. Co. C 
NW, Sec. 29-l4n-4w ......... ovtcideiienmltin tee Bihan eines - Drig. shale 2,650 ft. 


JASPER COUNTY 
Bay Springs Pet. Co.’s No. 1 Keyes, C NW NB, Sec. 
2-12-9 


SUesbhusGebebScrseeets cammiebobbabomedtne - 8.D. 2,360 ft. 
LOWNDES COUNTY 
Lowndes County Oil & Dev. Co.’s No. 1 Carr est., Sec. 
34-17-16e, 1,320 ft. E, 330 ft. 8S, NW cor. Sec. APE Derrick. 
MONROE COUNTY 
Amory Dev. Co.’s No. 1 Bourland, Sec. 2-13-19 ........ S.D. 3,015 ft. 


McAlpine et al’s No. 1 Cowart, second hole, Sec. 2-12-19.. Drig. sandy lime 3,740 ft. 
NEWTON COUNTY 
Bob Dalton’s No. 1 Majure, 400 ft. N, 300 ft. E of SW 
OSB. BER Bee. BOO SIS oc cccccccecrvcccecccceessecsse S.D. 847 ft. 
NOXUBEE COUNTY 
Thompson & Donohue’s No. 1 Donohue, Sec. 25-16n-17e. 
RANKIN COUNTY 
Attkisson & Dyer’s No. 1 Valentour, 200 ft. S, 200 ft. 
BE, NW cor., Sec. 18-5m-2e ........eeeeeees nee ee ooo. 3.D. 1,423 ft. 
Gulf Ref. Co.’s No. 1-A Hanna, Sec, 23- “én- DE, cépctecece Drig. chalk 2,920 ft. 
Majestic O. & G. Co.’s No. 1 Elton Lbr. Co., Sec, 10-4n-3e. Derrick. 

Square Deal O. & G. Co.’s No, 1 — NW cor. SE 
DoE OME, o:0:5:000.50 00s ceperenccesmecees 
United Gas Public Service Co.'s No. 1- ‘A McLaurin, os 
950 ft. E, 660 ft. 8, NW cor. SW, Sec. 8-5n-2e ...... Drig. hard sandy lime 3,000 * 
SCOTT COUNTY 


. Tested dry 1,735 ft. 


-- Set 4%-in, 2,495 ft. 


M. U. Culley et al’s No. 1 Owens, Sec, 2-8-9 .... .- Derrick. 
WARREN COUNTY 
Eagle Bend O. & G. Co.’s No. 1 — SW cor. SW 
Be Se SD cece wdccces céccncescccaceserceccccce --S.D. 2,607 ft. 


United Gas Public Service Co.’ 8 ‘No. 1 Techula Co-Op- 
erative Store, 1,980 ft. W, 660 ft. N, SE cor. SE, 
ee GD Rovnwedc0secsccbcs.- asecccocbdecstscess Drig. 3,091 ft. 


P. J. McAlpine’s No. 1 Henly (was Cumberland Oil 

Co.’s No. 1 Henly), SE NW, Sec. 15-21n-lle ...... 

WINSTON COUNTY 

Miss. Drig. Co.’s No. 1 Scarbrough, NW cor., Sec. 15- 
12-14 


-8.D. 1,800 ft. 


-8.D. 4,080 ft.; repairing boiler. 








WILDCAT OPERATIONS IN LOUISIANA-ARKANSAS 


(Continued from Page 58) 
R. A. Keaton’s No. 1 Stephens, Sec. 25-10-6, 320 ft. N 
and W, SE cor. NW NW 
Mid-West Prod. Co., Inc.’s No. 1 H. Brown, Sec, 34-11- . 
10, 200 ft. W, 230 ft. S, NE cor. SE ........ eeéecces MIGSINE UP. 
Cc. M. Talley et al’s No. 1 C. M. Talley, 1,980 ft. W, 
660 ft. 8S, NB cor. SE, Sec, 29-11-10 ..............+-S.D. 1,380 ft. 
OUACHITA PARISH 
Wilson & Mitchell’s No. 1 Williams, Sec, 5-16-le, 330 
ft. B, 240 ft. 8, NW cor. SW SE 


RED 
La. Oil Dev. Co.’s No. 2 La. Delta Pecan Co., 2,950 
ft. S, 300 ft. EB, NW cor., Sec. 27-13-11 
Mack Jourden Co.’s No. 1 Lockett, 4,036 ft. 





s, 1,080 ft. 





E, NW cor, SW, Sec. 29, in Sec. 32-13-10 .......... 8.D. 2,550 ft. 
RICHLAND P. 
Alto Gas Co.'s No. 2 Hunt, 666 ft, S and E, NW cor., 
if EE nh aee Dv a> Kih'o'e bk bes oe OEEn € C6 04:08 + 60 Derrick, 
National Gas Co.'s No. 1 Singletary, 1,980 “ft. N, 660 
ft. W, SE cor., Sec. 20-18n-Te ........ceeeeesseee- +» S.D. 2,515 ft 
Southern Carbon Co.’ s No, 1-B C. M. Nobie, 2, "966 ft. N, 
1,525 ft. W, cor. Seca, 7, 8, 17 and 18. in Sec. 37-15-6.. Location. 
SABINE PARISH 
W. M. Coate’s No. 1 Stille, 330 ft. N, 660 ft. W, SE 
Wi. Be DED dvecdece 66 +s 0.0¥ ened Oc cdaseennets> <r Derrick. 
Davidson & Grigsby’s No. 1 Martinez, “Sec. 2-7- 13, 330 
Se ae Oe WE, Bee SP TD hive « canertaderee chcees Derrick. 
Diffie & Barnett’s No. 1 Lites (was J. W. Clark's), 330 
ft. N, 330 ft. W, SE cor. SW NW, Sec. 34-8-11..... -S.D. 105 ft. 
Exchange Pet. Co.’s No. 1-B Louisiana Long Leaf Lbr. 
Co., Sec, 35-8-11, 300 ft. N and E,.,@W cor. NE NW. Derrick. 
R. L. Gay, tr.’s No. 1-A Long Bell r. Co, 430 ft. 
S, 200 ft. W, NE cor. NW NW, Sec. 10-8-13 ...... 8.D. for wtr. 3,753 ft. 








92 









Gehrig Oil Co.’s No. 1 Skinner, Sec. 16-8-11, 615 ft. E, 





S66 ft. B NW cor, MW wcscccccccccccccscccccee -S.D. for water 104 ft. 
W. M. Coates’ No, 1-A Bowman-Hicks, 330 ft. S and E, 

NW cor. SW SW, Sec. 18-77-13 .....ccesccceceeececes Drig. 2,500 ft. 

T. M. LeGrand’s No, 1 Peterson, 330 ft. N and E of C, 
Be, SErFoEN cccoecccoccsccceccbecbesesedsosecssseede Arranging to set 6-in. 2,243 ft. 
J. J. Keen, tr.’s No. 1 Belton (no check), Sec. 31-9-13 ..S.D. 2,039 ft. 
A. H. Thames’ No. 1 Edward est., 150 ft. NW SE cor. 
NE SB, Sec. 8-B-18 .nccccsccccccesscccccsscsesseces S.D. 1,200 ft. 
TENSAS PARISH 
U. A. Duvall et al’s No. 1 Martin Jacob, 150 ft. S, 160 
ft. W, NB cor., Sec, 1-14-Lle ...ccccccsccccesse: S.D. 3,060 ft. 
A. R. Willis et al’s No. 1 Currey, 1,320 ft. 8, 1,320 ft. 
BE, NW cor., Sec, 39-11-12 2... ccccce--cossevcccces 8.D. 3,545 ft. 
ARKANSAS 
CHICOT COUNTY 
R. R. Smith’s No. 1 Lytle, 660 ft. N, 660 ft. EB, C, Sec. 
Be BBB ccccccccccccccccccssecces secececenecsesccoose T.A. 2,975 ft. 
COLUMBIA COUNTY 
Kendall Oil Co.’s No. 1 Fullenweider, Rhea & Kitchen, 
Bee. 18-17-BS on. cc ccccccessccrscersescesesees «-- 8.D.; W.O. 814 ft. 
CLAY COUNTY 
8. C. Jeffus’ No. 1 Underwood, 610 ft. N, 350 ft. W, C, 
NW SE, Sec, 4-20-88 2... cccccccccse + sececcecsevees S.D. 1,280 ft. 
CLEVELAND COUNTY 
Crum & Stillwell’s No. 1 E. R. Bell, Sec. 10-10s-12w .... Rigged up and 8.D. 
CLEBURNE COUNTY 
(Cable tools) 
Donnelly-Craver et al’s No. 1 Donophan Lbr. Co., SE 
Cor, NW, Sec, 88-11-9 .....6.-ceeecccecsccsees S.D. 3,740 ft. 
CRAWFORD COUNTY 
Ozark Nat. Gas Co.’s No. 1 Hammond, C SE SE, Sec. 
GOED ccccesc cekicbenchOéankehnehncteeoer 1 cheenees Reaming 1,675 ft. 
DALLAS COUNTY 
E. C. Brewer’s No. 1 W. E. Hillman, 330 ft. EB, 40 ft. 

8, NW cor, SE NE, Sec. 20-10-13 Cocccsessoeecre S.D; W.O. 2,869 ft. 
J. H. James, tr.’s No. 1 Fordyce Lbr.. Co., 200 ft. 8. 

200 ft. E, NW cor. NE, Sec. 11-9-15 ........ ...«e++e-8.D. funds 2,520 ft. 
Zepp O. & G. Co.'s No. 3 Hillman, Sec. 20-10-13, 180 ft. 

N, 450 ft. E, SW cor. NW NE .......6-- scene Location. 

Zepp O. & G. Co.’s No. 2 Hillman, 450 ft. E, 340 ft. 8, 
TW Cat, GE WEED cccccccscesvcceuscsveresecceses . Dry and abnd. 2,688 ft. 
HOT SPRINGS COUNTY 
Star Ojl Co.’s No, 1 a 285 ft. S, 285 ft. W, 
NE cor., Sec. 11-56-16 cocceepascopeoncesesecess 8.D. 1,300 ft. 
‘ LINCOLN COUNTY 
Lawrence Cook, tr.’s No. 1 McGhee Planting Co., 420 
ft. 8, 200 ft. W, NE cor. NE SW, Sec, 5-8-7 ...... S.D. 2,800 ft. 
TTLE RIVER COUNTY 
Roberts Oil Co.’s No. 1 H. J. Russell, 330 ft. B, 330 ft. 
8, NW cor., Sec, 26-12-19 .....2--cccecseceesseecees Location. 
Stephens et al’s Nor 1 Dierke Lbr. Co., Sec, 29-12s-31w, 
160 ft. 8, 330 ft. EB, NW cor. NE NW «++-Rigging up. 
LOGAN ‘COUNTY 
J. H. Flowers’ No, 1 J. H. White, Sec. 13-6-26 .... ---8.D.; W.O. 3,570 ft. 
TILLER COUNTY 
W. E. Noel et al’s No. 1 Dickson hrs, 1,980 ft. W, 660 
ft. 8S, NE cor., Sec. 11-20-27 ............ -S.D. 1,955 ft. 
OUACHITA COUNTY 
Bolin & McLeon’s No. 1 L. D. Nealy, 160 ft. S, 150 ft. 

W, NE cor. SE SW, Sec. 26-16-15 .......cceceecseees Comp. 50 bbls. 2,112 ft. 
Copenhaven et al’s No. 2 Berg, C SE SB, Sec. 13-15-17 ..S.D. for funds 532 ft. 
M. 8. M. Oil Co.’s No. 4 Arnold & Doyle, Sec. 23-16- 

16, 200 ft. S and BE, NW cor. SW SE ......... ..» Drig. 1,850 ft. 

PIKE COUNTY 
EB. R. Henderson’s No. 1 Tilyou, 660 ft. W, 500 ft. 8S, 

NE cor. NE SB, Sec. 26-8-14 .......-ceeeeseesss +++ T.A. 2,909 ft. 
EB. R. Henderson’s No. 1 J. L. Lee, 400 ft. S, 350 ft. EB, 

NW cor, SW SB, Sec. 81-8-24 ........ceeceecseeces 8.D; W.O. 1,020 ft. 
BE. R. Henderson's No. 1 W. B, East, 200 ft. S, 150 ft. 

We, FEED CR BOG. BRDHED cece esses ceceezeesscesaces 8.D. 338 ft. 

PRAIRIE COUNTY 
Powell Creek O. & G. Co.’s No. 1 Kloss, NE SW, Sec. 
S-EM-BW cccccccccccccesses O00 0 0+ serene neheacinenett< Partly rigged up and S.D. 
SCOTT COUNTY 
Heavener O. & G. Co.'s No. 1 Riser, Sec. 36-4-26 ....... 8.D; T.D. 1,436 ft. 
Waldron O. & G. Co.’s No. 1 White, NE cor. SW NW, 
Gem SPR. occccscdcewtabbace + céunueecieusne S.D; waiting on cag. 1,860 ft. 


SEVIER COUNTY 


Tristate Oil Co.'s No, 1 McCown, Sec. 34-8-32, 85% SW...Partly rigged up and S.D. 
UNION COUNTY 

Drillers Oil & Dev. Co.'s No. 1 Pickering, 220 ft. N, 

668 ft. B, SW cor. NW NB, Sec, 1-17-16 ............ Coring and testing 2,134 ft. 
H. H. Helms’ No. 1 C. H. Murphy, NE cor. NW NE, 

Bem, GR ESTES oon cb bbss cote pases terres seegeeeesone Rigging up. 
Joe Modisette et al’s No. 1 W. D. Webb, Sec. 6-18-13, 

Fee GO, WOW Ge co cseneeshcenetecscenstsecesnaaves -. Tested small show gas 2,532 ft. 
Sunby et al’s No. 2 Perdue, Sec. 33-16-14, 75 ft. 8, 

160 £0. TL WW Gof, BOG. cccccccccccccccccecssecces W.O. 3,247 ft. 

WASHINGTON COUNTY 
(Cable tools) 

C. H. Willoughby’s No. 1 Jones, Sec. 34-16-30 .......... 8.D. for funds 1,795 ft. 


YELL COUNTY 
(Cable tools) 
Tegmeir & Luckett’s No, 1 Falcon, Sec, 36-7-21 ......... 
EAST TEXAS 
BOWIE COUNTY 
Hindeman & Bell's No. 1 Merritt (was Maud-Redwater 
Oll Co,’s), 176 ft. N, 176 ft. B, SE cor. G. A 
Hardidge 100-ac, tr. on Floyd Merritt tr. in Y. &. 
Met mnmey Bar. occ cesedeccs codstes i veesicecctetcesee. 
Logan & Elliott’s No. 1 Smith, 9,600 ft. S, 2,500 ft. W, 
WB cov. Gham LOWED GO ccccecdvascescses swasecoes 
Tarkington & Jones’ No. 1 W. W. Whybark, 200 ft. 8, 
200 tt. W, SW cor. J. H. Dyer Sur. .........ccceeees + Reaming 1,510 ft. 


8.D. 5,710 ft. 


8.D. 3,310 ft. 


S.D. 4,505 ft. 


Lee Timberlake et al’s No. 2 Tidwell, 2,510 ft. N, 655 

£0. W. GIB cor. BF. BM, RieO GOR. ccccesiscccpecccccscce S.D. 3,000 ft. 

CAMP COUNTY 

McDonald Bros.’ No, 1 Tillery, 150 ft. EB, 450 ft. 8, NW 

cor. 127-ac, tr. in J. H. Murphy Sur. ............+.. 8.D. 3,600 ft. 

CASS COUNTY 

J. F. Morrisey’s No. 1 T. J. Wilson, 1,088 ft. S of N 

line, 2,376 ft. EB of W line of H.R.S., J. R. Me- 

PORTRRS BOP. coccccccccssccvcce > seeecssesccvcsevcerce 8.D. 3,670 ft. 
Davis & Pigg’s No. 1 Roy Brian, SW cor. Roy Bryan 

88-ac. tr., Albert H. Latimer Sur. .............+.-406+ D. 2,055 ft. 
Everets Drig. Co.’s No. 1 H. W. Whittington, 200 ft. 

8 and W, NE cor. 69-ac. Whittington tr., L Strong 

BE .cccccescecccoccoesandhesnces Cee Chatada + sbeccccte S.D. 3,922 ft. 
Geo. McKamie’s No. 1 R. BE. Hall, 150 ft. N, 150 ft. 

W, SE cor. Hall’s 117-ac. tr.. H. Buckler Sur. ...... D, 4,196 ft. 
Cc. E. Murdock’s No. 1 First National Bank, Evans 

eee ee eee D. 4,390 ft. 
John C. Rogers’ No. 1 I. B. Lanier, 673 ft. N, 879 ft. 

W, SE cor. Lanier 86 ac. in K. E. Welborn Sur. -8.D. 2,280 f 


Olds & King’s No, 2 Anthony, John C. Byers Sur. 


Began 10- 38: set 10-in. 60 ft. 
John C. Rogers et al’s 


No. 1 W. Q. Henderson, 3,100 ft. 


8, 3,100 ft. E, NW cor., Wm. Davis Sur. .......... --8.D. 955 ft. 
United North & South Co.'s No. 1-A Nickelberry, W. 
A. Irvin Sur., 300 ft. 8 and BE, NW cor., Nickel- 
berry 60-ac, tr. ...... Se cect ocean ae cedeescwe - Dry and abnd. 4,145 ft. 


Lloyd Oil Corp.'s No. 1 E. 8. Timmons, 150 ft. from 
N line to 260 ft. from E line of 105-ac, tr., Find- 
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ley Sur. eeecccsccce seccccessoes- SD. 8,483 ft. 
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Ryan Consolidated Pet. Corp.’s No. 1 J. M. Fuhr, 
300 ft. N of NW cor. T. J. Copelin Sur., 


¥,< 
1,675 ft. 





SW at right angles to NW SE line of O’Neal Sur. .. Derrick. 
MARION COUNTY 
Gist, Claunch & Dodson’s No. 1 Miller, 1,470 ft. E line, 
725 ft. N line, SW cor. H. Fulgran H.R. Sur. ......S.D. 300 ft. 
Geo. Hindeman et al’s No. 1 F. V. Lindsey, 2,500 ft. 
8S, most northerly N line, 3,555 ft. E most easterly 
W line, Alexander Albright Sur, ..........e-cseeeees S.D. 2,380 ft. 
PANOLA COUNTY 
Hoffer et al’s No. 1 Cameron Lbr. Co., center 1,306-ac. 
tr. in W. M. A. LaGrove Sur, ......seeeececeesceees Derrick. 


Moses & Wallace’s No. 1 Daniel, 600 ft. N and W lines, 
Mrs. Gerrell 100-ac. tr.. SW cor. Isabel Hanks Sur. 

G. A. Davidson’s No. 1 Latham, Wm. Rich Sur. ....... 

J. L. Nelson et al’s No. 1 J. W. Williams, 300 ft. 3, 
700 ft. W, NE cor. Williams’ 67-ac. tr. in Jas. 
TEOMND BOF. cece cctcccccseccscs cc ceeescoecsieees > 

United Gas Public Service Co.’s No. “ia Werner, 1,162 
ft. N, 2,418 ft. W, SE cor. D. B. Lewis Sur, ........ Coring 4,688 ft. 

RED RIVER COUNTY 
D. M. Buffington’s No. 1 Hossler, E. Hughhart Sur. --8.D, 


.Spudded and 8.D. 
-8.D. 1,548 ft. 


-8.D. 2,250 ft. 


2,795 ft. 


Johnson Pet. Co.'s No. 2 Randolph, Edw. Dean Sur. ...... S.D. 2,280 ft. 
SHELBY COUNTY 
E. L, Chapman’s No. 1 Pickering Lbr. Co., C. EB. Henry 


GORTERIA) 0.0. 0.00: 0:0.000.0.0.02 0404600 + cb edesinesrence de Set 5 3/16-in. 3,102 ft. 
Chapperell Oil Co.’s No. 2 ‘Holt, Matthew Moore Sur. ..Arrng. resume drig. 3,127 ft 















Harry Elliott's No. 1 Pickering Lbr. Co., 1,000 ft. N, 
150 ft. B, SW cor. 36lac. tr., G. H. Patterson Sur..... Rigging up. 
K. H. Francis’ No. 1 John Mims, Mary Smith Sur. ..... -8.D. 2,750 ft. 
H. H. Gracey’s No. 1 J. A. Morrison, 1,500 ft. N, 200 
ft. E, SW cor. J. A. Morris’ 109-ac, tr.. Wm. Eng- 
Mats Bur. occoccccccccccces besheocso be + ceechec+nce« 8.D. 2,600 ft. 
Henry Maulding’s No. 1 Frost Lor. Co., NE cor. Frost 
Lbr. Co,’s 80-ac. tr., A. D. Fountain Sur. ..........S.D. 3,246 ft. (corrected) 
McRoby et al’s No. 1 Windham, Wm. Leach Sur., on 
Trees SOG-OO. Gh. < coséenccedecvescocecesene -.++« Testing 2,704 ft. 
Ridgeway et al’s No. 1 Polley, Domingo Gonzales Sur. 
3,180 ft. E of SW cor., 160 ft. N at right angles 
of Polley 457-ac. tr. ........ ° TITIRTET Ll Trying to kill fresh water flow 
822 ft. 
A. D. Smith’s No. 1 Y. D. Carroll-J. A. Parker Sur., 
1,500 ft. N, 300 ft. W, SE cor. J. A. Carroll Sur. ...Dry and abnd. 3,240 ft. 
Cc. H. Tautenhahn’s No. 1 J. C. Bogard, 300 ft. S, 900 
ft. E, NW cor. J. C. awe 52-ac. tr.. Thomas 
Bee Ge. occ cnec« dewdcosevoewectpecces cogsecésecic S.D. 20 ft; 
Tenant et al’s No. 1 J. Henry, a Zz Walker Sur. ..... --S.D. 3,457 ft. 
United North & South Prod. Co.’s No. 1 Windham, 800 
ft. W, 1,050 ft. N, SE cor. of Windham 171.5-ac. 
tr. Om A. HE. Magiigh Bar. 2c ccccccccscccceccscccece -Coring 2,682 ft. * 
WILDCAT OPERATIONS IN SOUTHWEST TEXAS 
(Continued from Page 61) 
Dr. Ewell Neil’s No. 1 J. Watson, 500 ft. from W iine, 
1,700 ft. from 8 line of B. Martinez Sur. ............ T.D. 1,700 ft.; drig. 
Schneider, Rees et al’s No. 2 Claussen, 12 miles NE of 
We RONG Scviccicec@ecss bedetodece: -+-T.D. 1,050 ft.; drig. 
Tri-State Oil Co.’s No. 1 E. B. Carruth, 2,500 ft. trom 
S line, 2,560 ft. from E line of tr. in F. Bolen Sur. T.D. 770 ft. 
S. W. Blount’s No. 1 S. A. Land Co., I. Perez Sur., 
1,000 ft. to N line, 450 ft. to W line of tract........ T.D. 300 ft.; drig. 
Crawford & Terrell’s No. 1 L. F. Ridder, 1,200 ft. to N 
line, 900 feet to S line of 700-acre tract, J. A. 
De ME << co wuce dd cen ki ole obabe Ghcceantsasteneee Location. 
CALDWELL COUNTY 
Ralph Ogden’s No. 1 Nealson, 150 ft. from N and E 
lines of farm, in John B. Gray Sur. .........-...... T.D. 1,314 ft; abd. 
Ralph R. Lewis’ No. 1 Keith McGee, 600 ft. ‘from E 
and S lines of tr. in J. Pinchback Sur. .............. T.D. 50 ft; laying wtr. line. 
COMAL COUNTY 
Caldwell & Lanier’s No. 1 T. J. Byler, 175 varas from 
W line, 370 varas from N line of 320-ac. tr. in the 
H.E.&W.T. No. 6,894 Sur. ...........-.- oc ccsecscoscese T.D. 722 ft.; dropped from reports. 
DEWITT COUNTY 
Gibson & Sturm’s No. 1 Clark, Dolores Alderete Sur. ....Rigged up; standing. 
UVAL COUNTY 
Thomas & Tarver, Inc.’s No. 1 Wood-Welder, 500 ft. to 
N line, 4,320 ft. to W line of Sur. No. 102 .......... T.D. 2,160 ft.; in sand, showing 
gas. 
S. J. Carpenter et al’s No. 1 Juan etic ert Blk, 33, 
Bema BIGEE oc. ccs 20+ becsdenaeetaecsdacetess + T.D. 1,712 ft; standing. 
Frank Gravis’ No. 1 "ghallert, Sur. No. BBG... v0. 0i0--000.06506 T.D. 1,450 ft.; abnd. 
FRIO COUNTY 
A. H. Wray’s No. 1 Roche, 330 ft. from N and W lines 
of NW SE, Sec. 123, A. Hutzler Sur. ...... Gr ccorteeoc T.D. 3,100 ft.; standing. 
GUADALUPE COUNTY 
Pray & Campbell’s No. 1 Kruger, 150 ft. to E line and 
150 ft. S of Guadalupe River .......ccecceceeccveccs Rigging up. 
Barnhill et al’s No. 1 H. L. Hoffman, 450 ft. to N and 
W lines of farm, in John G. King Sur, .............. T.D. 300 ft.; drig. 
Bolling et al’s No. 1 J. E. Lennie, 850 ft. from E line, 
1,050 ft. from S line of farm, in Cortario Sur. ...... T.D. 1,859 ft.; abnd. 
Harry Bruner’s No. 2 Jim Sherrill, 330 ft. from NW 
and SW lines of tr. in Geo. Allen League .......... T.D. 180 ft; standing. 
McGarrity et al’s No. 1 A. Wesch, Jr., 150 ft. to N and 
E lines of farm, H. M. Thompson Sur. ............. T.D. 1,400 ft.; dropped from re- 
ports. 
Schleyer, Atherton and i No. 1 Ogletree, 
BOGE. TUNE BOE. cccccsccawostusbtectotccdbasasabes T.D. 1,745 ft; S.D. 
M. W. Eiser’s No. 1 Wells, 2,790 tt. to W line, ‘150 ft. 
to S line of farm in Jose de la Baume Sur. ......... Rigging up. 
GOLIAD COUNTY 
Plymouth Oil Co.’s No. 1 Parks, § miles NE Goliad...... T.D. 675 ft.; set surface csg 
Camp and Stanolind’s No, 2 Pettus, 1,589 ft. N, 63 de- 
grees 46% minutes W of No. 1 ..........-+. ..T.D. 4,520 ft; abd. 
Neal et al’s No. 1 J. M. Pettus, 10,700 ft. to S line, 
2,500 ft. to BE line of Pedro Trevino Sur. ............ -D. 410 ft.; set surface cs¢ 
HAYS COUNTY 
J. C. Jones et al’s No. 1 Byder, John Ingram Sur. ...... -D. 930 ft.; abnd. 
JIM WELLS COUNTY 
Stanolind O. & G. Co.’s No. 1 N. A. Hoffman, 6,800 ft. 
from 8 line, 10,000 ft. from W line of most easter- 
ly NE cor. of 7,000-ac. ranch in La Trinidad Sur. .. .T.D. 5,175 ft.; drig. 
KENDALL COUNTY 
Borgett et al’s No. 1 W. Haag, 3,804 ft. from N line, 
1,506 ft. from W line of W. Avery Sur, ............ T.D. 1,245 ft; S.D. 
Dixon Oil Co.’s No. 1 Ottmar Behr, 823 ft. from S 
and N lines of Jessie Wilson Sur., 3 miles S of 
GReROTERID ccccccccccscoccccccccvcdsbsvebevivebeoccees- T.D. 2,708 ft; standing. 
Sitton et al’s No. 1 Garvin, C of NE of D. L. Richard- 
son Sur. in the D. L. Richardson Sur., 1 mile NE 
Ce eee T.D. 1,482 ft; S.D. 
Fred 8S. Dibble’s No. 1 “Ellebrach, Sur. 7, N "part of 
county COCO COC CO OOr robe sereseecerccreceerceesesrs .D. 60 ft; S.D. 
Sartin’s No. 1 Lawhon, 30 ft. SE of Perkins’ No. 1 
Lawhon; taken over at 281 ft. .......0.cccceccceeeee -D. 575 ft.; abnd. 





KERR COUNTY 
Herbert Oi] Co.’s No. 1 J. D. Witt, 1,320 ft. N line, 
1,320 ft. W line of Sec, 1,923, W. H. Hamilton Sur. 











--T.D. 200 ft; standing. 
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Evans & Gant’s No. 1 Seiker-Mears, C.C.S.D.&N.G.R.G. 
Sur. No. 1,605 - T.D. 
Evans & Gant’s No. 1 E. Young, A. E. Burge Sur. No. “os. -RE 


Evans & Gant’s No. 2 Love, 150 ft. S and W line of 


4,031 ft; S.D. 
1,312 ft; standing. 


GO BEES. tor cdcenc shed cannhd dtanekiidenetebeted ss .D. 4,018 ft.; drig. 
KARNES COUNTY 
Vv. F. Neuhaus’ No. 1 Russell, 150 ft. to E line, 150 ft. 
N of Highway, in Carlos Martinez Sur. .........++++- T.D. 1,804 ft.; S.D. 
United North & South’s No. 1 Morrell, 330 ft. from W 
line, 990 ft. from S line of tr. in Carlos Martinez 
Ga covce eceuseeseconecee neeaceensdseGheseerabanenrs T.D. 2,482 ft.; reaming. 
LA SALLE COUNTY 
Buckley Ranch O. & G. Co.'s No. 1 Buckley, 200 ft. 
from 8 line, 330 ft. from W line of Sur. No. 37 ..... T.D. 3,600 ft.; coring. 
LIVE OAK COUNTY 
Henderson Coquat’s No. 1 Hewitt ........06--eeeeeeccee T.D. 400 ft; standing. 
V. G. Schimmel’s No. 1 Terrell in Mark Killely Sur. .....800 ft.; drig. 
Phillips Petroleum and Henderson Coquat’s No. 1 San- 
ger, 150 ft. to most S of N lines, 2,000 ft, to W line 
GE WAGE ccccccccecetoerces TePTreLrrrerirrr te Location. 
LEE COUNTY 
A. H. Wheeler and associates’ No. 1 fee, Bik. 47, H. 
Demahee GaP. oo. rcocesseeccceccesencoscacsscscseccess T.D. 3,525 ft; S.D. 
Cc. B. Polk et al’s No. 1 Stoltz, Hiram Donohve Sur. ....T.D. 2,300 ft; 8.D. 
Chadwick et al’s No. 1 Hickey, 1,000 ft to NW line, 300 
ft. to NE line of farm in Warrelman Sur. ........ -+-T. D. 20 ft.; spudded in. 
MAVERICK COUNTY 
I. N. Boicourt’s No. 1 Bandera, School Land ........... T.D. 2,284 ft; standing. 
McMULLEN COUNTY 
Whall, Scherer et al’s No. 1 Shiner, Henry Brewer Sur...T.D. 2,008 ft; S.D. 


A. E. Adams’ No. 1 Martin, 150 ft. NW line, 150 ft. to 
SW line of E. Melon No. 212 Sur. ......-ceeeseeeees T.D. 363 ft.; abnd. 
Jacob, Buzzini & Pickett’s No. 1 Jacob in NE part of 


COUMEF ccccccccccccccccccshhs sew eee debbe ce 6 ossceder Rigging up. 
MEDINA COUNTY 
Frank A. Brown's No. 1 Fohn, 150 ft. from E line, 790 
ft. from N line of J. F. Torry Sur. No. 113.......... T.D. 922 ft; twisted off drill stem; 
fishing. 
Genard Bros.’ No, 1 L. Crawford, 150 ft. to N and W 
lines of tr. in J. Keppler Sur. No. 478 .......... .T.D. 2,240 ft.; S.D. 
J. H. Hickey’s No. 1 Jungman at N end Chicon Lake....T.D. 650 ft; S.D. 
Star Pet. Co.'s No. 1 Medina Valley Irrigation Co., 150 
ft. from 8S and E lines of Isom Palmer Sur. No, 20....T.D. 825 ft; S.D. 


Cc. J. Webster Oil & Gas Co.'s No. 1 Adama, 2,460 ft. to 

N line, 160 ft. to E line of Jos. Hillemeyer’s No. 25. 
MILAM COUNTY 

Dil-Tex Oil Corp.’s No. 1 E. Lawson, 660 ft. from NE 


Derrick up, M.I.M. 
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and 270 ft. from SE lines of farm in Fernando 
Rodriguez Sur., near Cause ....... ee. ssscecccesees: T. D. 2,560 ft.; standing. 
H. W. Elliott’s No, 1 Marek, 767 ft. from N line, “500 ft. 
from W line of 160-ac. tr. in B. Wickson Sur. ...... D. 1,456 ft.; 8.D. 
Nowlen’s No. 1 Beard, 1,350 ft. from SE line, 460 ft. 
from SW line of farm, in J. F. Guthrie Sur., 4 miles 
GB PheweGale ..cccccccctdceccacccegeresbesoss+eesséese T.D. 2,036 ft; S.D. 
Red Bank Ol Co.’s No. 1 Foster, A. G. Berry Sur. ...... T.D. 4,685 ft.; abnd.; lost hole. 
NUECES COUNTY 
Southern Crude Oil Pur. Co.’s No, 1 Chas. E. Stratton, 
1,650 ft. E line, 330 ft. S line of P. Sancho Sur. ....T.D. 4,765 ft; testing. 
REAL COUNTY 
McGinley Corp.'s No. 1 Haby, C of SW, Sec. 175 ........ -D. 2,530 ft; S.D. 
TRAVIS COUNTY 
Bass & Speed's No. 1 E. T. Nagel, L. Kimbro Sur. ..... T.D. 700 ft.; abnd. 
Bass & Speed's No. 1 Joe F. Nagle, 750 ft. from SW 
line, 450 ft. from NW line of farm in L. Kimbro Sur..T.D. 895 ft; abd. 
Cc. R. Franklin et al’s No. 1 J. Wilson, 160 ft. from N 
and W lines of farm in A. Alexander Sur. .......... -D. 1,130 ft.; drig. 
Ray & Henze’s No. 1 Hatech, in C of tr. in S. Hamil- 
OS BER. ccccces sovccedicocvcccoccecs -T. D. 360 ft.; standing. 
Waldron et al’s No. 1 T. Cook, 900 ft. from NW line, 
3,500 ft. from SW line of D. H. Minor Sur. .......... T.D. 1,420 ft.; drig. 
WEBB COUNTY 
0. W. Killam’s No. 3 Bruni, 9,195 ft. to NE line, 6,890 
ft. to SE line of tr. in Borrego grant ...........+- +-T.D. 1,845 ft.; abnd. 
Power & Dettenhaim’s No. 1 Cowan & Goss, 1,870 ft. 
from W line, 1,656 ft. from N line of Sur. No. 1,606..T.D. 150 ft; drig. 
be ~~ eeaprear No. 1 Killam, Blk. 18, Sur, 1,618, near 
eebccdeccsccsecetces -T. D. 2,050 ft.; drig. 
Cole me "Co. s No. 4 Benavides, 2,480 ‘tt. to E ‘line, 160° 
St. te © Mae of Gari TA BGE8 .ccc dcceccccecectescess T.D. 4,050 ft; 8.D. 
Fansler, Johnston & Peacock’s No. 1 Laurel, 425 ft. to 
N line, 600 ft. to EB line of Blk. 10, Sur. 271 ...... . Rigging up. 
LIAMSON COUNTY 
Burns et al’s No. 1 Wilder, 1,800 ft. to N line, 200 ft. 
to W imo of te fe TR, Geet GU. oc ccdccicctcccces Drilling. 
Hays & Gee’s No, 1 E. G. Johnson, 1,800 ft. from N 
line, 170 ft. from BW line of tr. in B. C. Low Sur., 
Ge GRAD Shoe has dnddrntbwin'seheences ébaresnt T.D. 1,565 ft.; drig. 
H. Frits’ No. 2 fee, 36 ft. N of No. 1 fee .......00+--08. T.D. 1,100 ft.; abnd. 
McLean's No. 1 R. C. Miller, 300 ft. from S line, 150 
ft. from W line of farm in Manlove Sur. ......... +-T. D. 1,700 ft.; shut down. 
Nowsman et al’s No. 1 Cruse, 500 ft. to NW line, 150 
ft. to NE line of farm in H. W. Eubanks Sur. ...... T.D. 1,612 ft; abd. 
R. 8. Wilson’s No. 1 Speckles, 150 ft. N of road, 600 ft. 
from W line of farm in J. Jordan Sur., 1 mile N 
GE GaN occ cccccscacececéecsadhbaeasensdens --«-8.D, 876 ft. 
WILSON COUNTY 
A. M. Blume’s No, 1 Nickolson, C, Diaz Sur. .......... --T. D. 1,600 ft.; shut down. 
ZAPATA COUNTY 
Ballard & Mercer’s No. 1 Flores, 500 ft. from NE line, 
680 ft. from SE line of Blk. 27, Porcion 37 ......... Rigging up. 
M. D. Slator’s No, 1 Slator, 1,000 ft. from SE line 1,200 
ft. from SW line of Bik. 25, J. V. Borrego grant ....T.D. 1,000 ft; drig. 
F. H. Etheridge’s No. 1 Henne-Winch, in Sur. No. 286..T.D. 1,900 ft; drig. 
T. H. Ward’s No. 1 Uribe, 150 ft. NW line, 150 ft. SW 
line, Blk. 8 Subd., Share 7, Porcion No, 6, T. Uribe 
Partition of Jose V. Borrego Sur. .......... +eeeeees Rigged up and standing. 
Bill Henry et al’s No, 1 Gopher Trust estate, Borrego 
POM seccce. coccccesapecelis ce dae} ay ob -T.D. 1,526 ft; standing. 
National Oil Co.'s "No. 1 Zapata Trust estate, 617 tt. 
NW line, 96 ft. NE line, Blk. 97, De Prom Subd., 
WUPCGER 6 cccccccdiies: dhecckscckbah teat T.D. 600 ft; standing. 
National Oil Co.’s No. 2 Adams, 150 ft. from NW line 
and SW line, Blk. 11, Borrego grant ..............+- T.D. 1,320 ft; standing. 
Newton, Owens & Evans’ No. 1 Garza, 200 ft. — N line, 
200 ft. to W line of Blk. 4, Share 1, Sur. 161 ..... +++T.D. 1,758 ft.; drig. 
a Prod. Co.’s No. 10 Measles, 1,000 ft. to NE line, 
1,550 ft to SE line of Sur. No. 207 ........cccceeees Drig. 
GULF COAST FIELDS AND WILDCATS 
(Continued from Page 59) 
PIERCE JUNCTION—HARRIS COUNTY 
Gulf Production Co.'s > 33 Taylor, James Hamilton 
Sur. No. 52, 300 ft. E of No. 32 and 50 ft. from 8 
i S00 én tlieten sidons dibgebedaaibnnektuen + vtbe sé Drig. sticky shale 3,782 ft. 
Rio Bravo Oil Co.’ 3 No. 22-A Settegast, J. Kopman 
Sur. No. 44, 900 ft. S and 200 ft. W of NE cor. 
WE” Ge GED ccc ec coccungamenedenet? ceataeeste's Drig. sand 4,308 ft. 
Southern Petroleum Co.'s (Tilton et al) No. 1 N. C. 
Barnes, B.B.B.4C. Sur. No. 1,028, 15 ft. from N 
line and 26 ft. from W line of Bik. 49, Jones Subd... No report. 
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BLUE RIDGE—FORT BEND COUNTY 
Corgnado Oil Co.’s No. 2 Blakely, 430 ft. W, 575 ft. N 
of SE cor. of Lot 8, Blk. D, E. Drew Sur. .......... 

HIGH ISLAND—GALVESTON COUNTY 
Yount Lee Oil Co.’s No. 20 Seae, N. Fitzsimmons Sur., 


161 ft. W of No. 15 and 146 ft. SW of No. 17 ....... Shut down 60 ft. 
Yount Lee Oil Co.’s No. 22 Cade, N. Fitzsimmons Sur., 

BBS GE. DB GE Me. BE ccccccccccccccs: sesccscvccscccees No report. 
Yount Lee Oil Co.’s No. 23 Cade, N. Fitzsimmons Sur., 

See Be Ue Sek OO “wccaes none ceumansnarectansseaec on No report. 


DAMON MOUND—BRAZORIA COUNTY 
Layne et al’s No. 8 Wisdom, 155 ft. from NW line and 
160 ft. from NE line, Lot 52, Blk. D, Wisdom Subd., 
Bi, TRE TU. «wales o.oo Sew he oe ch cc ccc ccpeccsccccccoces Fishing bit 3,326 ft. 
The Texas Co.’s No. 1 Cave hrs., 16 ft. SW, 150 ft. SE 

at right angles from N cor. of Lot A, Bik. 73, 

Wisdom Subd., A. Darst League 

ORCHARD—FORT BEND counes 

— a Co.’s No. 30 Moore, Mark Smith Sur., 


© ft. N and 600 ft. W of No. 29 .........4--ee-ee Set screen 3,596 ft.; comp. flow. 
ing 1,200 bbls. pipe line oil on 
one-half inch choke. 
ORANGE—ORANGE COUNTY 
Jefferson Prod. Co.’s No. 1 Bland .......---eeeeeeccecees oe 2,980 ft.; drill stem 
stuck. 
LOCK WOOD—FORT BEND COUNTY 
Cullen & West and Gulf Prod. Co.’s No. 2-A Lockwood 
SS SS SS aaa ee ee Set 136 ft. of 4%-in. screen 5,15) 
ft.; comp. flowing 136 bbls 
hourly, 400 Ibs. pressure, three. 
fourths inch choke. 
Cullen & West and Gulf Piod. Co.’s No. 3-A Lock- 
wood & Sharp, J. Rabb Sur., 600 ft. E of No. 2-A..Drig. sand rock 4,612 ft. 
Cullen & West and Gulf Prod. Co.’s No. 4-A Lockwood 
& Sharp, J. Rabb Sur., 550 ft. W of No. 2-A ....... Derrick. 
Cullen & West and Gulf Prod. Co.’s No. 2 H. P. Lock- 
wood, J. Rabb Sur., 300 ft. N and 200 ft. W out of 
SW cor. 383-acre tract ......-.00--ceecesceccersense Drig. rock 2,211 ft. 
Gulf Prod. Co.’s No. 1 Mary D. Booth Meyers, J. Rabb 
Sur., 800 ft. N of Cullen & West's No. 2-A Lock- 
WOO & Sharp 2... nc ew cccssccccccccccececccssesseees Rig. 
SARA TOGA—HARDIN renee 4 
Rio Bravo Oil Co.’s No. 21-A Cottom ........  sseeeeees 
MARKHAM—MATAGORDA COUNTY 
Powers Prod. Co.'s No. 1 N. R. Meyers, Wm. Hadden 
Sur., 750 ft. from E line, 300 ft. from N line, Blk. 6..Spudded. 
TT LAKE—CHAMBERS COUNTY 
Pure Oil Co.’s No. 6 Lost Lake, 2,381 ft. W - 289 ft. 
8 of No. 5 in Lost Lake ......0.2- c++ + Bees weeves —~ sticky shale 4,690 ft. 
NASH—FORT ‘BEND COUNT 
Harrison & Abercromtie’s No. 15 Nash, Thomas Alsbury 
S League, 450 ft. E and 75 ft. S of Rycade Oil 
Corp.’ Me. 18 Nagh ....ccccccectvcccccccces.-csvce Set 60. ft. of 6%-in. screen 4,84 


ft.. with 4%-in. liner to top; 
comp. flowing 1,200 bbls. pipe 
line oil, 325 lbs. pressure, one- 
half inch choke, 23.6 gravity. 

MOSS BLUFF—LIBERTY AND CHAMBERS COUNTI 

Gulf Production Co.'s No. 4 McFaddin. J. McFaddin Sur... Drig. shale 5,877 ft. 

REFUGIO—REFUGIO COUNTY 
Larco Gas Petroleum Co.’s No. 4 Strauch heirs, 150 ft. 


from N line and 150 ft. from W line, Lot 6. Blk. 2.. Rig. 
Mission Drilling Co.’s No. 3 J. J. O’Brien, Refugio town 

tract, 150 ft. from N line, 150 ft. from E line of 

BOO. CHEE boc 26 hoa Fe veeetes ce re secsercaqeccscge Rig. 


Moody-Seagraves Prod. Co.’s No. 2-A St. John, Refugio 
town tract, 600 ft. E of No. 1-A and 300 ft. from 


W Mme OF BORSO oo ccccccccccccccccceseccccscescsceee’ Drig. hard sand rock 3,359 ft. 
United Prod. Corp.’s No. 6 O’Brien, 150 ft. from S line 

of tract, 360 ft. W of No. 8 .....ccccecccccccesscces Abandoned 6,451 ft. 
United Prod. Corp.’s No. 2-A W. J. Fox, Wm. Hews 

and L. Brown Sur., 2,099 ft. NE along SE line 

from SE cor. of lease, thence 1,690 ft. NW at 

SUS GG sic 0c 5605 oho COE EEE IEES* ccccdecceccese Drig. sandy shale 5,549 ft. 


SOUTH LOUISIANA FIELDS 
LOCKPORT—CALCASIEU PARISH 
Vacuum Oil Co.’s No. 32 Miller, 926 ft. E and 480 ft. 
S of NW cor. S half of NW of Sec. 9-10s-9w ....... Spudded. 
JENNINGS—ACADIA PARISH 
Jennings Pet. Co.’s No. 2 Eunice Crowley (W.O.), 325 
ft. S and 50 ft. W out of the NE cor. of Sec, 42-9s-2w. Tested salt water 4,254 ft.; 
ing screen to deepen. 


pull- 


Yount Lee Oil Co.’s No. 10 Housierre-Latrielle, 5,435 ft. 
E and 1,070 ft. N of SW cor., Sec. 47-9s-2w ........ Hard sand 7,794 ft; cmtd. 
esg. 7,740 ft.; drig. plug. 
RRENTO—ASCENSION PARISH 
Gulf Ref. Co.’s No. 20 United Land Co., 4,040 ft. N and 


T-in 


760 ft. W, SE cor., Sec. 15-10s-4e ........-.22+-seeees Drig. gumbo 2,226 ft. 
Y¥—CAMERO) ARISH 

Calcasieu Oil Co.’s No. 28 Watkins, 1,070 ft. N, 1,742 ft. 

W of SE cor., Sec. 13-128-10wW........cccceecccccess Drig. rock 3,126 ft. 
R. E. Seiss’ No. 3 Vincent, 2,196 ft. S and 1,220 ft. W 

of NE cor. Sec. 30-128-10W .......-.ceecececeecceees Location. 
R. E. Seiss’ No. 2 J. M. Vincent ..........--ceeeecvceees Shut down 2,163 ft. 
Yount Lee Oil Co.’s No. 44 State, 1,110 ft. N and 1,915 

ft. W of SE cor., Sec. 13-12s-l0W ..........--6+--e5s Location. 
Yount Lee Oil Co.’s No. 45 State, 1,220 ft. N and 810 

ft. W of SE cor., Sec. 13-128-10W ..........-eeeeeees Location. 
Yount Lee Oil Co.'s No. 46 State, 1,380 ft. N and 1,555 

ft. W of SE cor., Sec. 13-128-10w ..........-+.++s - Location, 
Yount ag Oil Co.’s No. 47 State, 1,420 tt. N and 1, 408 

ft. W of SE cor., Sec, 13-128-10w ...............++:- Location. 

VINTO N—CALCASIEU PARISH 


Marrs Melaan’s Me. 9 Grag (EABA) ..cccccccccecscccces: Drig. sand 1,600 ft. 
Vinton Pet. Co.’s No. 10 Gray (W.0O.) ...---cccevccccues Coring sand 3,427 ft. 
ARISH 


AMERON ; F 
Pure Oil Co.’s No. § Sweet Lake (D.D.), Sec. 12-13s-8w..T.D. 5,658 ft.; sidetracking ™ 
sand and shale 4,083 ft. 
MISCELLANEOUS WILDCATS 
TEXAS 


AUSTIN COUNTY 
OHara Oil & Gas Co.’s No. 1 Neilous, J. C. Cummings- 
Hacienda Sur., 650 ft. N of No. 1 Schroeder in 18- 


acre tract, north edge Mill Creek ...........-.+++-.- Derrick. 
Pomacal & Boletka’s No. 1 Schebajsa, 329 ft. N, 78 de- 

grees E of N cor. B. Dottery Sur., near center of 

SW line of 8S. F. Austin 4 League on west fork of 

MIE Creelt 2. ccccccccsccccccccecsccessses ocpsoe «++. Rig. 


RIA 
The Texas Co.'s No. 2 Belcher, Harvey N. Little Sur., 
1,728 ft. southeasterly from N cor. of 8 half of Sur., 
along NE line and thence 123 ft. at right angles.... 
eer Oil Syndicate’s No. 1 Levitt, 900 ft. from W line 


Derrick. 


stem lost in hole. 


GRIMES COUNTY 
Rianjo Oil Co.'s No. 2 Cuthrell, Pat B. O’Connor Sur., 











400 ft. from S line of John Peske Sur. ..........T.D. 1,594 ft. in gumbo; drill 
stem stuck. 
BURLESON COUNTY 
Marek & Son’s No. 3 A. Marek, N. McFaddin Sur., 
1,068 ft. N and 225 ft. W of SE cor. of tract ........No report. 
Marts et al’s No. 1 W. H. Boyett, W. McWilliams Sur., 
3,168 ft. N of N cor. of City National Bank 208- 
acre tract and 300 ft. SE of NW line of Boyett tract..S.D. 3,006 ft. 
FORT BEND COUNTY 
Stone & Wyman's No. 1 Beard, H.&T.C. Sur. No. 118, ml 
1,150 ft. from NW line and 1,892 ft. from NE line ..Shut down 1,275 ft.; 2 joints ari 





C} Of TIG-Mere BFACE 2. cccccccccccccccccsccsrcccesecees Drig. hard sticky shale 3,103 ft 
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November 12, 1931 


HARRIS COUNTY 
givens & Daybault’s No. 1 Lobit, David Middleton Sur., 
Bik. 19, Ledit Subd. .... cc ecccccccccccccsece-ssecees Drill stem stuck 2,452 ft. 
fumble Oil & Ref. Co.'s No. 2 Irwin (D.D.), Mykawa, 
Wm. EMVGR Bam. cc dicsccceds s cccccecescwasecccsccsce Abandoned 6,401 ft. 
Humble Oil & Ref. Co.'s No. 5 Minnetex, Mykawa, 150 
> Rg S line and 200 ft. from W line, Lot 261, 
- L@vOtt Bur. 2. cccccccscsccccccsccessceseescees Location 
seine Oil & Dev. Co.’ ‘s No. 1 J. W. Wilson, W. 
RitcWOD- Ge wc arc ok be ce cdath cc cccccccccccsscececsecs Location 
at & Alexander's No. 7 Herman Hale, 1,058 varas 
E of NW cor. R. A. Hanks Sur., thence 790 varas 
s = thence 70 varas W 74 degrees ......-..+-++ss-05 Shut down in gumbo 2,206 ft. 
JACKSON COUNTY : 
chicago-Gulf Oil Co,’s No. 9 Drushell, _— F. Rodri- 
aie gat toe 0 Gas sand 2,635-40 ft.; cem. casing. 


guez Sur., 1,080 ft. N, 568 degrees E No. 
JA SPER ‘COUNTY 
Hext Drig. Co.’s No. 1 Flourney, B. F. Jones Sur., 600 
ft. NW of Helmerich & Payne’s No. 1 Flourney ..... No report. 
JEFFERSON COUNTY 
Humble Oil & Ref. Co.’s No. 1 Nelson, Wm. Rice Sur., 
550 ft. from N line and 50 ft. from E line of W 


half of 1,071-ac, tract ......cceceeeecceeeeseesercs . Drig. shale 3,614 ft. 
John I. Pipkin and Elam’s No. 1 Broussard, McGaffey 

Sur., 800 ft. from S line in center E and W of 206- 

ac. tract He adide'e Che ewWor CpGescWsereddasgeccssocrcerces No report. 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co.’ s No. 1 Thompson, Fannett, 

Wm. Smith Sur., 1,950 ft. W and 1,600 ft. S of 

NE cor. of Thomas 446-acre tract .......6--e+eeee8% Sulphur test. 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co.’s No. 1 Thomas Fannett, Wm. 

Smith Sur., 1,950 ft. W, 1,600 ft. S of NE cor. of 

ThomaWs 446<HS, OF. scrccccccccovcsc-vaccesvccccece - Sulphur test. 
Westbury Oil Co.’s No. 4 West, 450 ft. W and 4,210 ft. 

S$ of NE cor. of T. D. Yoakum Sur. ...........+.+++++5 S.D. in gumbo 600 ft. 


LIBERTY COUNTY 
L. B. House’s (I. R. Ingram) No. 1 C. T. Palmer, James 
Fenner §Sur., 1,000 ft. from W line and 850 ft. from 

B Mme GE WRGE ccc cccccccescccccccecescbevosecececers Shale 3,158 ft. 


Hamm et al’s No, 1 Harvard, nove 3 UE .. .shecspesrcocees Gumbo 1,015 ft.; S.D. 
MATAGORDA COUNTY 
United North & South Oil Co.’s No. 1 Stoddard, J. C. 
Keller Sur., 150 ft. W and 545 ft. N of SE cor. 
Bik. 68, Buckeye townsite .........2--eee-seeeeeeees Drig. sticky shale 5,153 ft. 
Harvey Smith’s No. 1 Boker (Citrus Grove), J. V. Cris- 
well Sur., Robbins Subd., 2,000 ft. S and 2,000 ft. 
ae Te Coring sand 1,926 ft. 


E of NW cor. of Lot 14 and Lot 15 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY 

Hogg Bros.” No. 1 Sealey, Jas. Pevehouse Sur., 1,575 ft. 

N of N line of Horton & Woodson’s 1,562-ac. tr., 

and 2,226 ft. E of W line of H. & W. 1,870-ac. tr... 
Humble Oil & Ref. Co.’s No. 1 W. A. Penn, 750 ft. 

from N line and 900 ft. from E line of S. J. Mc- 

Partamll BGR... sa dcccccdnsocudcddeccocceseccececcocses Drig. 
Stanolind Oil & Gas Co.’s ‘No. 1 R. M. Gary, Jacob 

Shannon Sur., 150 ft. SW of SW cor. D. Pitts 91- 

acre tract in R. M. Gary 633-acre tract ..........«++- Location. 
Strake et al’s No. 1 South Texas Dev. Co., 468 ft. in 

westerly direction along N line of Theo. Slade Sur. 

from’ SW cor. of A. McGowan Sur., and thence 

750 ft. in southerly direction at right angles from 


Drig. shale 608 ft. 


shale 4,162 ft. 


said line in Slade Sur. ...... GUC VEE Va cocbeccsccece Coring shale 4,676 ft. 
ORANGE COUNTY 
Altex Oil Co.’s (Veteran Oil Co.) No. 1 Reed, A. Nelson 
Sur. No. 1, 500 ft. from N line and 250 ft. from E 
Mine G6 QFOCE ccccdwcccosccscornscs edse ccna eeeeet T.D. 4,063 ft.; sidetracked 1,200- 
2,200 ft.; S.D. 


Crew Oil Co.’s No. 1-A Mansfield, 50 ft. E of No. 1 ...... No report. 
POLK COUNTY 


Preeman 6€ GIS WG. B WYOCMMER .ncccccccecscccesctcesecs S.D. 3,162 ft. 
T. B. Hoffer’s No. 1 Saner-Ragly Lbr. Co., 300 ft. out 
of most northerly cor. of most easterly County 
School Ta@md Abst. B71 ...ccccccc scccesscccccccccces S.D. 1,171 ft. 
Trans-Coastal Oil Co.’s No. 1 M. E. Roberts, J. F. 
Rumayor Sur., 350 ft. from W line and 150 ft. from 
N line of tract PTY TTITIELITILLL TL Ter TTT S.D. 734 ft. 
REFUGIO COUNTY 
Blanco Creek Oil Co.’s No. 1 Damaan, 150 ft. from N 
line and 150 ft. from W line of Blk. 14, Bonnie 
View Bimties GBR occ c cicccd coved: scccccescceccsces Shut down 4,627 ft. 
J. C. Dixon’s No. 1 Peck, 450 ft. S, 150 ft. E of NW 
cor..of S half of Sec. 24, Bonnie View Ranch Subd., 
ete Wee GS. ba 500 GS dob doo cesses oe bebdeus aes Derrick, 
Humble Oil & Ref. Co.’s No. 1 O’Connor, John Keating 
Sur., 6,012 ft. S from NE cor. along SE line of 
Lon T. Ross Sur., thence 7,375 ft. W at right angles 
im Jods Be WE. ccc ch tbc ap epocbeccsdecses T.D. 3,879 ft; cemtd. 9%-in. csg. 
SAN JACINTO COUNTY 
E. P. Edwards’ No. 1 J. R. Bennett, Cold Springr ....... S.D. 750 ft. 
TRINITY COUNTY 
Scientific Producers Co.’s No. 1 Thompson, I.&G.N. Sur. 
No. 47, 50 ft. out of NE cor. of H. K. Bhar roeemense 
Te ONE err T) ERB Fl eny ivir ae Rig 


ing Ol Cty Si BORON bo ilk s crccccodeccsccscdedse Sand and shale showing oil 1,255 


ft.; emtd. 6-in. csg. 1,218 ft.; 
standing. 
Allied Pet. Co.’s (Texas Southern Pet. Co.) No. 3 Wil- 
son, Mrs. E, Cherry Sur. No. 798, 1,500 varas from 
W line and 600 varas from N line ...........--++++. Fishing 5,025 ft. 


VICTORIA COUNTY 
Bunte et al’s No. 1 Keeran, 3,714 ft. NE along railroad 
from SW line of Martin DeLeon Sur., and thence 
1,600 £0. BOW Ot FEME GMBTER so. oe Sis. cee ccccccces Shut down for fuel 2,290 ft. 
Houston Oil Co.’s No. 1 Conrad, T.&N.O. Sur. No. 1, 
1,100 ft. from SW line and 100 ft. from NW line. 
The Texas Company’s No. 3 McFaddin, S 15 degrees Ww, 
6,200 ft. and N 75 degrees W 1,850 ft. out of NE 
Cor. Jolem By. Weise Gwe. occ cccccccse sccdecctccvcsviece Coring sand 5,044 ft. 
WALKER COUNTY 
Hart Oil Co.’s No. 1 Thompson Lbr. Co., Jose Ortega 


- Heaving shale 5,225 ft. 


Sur., 1,265 ft. S, 1,876 ft. W of SW cor. of J. B. 
Gibecw’e Shag GA: Fosse 06 00h eed oces-s-eecess---- Drig. water sand 215 ft. 
ALLER COUNTY 
McDaniel and associates’ No. 1 Citizens State Bank, 
B.B.B.&C, Sur., C of 150-ac. tract .......-sescsesees Rig standing. 
WASHINGTON “COUNTY 


Moon & Yeager’s No. 1 Hahn, 500 ft. from N line and 
1,852 ft. from W line of J. H. Alcorn Sur., - on 
Penn-Tex Oil Co.’s No. 2 Kamah Brenham, Ss. M. W 
liams Sur, 


Drill stem stuck 3,635 ft. 
- Shut down in anhydrite 3,490 ft. 


B WHARTON COUNTY 
card & Brumblow’s (Shibe & Gray) No. 1 Brown 
(W.O.), 8 of El) Campo ......... DoF 
- H. Wallace et al’s No, 1 Lee, 600 tt s and g00 ‘te 
W from NE cor., Sec. 18, G.H.&H. 


-Shut down 3,345 ft. 


me -- Drig. shale 3,182 ft. 
S| LOUISIANA 
ASCENSION PARISH 
McElroy Pet. Co.'s No. 2 Lacey, 150 ft. 8, 150 ft. W of 
NE cor, of Bae, 20cRitcOe. 0 sinsontd ibaa os téhinbudvic Drig. sand and shale 4,160 ft. 
ln CALCASIEU PARISH 
LO Det Doyle’s No. 1 Johnson, Sec. 23-9s-13w ........S.D. 875 ft. 
0. Davis’ No, 1 Industrial, Sec. 29-9s-10w ............ Standing 6,568 ft. 
> Wilfred Lahay’s No. 1 Jardell, Sec. 16-10s-l2w .........S.D. 8,650 ft. 
uccess Oil Co.’s No, 1 Hewitt, 90 ft. out of SW cor., 
Sec. 11- 9B-1lW ..eeeeeeeees * oo SERERea os 
TBERIA 
*fferson Lake Oil Co.’s No. 22 Lake Peigneur, Sec. 
58-12s-5e, 600 ft. NW of No. 21 .............++--++-+. Sulphur test. 
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Sec. 
58-12s-5e, 600 ft. NW of No. 22 in line with No. 21.. 
Jefferson Lake Oil Co.’s No. 24 Lake Peigneur, Sec. 58- 


Jefferson Lake Oil Co.’s No. 23 Lake Peigneur, 
Sulphur test. 


12s-5e, S 600 ft. 79 deg. 30 min. W of No. 23 ....... Sulphur test. 
IBERVILLE PARISH 
Standard Oil Co.’s No. 2 Myrtle Grove-Wilbert, Bayou 


Choctaw, 2,040 ft. N and 600 ft. W of center of 
Se Bs oo ohio’ 0 6c be Ve 0 60 0 cbltbc acces - Location. 
Standard Oil Co.'s No. 2 Gay, “Bayou Choctaw, 4,500 i 
N and 600 ft. E of SW cor. SE of Séc. 52-9s-lle ..... Bldg. derrick. 
Standard Oil Co.’s No. 6 Schwing, Bayou Blue, Sec. 
Te-Gee AIG, SEV GE BH OS TO, Bin ddic c Bede c cc ccccccess Drig. rock 5,750 ft. 
LA FOURCHE PARISH 
State Production Co.’s No. 1-C Mrs. W. H. Stark, Sec. 
ne ot, MET TERE LEL ELK TT PRET LX TEREX Sulphur test. 
The Texas Co.’s No. 3 La.L&E., Leesville, 4,439 ft. S 
and 468 ft. E of NW cor., om, 26-21s-22e ee Rig. 
LAQUEMINES PARISH 
Humble 0. & Co.’s No. 5 ote -Moran, Lake 
Grand Ecaille, 10,377 ft. N and 2,614 ft. W of NE 
CO, GE We SD 6.6.0.0 00eeccscscceceseccepsanencess Location. 
Humble O. & R. Co.’s No. 6 Cockrell-Moran, Lake 
Grand Ecaille, Twp. 21-26e, 5,000 ft. E of Wash- 
PE GED. 05 0-5000400srednsenensceetcenn ceseeeses Drig. rock 1,402 ft. 
TERREBONNE PARISH 
La. Gas & Fuel Co.’s No. 2 Minor, 3,480 ft. S and 
1,980 ft. E of NW cor., Sec. 3-18s-1l6e ............... Drig. sand 3,746 ft. 
The Texas Company’s No. 2 La.L.&E., Bay Junop ...... Drig. sticky shale 4,040 ft. 
The Texas Company’s No. 4 La.L.&E., Bay Junop ...... Location. 
The Texas Company’s No. 10 State, Lake Barre ......... Location. 
The Texas Company’s No. 11 State, Lake Barre ......... Drig. sticky shale 2,879 ft. 
The Texas Company’s No, 12 State, Lake Barre ......... Location. 
The Texas Company’s No. 14 State, Lake Barre ......... Location. 
The Texas Company’s No. 1 La.L.&E., Lake Barre, 2,- 
645 ft. S and 595 ft. E of NW cor., Sec. 30-21s-20e.. Rigging up. 
VERMILLION PARISH 
Pure Oil Co.'s No. 2 Southwest Louisiana Land Co., 
1,300 ft. E and 300 ft. S of NW cor. Sec. 4-12s-1w... Drig. sand, shale and lime 4,525 


ft. 
WEST FELICIANA PARISH 
Putnam Syndicate’s No. 2 Como Plantation, Sec. 51-1s-4w.Shale and lime 2,050 ft.; 
on 8%-in. csg. 


waiting 








SOUTHWEST TEXAS PROVEN AREAS 


(Continued from Page 61) 
COLE POOL—DUVAL COUNTY 
Cole Petroleum Co.’s No. 71 Benavides, 365 ft. from 
SE line, 442 ft. from NE line of Blk. 8, Sec. 19, 
Cole sub. Mariana Arispe grant ............-eeseeee- T.D. 1,757 ft.; tested 
in 10 min.; set csg. 





200 ft. oil 


Duval Oil Corp.’s No. 6 Bishop Cattle Co., 1.980 ft. to 
W line, 990 ft. to S line of N half of Sur. No. 135....Spudding in. 
WALSH POOL—JIM WELLS COUNTY 
Larcro Pet. & Gas Co.’s No. 2 Wade, 800 ft. S of No. 1..T.D. 2,929 ft; set csg. 
HENNE-WINCH-FARISS POOL—JIM HOGG COUNTY 
O. W. Killam’s No. 2 Lopez, 150 ft. to E line, 380 ft. 
Co: Se GR GE 65a wiew ie visa hh 40 «ccc endocens Rigging up. 
CARTWRIGHT POOL—LIVE OAK COUNTY 
Houston Oil Co.’s No, 14 Cartwright, 1,000 ft. W of No. 
23 Cartwright 


rrr ee TT eee T.D. 5,400 ft; 
CHITTIM POOL—MAVERICK COUNTY 
Texas _ Utilities’ No. 8 Chittim, 24 ft. S of No. 7 
Chitt 


standing. 


Ceecccecescesee ecco TD a. 850 ft; 
SAXET ‘FIELD—NUECES" COUN 
Gult Const OR Ons Wo. 1 GHGRFIR...... ccccecssviessciocses ?. a 4 4,638 ft.; drig. 
Gulf Coast Oil Co.’s No. 1 Elder, NW of same com- 
Se Geb ED Sobdwe ssc sedecnasdecccedcceetes T.D. 4,897 ft.; 
Neal-Milton and Kepley Pet. Co.’s No. 1 J. N. Roark, 
200 ft. to S line, 200 ft. to E. line of 106-ac, tr. ..... T.D. 4,836 ft.; 
ft. 


drig. 


swabbing. 
milling out at 4,750 


Saxet Oil Co.’s No. 1 McCampbell, 600 ft. from N and 

ee Sy Mo Gi cielnedi bes 6eedieeueeee- T.D. 2,545 ft.; 
Southern Drig. Co.’s No. 1 Alexander, 200 ft. to S line, 

\ s. BD 2 Ff se er ee T.D. 56,358 ft.; 
Saxet Oil Co.’s No. 3 Donigan, north offset to Zoch’s 

SN | S65 RG sbEu dbs okde 0+ 0546:40005% he'd 0454 Location. 
eee Ee ee eee Pee ee eee Set surface csg. 

WELDER FIELD—SAN PATRICIO COUNTY 

Atlantic Oil Prod. Co.'s No. 1 Welder, 500 ft. to N and 

W lines, Blk. 3, F. R. Portillo Sur. 
Welder Oil Corp.’s No. 3 Welder, 800 ft. NE of No. 2 

Welder 


complete gasser. 


abnd. 


eee bas otee © ..-Spudded in. 


-T.D. 3,671 ft.; complete 35,000,000 
ft. 
WHITE POINT POOL—SAN peepee “1 COUNTY 
Saxet Oil Co.’s No. 18 Rachel T.D. 1,425 ft.; drig. 
LOS OLMOS POOL—STARR COUNTY 
Los Olmos O. & G. Co.’s No. 1 Seabury, 1,800 ft. to S 


line, 175 ft. to E line of 686-ac. tr. in Porcion 75....T.D. 366 ft; set csg.; waiting on 
cmt 
L. L. Smith No. 1 Kelsey-Bass, Bik. 8 sub. Porciones 
Seecceserescce Location. 


76, 76, 77, Jurisdiction of Camargo 
CAROLINA-TEXAS POOL—WEBB COUNTY 


Carolina-Texas O. & G. Co.’s No, 10 Barnsley, 150 ft. 
to E line, 200 ft. to S line of Bik. 14, Sur, 268....... Derrick. 
B. A. Sterling & Co.’s No. 1 de la Garza, 150 ft. from 
N and W lines of Blk. 30, Sur. 336 ......... ei esade +-T.D. 2,208 ft.; complete 14,000,000 
ft. gas. 
Usher Carson’s No. 5 Webster, 150 ft. to N and W lines 
of NW quarter of SE quarter of Sur. No. 684......... T.D. 3,065 ft.; testing sand at 
3,042-65 ft. 
COLE POOL—WEBB COUNTY 
O. W. Killam’s No. 22 Bruni, 1,755 ft. to SW line, 186 
GR. to TUW Mae, Bee. O nccccesvccesevssec..cosseccces T.D. 1,336 ft.; drig. 
ESCOBAS ‘POOL—ZAPATA COUNTY 
Pray & Chamberlain’s No. 4 Garza, Bik. 1, Comitas grant. Making location. 
E. K. Bateman’s No. 1 M. Garza, in Comitas grant, 200 
ft. to NW line, 660 ft. to NE line of Blk. 29........ .-Spudded in. 
Trevino Oil Corp.’s No, 12-A Trevino, 665 ft. to S line, 
550 ft. to W line of Blk. 15, Sur, 412...........+++6-T.D. 1,225 ft.; complete 25 bbls. 
Grayburg Oil Co.’s No. 1 F. G. Martinez, 150 ft. from 
S and W lines of 240-ac. tract in E% of Sur. 4......Rigging up. 
Newton, Owens & Evans’ No. 1 Garza, 200 ft. > N and. 
W line Block 4, Share 1, Sur. 161 ..... coccceod. D. 150 ft.; arig. 
Pray & Chamberlain’s No. 4 Garza, Block 1  Comitas 
SEAM ccccccvccsccccccsccsc..ccccvcvccses Derrick. 
POOL—ZAPATA COUNTY 
O. W. Killam’s No, 45-B Cuellar, 610 ft. to SW line, 
GOGe Te. Oe Te Be OE We BEE voce sccd dec cccccceces: T.D. 1,555 ft.; in sand, testing. 
O. W. Killam’s No. 30-A Cuellar, 570 tt. to NE line, 
1,720 ft. to NW line of Cerrito Blanco grant...... -T.D. 1,522 ft.; abnd. 
O. W. Killam’s No. 31-A Cuellar, 3,350 ft. from NE on 
rig. 


line, 475 ft. from NW line of Cerrito Blanco grant..T.D. 1,527 ft.; 
L—ZAP. 


INDO ATA COUNTY 
Bob & Richey’s No. 26 Martinez, 1,300 ft. from NE line, 
1,090 ft. from SBE line, Block et Dukes ~—_ Charco 
Redondo grant aeeees 
Bob & Richey’s No. 26 ‘Martinez, ‘L460 ‘tt. "to. NE line 
865 ft. to SE line, Blk. 24, Duke sub. Charco 
Redondo grant ....... «ee*eeee-Location. 
Bob & Richey’s No. 27 Martinez, 870 tt. to SE ‘line, 160 
ft. to NE line, Block 24, Duke sub. Charco Re- 
GOMEO Brant «0... cece er ccccceecstrcecsecesessesevessLocation, 


- Location. 





The rates for Classified Advertisements 
are 35 cents a line for the first insertion 
and 25 cents a line for each additional 
insertion. Six words usually constitute a 
line. The following table will enable you 
to figure the cost of your advertisement: 


1 2 3 4 


time times times times 
8 ee 105 180 255 3.30 
Ge ....<.. 140 240 340 4.40 
5 lines ___---_- 175 3.00 425 5.50 
RE tc ouke 2.10 3.60 5.10 6.60 
PD. cities 2.45 420 5.95 7.70 
0 Se 2.80 480 680 8.80 
PD Sendand 3.15 540 7.65 9.90 
SPOR sctcon 3.50 600 850 11.00 


Compute white space at the above rates. 


For rates on Classified DISPLAY 
see opposite column 





Mail your Classified Advertisement to 


THE OIL AND GAS JOURNAL 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 





FOR SALE—EQUIPMENT 


FOR SALE for a low price. A gasoline 
wered Sullivan Diamond Core Drill. 
Write Box E-492, The Oil and Gas Jour- 
nal, Tulsa, Okla. ihe 
200 Amp. Lincoln Arc Welded 220/37 
60. Practically new. Price $425.00. 100 
Amp. Federal Butt Welder; 220 V. 60 
cy. Complete. Excellent condition, $500.00. 
12”x14” Chicago Pneumatic Air Compres- 
sor. $350.00. 46”x18’ Niles Lathe, Quick 
change; $1,250.00. Also, large stock of 
lathes, shapers, mailing machines, pipe 
machines, bolt a ete. Send for 
our list. Terms to s 
CINCINNATI MACHINERY & 
SUPPLY CO. 
26 West Second St., Cincinnati, O. 


WILL SELL at sacrifice 100 horse- 
power B.&W. Water Tube Boiler. Good 
shape. Act quick. J. W. Hooge, 158 8S. 
Water St., Mobile, Ala. 


FOR SALE—One practically new Sul- 
livan “N” Portable Gasoline BEngine 
Driven Diamond Core Drill. Cheap for 
eash. Also one “Bravo” Diamond Core 
Drilling Machine. Address P.O. Box 
1897, Tulsa, Okla. 

~ FOR SALE—One 4-inch U.G.-1 Worth- 
ington 3-stage centrifugal pump—with 
9%-in. dia. impeller base and coupling. 
At bargain price. Address Box E-600, 
The Oil and Gas Journal, Tulsa, Okla. 











USED EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


Casing, Linepipe, Boilers, Engines, 
Compressors, Derricks, Tanks, Separa- 
tors, Rig Irons, Pumps, Gasoline Plant 
Equipment, Fittings, Valves, etc. 

Low prices and quality merchandise. 


USED BR UIPMENT COMPANY 
ees Bldg., 


phon 
TULSA, “OKLAHOMA 





FOR SALE—Practically new Sullivan 
N. Core Drill at a Bargain. P. O. Box 
683, Ft. Worth, Texas. 

WILLIAMS Pipe Threading Machine. 
Cuts 14% to 8in., has 5 HP Westing- 
house Motor attached. Like new. Taylor 
Bros., 829 S.W. Fourth St., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

GAS ENGINE, 100 H.P. 3-cylinder 
Turner Frick, direct connected to 40 
K.W. Generator, used 11 months. A 
decided bargain. C. R. Breuer, Smelting 
& Refg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Read hy 


THE OIL AND GAS JOURNAL 


CLASSIFIED WANTS jj 


Oil Men Everywhere 


November 12, 193; 


















USED MATERIAL FOR SALE 


Located Seminole and Pottawatomie Counties, Oklahoma, all equipme.it 


purchased new about three years ago, priced as is, and where is, terms Cash. 


1 Braden Sectional Steel Building 36’x144’x10’................ $2,500.00 
1 Braden Sectional Steel Building 26’x90’x10’................. 1,200.00 
1 Braden Sectional Steel Building 26’x50’x10’................. 700.U0 
2 Braden Sectional Steel Buildings 20’x34’x10’................ 500.00 
1 Braden Sectional Steel Building 16’x56’x10’................. 700.00 
1 Braden Sectional Steel Building 16’x26’x10’................. 250.60 
1 Braden Sectional Steel Building 24’x24’x16’ High........... 700.90 
2 90 H.P. Superior Gas Engines Direct Connected to 17x20” 
Compressor Cylinder, four cycle ...........2-eceeeeees 2,500.00 
12 90 H.P. Twin Cylinder Superior Gas Engines Direct Con- 
nected to 12”x16” compressor cylinders, two cycle ...... 2,750.00 
3 165 H.P. Type 10 Bessemer Twin Cylinder Gas Engines 
direct connected to 164%4”x20” Compressor Cyl., two cycle 4,600.00 
1 35 H.P. Gas Engine, 4 cycle Superior ..................... 690.00 
ee av kws ih inc be cnees beta tcccieeneee 50.00 
5 10”’x6’x10” Worthington Duplex Steam Pumps............. 200.09 
1 6”’x4”x6” Worthington Duplex Steam Pump................ 80.00 
1 3”x2”x4” Worthington Duplex Steam Pump............. 40.00 
2 416"x2%,"x4” Worthington Duplex Steam Pumps........... 60.00 
3 5%4"x342"x5”" Snow Duplex Steam Pumps................. 65.00 
1 3”x2”’x4” Snow Duplex Steam Pump...................... 40.09 
1 6”x4”x6” Gardner Duplex Steam Pump.................... 90.00 
2 8”z4"x12” Cameron Steam Pumps................-cccecees 200.00 
1 §”’x214”x6” Cameron Steam Pump........................ 90.00 
1 10 H.P. F&M Type ZA Gas Engine Direct Connecied to 
ahh De tile an 5 gk Oke WO CRAG aad beD adam 600.00 
2 6H.P. F&M Gas Engines Direct connected to 2%”x4” Pumps 300.00 
2 6H.P. F&M Gas Engines Type ZA W/ Natural Gas Attach.. 100.00 
L GELP. PEM Gas Magite Type Ba... oc ccccccccccccsccccces 100.190 
2 416”x5” Vertical Compressors W/Pulley and head unloader.. 80.00 
4 65 H.P. 150-lb. W. P. Broderick Boilers Locomotive Type.... 750.00 
2 73 H.P. 175-lb. W. P. Acme Code Boilers Locomotive Type.. 900.0/) 
25 Type A-240 Three pass Griscom-Russell Bentube Sections... 280.00 
1 48x52’ 75-lb. W. P. Ereco Still W/Dephlegmator and Ac- 
on AE rt ae Ee FR eee ae 2,750.00 
1 42”x30"x41’7” H.P. Tulsa Type Fractional Distillation 
NY edi ata te te ON, Aline Be se a Ss lo pra Salmraled wowid ogiale 2,000.00 
RT wey Me ON ok... ce ce ccc ccc ese 1,200.00 
moe OO ee 950.00 
4 60x24’ Newton 7 Plate Absorbers........................ 500.00 
1 %2”xh2’ 17 Tray Gilmore Type Absorber................... 1,750.00 
2 14” Newton Auxiliary Absorbers.......................05. 200.00) 
SB Be. WOON GO BO TIN oon ccc cccccccccceccnsccn 300.00 
2 1,000 Bbl. Columbian 12 Gauge Steel Bolted Tanks.......... 540.00 
2 500 Bbl. Steel Bolted Tanks, Two high. . eee 
3 10’x30’ Steel Riveted Stock Tanks Horizontal y," eae 12 ee ales 450.00 
6 8’x26’ Steel Welded Horizontal Tanks ,”.............. 250.00 
7 5’x15’ National Welded Steel Horizontal Tanks 44” and %” 100.90 
2 72”x84” National Welded Scrubber Tanks 14” ‘Steel ee, 90.09 
4 60”x60” National Welded Scrubber Tanks 14” Steel. . 80.00 
2 72”x72” National Welded Scrubber Tanks 14” Steel........ 90.00 
3 48”x72” National Welded Scrubber Tanks 44” Steel........ 50.00 
4 60”x72” National Welded Scrubber Tanks.................. 80.00 
Preheaters, Heat Exchangers, Dephlegmators, Gasoline-Water 
Separators, Liquid Level Controls, Meters, Regulators, Steam 
Traps, Line Shafts, Pulleys, Gates, Valves, Fittings, Acces- 
sories, etc. 50% today’s list. 
970’ 12%” 50-lb. Plain End Casing......................... 1.00 
me ee | Ee ee eee .70 
3,700 8%” S8thd Casing.............. Scie th fittmee olen wees .60 
ee cc cwdenb owe ccna cnet 40 
og oo bc o wie als os 6. ecidrewibleeaave dan .08 


All prices listed are per single unit and subject prior sale 
For further particulars communicate with 


M. E. JAMES, TRUSTEE, 
P. O. Box 728 
Cushing, Oklahoma. 


Or call 


Messrs. Carlson, James or Winget, 
L. D. No. 7, Cushing, Oklahoma. 


CLASSIFIED DISPLAY 
RATES 


The rate for Classified Display 
Advertising set in similar style to 
this Ad or in two Column style is 
as follows for each insertion: 


ea ee. saan $5.00 
“Sayer 13 times ..... 4.50 
eC aaa 26 times ..... 4.00 
Fo ear 52 times ..... 3.50 


Rates for Classified without dis- 
play shown on opposite column. 


One point borders and ten point 
capitals are allowed, larger type 
not accepted. 


Changes in copy must be in our 
office 10 days in advance of pub- 
lication date. 

Mail your advertisement to the 


Largest Classified Section in the 
Oil Industry. 


THE OIL AND GAS 
JOURNAL 


TULSA OKLAHOMA 
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ROYALTIES PRODUCTION 














UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR ROYALTY INVESTORS 
AND DISTRIBUTORS 


THE MERCURY COMPANY 


Philtower Building, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
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WONDERFUL 
OPPORTUNITY FOR A 
ROYALTY COMPANY 


Will sell Royalty Interests in 
100,000-acre spread or more al- 
ready assembled, aeerorating over 
500 tracts in EAST TEXAS and 
other PROMINENT ARBAS. 
Proper terms might be arranged if 
necessary. For further particulars 
write 

G. T. Blankenshi 
916 Petroleum Building 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 














NT W ED 

WANTED TO BUY one used set of 

official A. P. I. Cable Drilling Tool Joint 

Master Gauges, size three to five inch. 

Answer Box B-561, The Oil and Gas 
Journal, Tulsa, Okla. 














PROD UCING ROYVALTIDS Royalty; Leases; Drilling Contract. 
Specializing in East Texas City Field. | producing area. ‘ 
John L. Dickson, Box 1037, Tulsa, Okla. Milliken, Box 63, Oklahoma City. 


ROYALTIES—PRODUCTION 


ROYALTIES PRODUCTION 
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PRODUCTION, and nonproducing gas 
royalties, Stevens County. and Panhandk 
fields, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas roy: 
alties. Special service for brokers. List 
and maps. James R. Haynes, Grantville, 


Kans, ary st 
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JAMES B. McANALLY 


Speculative and Investment 
Royalties 


Hunt Building, Tulsa, Okla. 


Service to dealers, Oklahoma, Kan- 
sas and Hast Texas. 
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LAND, the source of all wealth, ti =, 


only safe investment, 


all royalty— 











structure—new survey adjoining locatio! RENEW 


—oil fields—Oklahoma County—hest 

ogy—three 40-acre tracts—one 40 sé 

ag shares. Geo. W. Seckman, Edm 
kla 
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THE OIL AND GAS JOURNAL 


CLASSIFIED WANTS 


Read by Oil Men Everywhere 
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ROYALTIES PRODUCTION 


PRODUCING royalties in East Texas 
ield for sale at $300 to $600 per acre 
ase. Have buyers for leases, royalties 
nd oil payments in East Texas Field. 
ames Walker, 802 Tower Petroleum 
bidg.. Dallas, Tex. Phone 7-3361. 

BEDROCK ROYALTY PRICES 
head of drilling on major company 
jocks. $6 per square mile. Perpetual 
eeds and title warranty. Clearly stated 












































































00 nd understandable interests. See maps 
50 |Mind bulletins. R. R. Fisk, Box 1214-B, 
00 Wichita Falls, Tex. 
50 MID-CONTINENT OIL ROYALTIES 
is Royalties Sales Company 
Suite 523 
105 North Clark St., 
int Chicago, Il. 
pe 
ur 
> FURNISHING A REAL 
he SERVICE 
rh 
" to the people of the northern and 
eastern metropolis who are inter- 
ested in the oil industry—since 
1920. 
J. A. Wolfe 
TA OIL, ROYALTIES 
, 208 So. LaSalle St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
s “AM SPECIALIZING in the sale of 


as production and gas royalties in the 


s Texas Panhandle, the largest gas field in 
he world. Thirty years in business here, 
nd my business is good. Learn the rea- 

ii son. Write or write E. B. Reeves, Alan- 

) ° 


eed. Gray County, Texas. 


SUBMIT your oil and gas royalties 
nd leases on producing and nonproduc- 
ng properties to us. We have an active 
buying clientele available. Frederick L. 
Wehrhan Associates, 500 Fifth Avenue, 
\ vew York City. 

PRODUCING Royalties, offsets under 
lrilling wells, Oklahoma, Texas, Kansas. 
ugoton Gas Royalty. Lists, maps. 
larry Haynes, Grantville, Kans. 




















= WILL PAY CASH for producing Roy- 
ind Ities anywhere. Send full information. 
AS. ferrick C. Ham, Pres., Lamont & Co., 
1 if td., 1107-8 Bartlett Bldg., Los Angeles, 
ars alif. 
ARE YOU A ROYALTY OWN- 
ER, INVESTOR, DEALER OR 
STOCKHOLDER? 
7 If so, get a free copy of “The 
ng gas Royalty Age,” the new high class 
handle monthly royalty magazine contain- 
1S roy: ing news and data of value to all 
. List those interested in royalties. 
ntville, First number appears this month 


statistics 
maps, well logs, cross-sections and 
a photogravure section containing 
pictures of prominent royalty own- 
ers, dealers and field scenes. 

Please give complete address 
when writing for your complimen- 
tary copy. Mail your request to 
“The Royalty Age,” Midco Build- 
ing, Tulsa, Okla. 


i with reviews, reports, 






























New well starting three miles south 
production Joiner Pool, no dry holes be- 
veen; 25-for-1 chance next few weeks. 
. Croft. Proctor, Texas. 
OIL INDUSTRY PRINTING 
OIL FIELD LEGAL BLANKS 
eases, assignments, releases, township 
lat books, well records, etc. uest on 
jour letterhead gets free catalog. Olds 
ess, 215 Bast Phird St.. Tulsa. Okla. 
HOTELS 
EW BRADY HOTEL, TULSA, OF 
: Tom Wilson, Mgr. 
Fireproof, remodeled, new management. 
ee parking. Prompt, courteous service. 
ates $1.00 up. Private baths $1.50. 
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LEASES—PRODUCTION 


POSITIONS WANTED 





GREASEWOOD, Colorado, leases for 
sale. Good block leases for well and 
small bonus. Box 127, Orchard, Colo. 


FOR SALE—Wonderful Lease, 360 
acres, Alexander Deussen’s anticline, oil 
and gas territory; sell all or half interest, 
terms. John Sigmund, Corpus Christi, 
Texas. 

FOR SALE—2500 acres Gas and Oil 
Leases in proven Kansas field at Real 
Bargain Price. Must have quick action. 
Address Box E-800, The Oil and Gas 
Journal, Tulsa, Okla. 

NEW 5 yr. oil and gas lease on SW 
of NE% of Sec. 14-14-4, E. Lincoln 
County. Price $15.00 per acre. W. 
a Schmidt, 922 W. Vinita, Sulphur, 

a. 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


WITH $10,000 CAPITAL—Believe 
ean make a profit of $100,000 in six 
months time trading in commodities. 
Time is here now. Years of experience. 
GREGG SNYDER, care James E. Ben- 
nett & Co., 25 Beaver St., New York 


SAFETY FIRST 
You can own, control, highly profitable 
production and sale in natural gas. Small 
capital starts you. $2,000 or $3,000 am- 
ple. Proven acreage. Excellent market, 
four public utility pipe lines buying. 
Four producing sands, deepest only 600 
a. Write H. B. Buddenborg, Parker, 
ans. 


OIL located before drilling. Geophysical 
method. Toggodometer Instrument; take 
pay in oil. No oil, no pay, except travel- 
iug and testing expenses, 95 per cent ac- 
curacy. O. P. Coffin, Caddo, Tex. 

FOR SALE —Topping or Skimming 
Plant, 1,000 bbls. daily capacity. Will 
set up ready to run anywhere or if you 
have the crude will sell a half interest 
and operate the plant. Plant produces a 
superior gasoline. Oil Producers Refin- 
ing Co., P.O. Box 295, Mexia, Texas. 

$12.50 BUYS deed part oil 2 Oil Roy- 
alties City Pool. Ed Milam, Dept. 27, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


EASTERN MARKET OPPORTUNITY 
For sale, 100 acres water front. Excel- 
lent location for refinery or tank farm, 
located eastern shore of Maryland, with 
dock facilities. Good opportunity for oil 
company desiring eastern market. Can 
truck products to Maryland, Delaware, 
Virginia, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Carolina and New York. Real 
purchase at $225 per acre. Address 
owner, Lorie C. Quinn, Crisfield Times, 
Crisfield, Maryland. 

WANTED—Seismic shot holes, shal- 
low production or core drilling contracts. 
ene Drilling Co., Perry, 

a. 


WANTED—Finances Complete Well. 
Prospective Oil Field. Deussen’s Anti- 























cline. This is no gamble. Thousand 
acres. Considerable activity. Next big 
ae John Sigmund, Corpus Christi, 
ex. 





EAST TEXAS OIL FIELD 
UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 

For party who will furnish $15,000 to 
drill well, East Texas, on block of leases 
where practically all risk is eliminated. 
Reliable information on this field gladly 
furnished. No obligation. E. M. Miller, 
559 Surf St., Chicago, Ill. Tel. Lake 
View 7008. 

NEED SOME MORE GOOD CORRE- 
SPONDENTS in every city of United 
States and Canada to co-operate with 
me in selling producing and nonproduc- 
ing royalties. rite, James R. Haynes, 
Grantville, Kans. 

WE BUY, SELL AND SWAP 
Real Estate and Oil Properties 
Jno. T. Cross, Fort Worth. Texas 
$8.00 BUYS deed part oil 10 acres, 
Oklahoma County. MANY WELLS 
NOW DRILLING. Joe Milam, Dept. 25, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


WANTED 

















PARTNER wanted for gold placer 
mining in Mexico. Address P. O. Box 


1715, El Paso, Texas. 





SUPERINTENDENT—17 years’ ex- 
perience construction, operation, topping. 
eracking, lub refineries. Available now. 
Address Box E-810, The Oil and Gas 
Journal, Tulsa, Okla. 

ACCOUNTANT, SECRETARY, 
TREASURER, fourteen years’ Produc- 
ing and Refining experience in Mid-West 
is seeking another position. Have knowl- 
edge of Corporate Procedure, Taxes, In- 
surance, Leases, Estimating Drilling 
Costs and Supervision of Producing Op- 
erations. No objections to traveling 
United States or Foreign Countries. 
Present address: A. M. Fosdick, 8829 
Eldert Lane, Woodhaven, New York. 
Phone Michigan 2-0877. 


NINE YEARS warehouseman and 
Field Inventory. Three years Material 
Accounting in General Office. Address 
Box E-812, The Oil and Gas Journal, 
Tulsa, Okla. 


GRADUATE MINING ENGINEER, 
Experienced in Geology, Production, 
Leasing, Scouting and Management of 
small Natural Gas Properties in Appa- 
lachian Fields, wants job. Future possi- 
bilities of greater consideration than 
present salary. Address Box E-811, The 
Oil and Gas Journal, Tulsa, Okla. 


ENGINEER and Draftsman for Gaso- 
line Plants, and Steel Detailing. Six years 
experience. Address Box E-820, The Oil 
and Gas Journal, Tulsa, Okla. 


ERECTION Engineer desires con- 
nection with contracting or oil company. 
Fifteen years experience building refin- 
eries, power and chemical plants. Five 
years superintendent. Box 56, Sandford, 
Indiana. 




















PATENT ATTORNEYS 


REGISTERED PATENT ATTORNEYS 
United States and Canada 
Before disclosing your invention to 
anyone, send for blank form. 
Evidence of Conception 
Bulletin “How to Establish Your Rights” 
and complete information free. ° 
LANCASTER, ALLWINE & ROMMEL 
Suite 418-815, 15th St., N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 








JOHN E. BANGS 
Member A. I. E. E. 
PATENT ATTORNEY 
Patent and Trade-mark Causes; 
Copyrights; Reports and Opinions 
20 Years’ Experience 
Earle Building, WASHINGTON, D. C. 














PATENTS—Write Shepherd & Camp- 
bell Patent Attys., Victor Bldg., Wash- 
ington for information about patents and 
their cost. 





JAMES H. BOWEN 
Empire State Building, New York 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—WSalesman and Agents ; good 
salary, sell Units in gas properties; 100 
per cent Money invested returned to unit 
holders out of first GAS sold. There- 
after, Unit Holders participate in net 
profits according to their respective In- 
terests. Mid-Kansas Petroleum Co., 
Wichita Falls, Texas. 


WANTED — District Production Su- 
perintendent—must have college educa- 
tion—at least five years’ actual field ex- 
perience with intimate knowledge of ma- 
chinery, production mechanics, and theory 
and practice of repressuring sands—must 
be capable of taking responsibility, of 
temperate habits and not over thirty- 
seven years of age. Job North Central 
Texas handling shallow wells. Starting 
salary moderate, but will offer good op- 
portunity of advancement with moderate 
size producing company. Write applica- 
tion with full qualifications and refer- 
ences to Box E-821, The Oil and Gas 
Journal, Tulsa, Okla. 

NEED a few Royalty Salesmen. 
commission, maps circulars furnished. 
Harry W. Haynes, Grantville Kans. 

















HELP WANTED 








SALESMEN 


TO SELL complete line of wa- 
terproofing and insulation products 
including pipe wrapping, coatings 
and asphalt emulsions for oil and 
gas industry uses. 


Selling experience preferred but 
not necessary if applicant has 
thorough knowledge and field ex- 
perience in uses of these products 
or has established contacts with 
buyers and uses. Salary and bonus 
arrangement with unusual future 
opportunity as this division of our 
business is develo’ and extended. 
Give complete details as to your 
qualifications and experience in let- 
ter of application. 


THE FLINTKOTE CO., 
PARK SQUARE BUILDING, 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 











Good 





MONEY RAISING 


DO YOU NEED MONEY for organiz- 
ing or financing oil or mining deals? 
Write 2443 N. W. 12th, Oklahoma City. 

JAMES E. MILLER CO. will co-op- 
erate with responsible firms or parties 
seeking aid in financing projects of high- 
er order. Suite 200, New Brady Hotel, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

JOHN MORRIS, 3608 WARREN ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., invites full facts 
first letter from capable parties planning 
negotiation of reasonable capital support 
for undertakings distinctly of higher or- 
der. Use registered mail, safeguard data. 


~ FINANCE YOUR OWN project with 
shares bonded. Quickest, most satisfac- 
tory known method of raising capital. 
Information free. Bankers Interstate Se- 
curity, Electric Bldg., Denver, Colo. 

CAPITAL: An exp. dependable broker 
will aid in financing projects of merit. 
Amster Leonard, East Orange, N. J 

MONEY RAISING 

Inquiries solicited from corporations 
interested in raising capital through mar- 
keting corporate securities. 

THE BROOKWORTH CO., INC., 

110 East 42d St., New York. 


INVESTMENTS 
EXTRAORDINARY OPPORTUNITY 
TO OBTAIN 














five or ten year paid-up mineral lease 
on LaSalle Uplift, Dimmit County, Texas. 
10,000 acre solid block. Address, Owner, 
Box 656, Houston, Texas. 


MAILING LISTS 


LIVE mailing lists of investors in oils, 
royalties, leases and mining. Flory & Co., 
Box 1328 G, Ft. Worth, Texas. 


INCORPORATIONS 


CHARTERS — Delaware best, quick- 
est, cheapest, most liberal. Free forms. 
Colonial Charter Co., Wilmington. Del. 




















INCORPORATE 
COMPANIES 


Organize, re-organize and ar- 
range stock or bond issues. Obtain 
“security law” permits in all 
states. We help you raise work- 
ing capital. Write the Bond House 
of Illinois, 612 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois, Est. 1925. 






























































THE OIL AND GAS JOURNAL 


Chicago Spot Market Is Back to Life 


Refiners Behind on Gasoline Shipments and Quantity Available 
in Open Market So Low the Seller Can Name His Price 


By Robert C. Conine 
Chicago Bureau, The Oil and Gas Journal, 6 North Michigan Ave. 





November 12, 193) 




























































CHICAGO, Nov. 9.—Events are con- range of 4% to 5 cents; the 64-66 grav- side. It may be mentioned here that De- ferent charging stocks, vary in their sy 


NEW 
spiring to put the oil men in a much bet- ity 375 endpoint material advanced from troit, where Rumanian gasoline has been ceptibility to tetraethyl lead. 


n East 


ter frame of mind a range of 4% to 5 cents to a new range imported to carry on price competition, Straightrun Gasoline Problem 
during the annual of 5 to 5% cents, and the 68-70 gravity was the only spot in the teritory where Now comes the problem of what to i 
meeting here No- 366 endpoint gasoline has moved up from’ the 1-cent tank wagon and service sta- with the straightrun gasoline which i 
vember 10-12, of a range of 5% to 5% cents to a new tion price advance did not go into effect. apparently being moved entirely out 
the American Pe- _ range of 5%4 to 5% cents. Blended gaso- Working along with an unusually large 


the picture and which is finding less 
lution in the outlet provided by the intyg! 
duction of the third grade motor fy@) 
With the constant improvement taking 
place in respect to antiknock rating 
gasolines, more and more straight 


troleum Institute, line of 64-66 gravity and 437 endpoint number, for the oil industry, of construc- 
than was the case hag advanced from 4 to 4% cents. The tive factors is the weather. That is, in 
at the St. Louis price on the natural gasoline blend is respect to the gasoline markets. A 
sessions of the in- nominal, however, as there is practically stranger in Chicago does not properly 
stitute when the no gasoline of this type on the open appreciate the present efforts of the 


problem of over- market in Chicago district. weatherman to palliate the woes of the gasoline of octane ratings varying f 
production was at Another Advance in Prospect industry, and it is the Chicago condi- 59 to 60 is left on the hands of the 
its worst, and the These are the markets in the Chicago tioned marketer who is still marvelling finer, The answer to the problem, accor 


marketing branch district, basis Group 3, three days after at days in October and November in the 
of the business the 1-cent tank wagon and service sta- Chicago district in which one can take 
was momentarily in tion advance throughout the territory. the automobile out for a pleasure drive. 
chaos because of the introduction of & After today, Monday, the price structure That Chicagoans are still very much 
third grade of gasoline by a major inter- is expected to change materially and an- automobile minded is reflected in the 


est to meet price cutting competition. other tank wagon and service station ad- continued high level of demand for gaso- charging stock is from 70 per cent igmeerosen¢ 
For three days now wells in East onoe of 1 cent will be in order, if not line. 


. : 80 per 0 5¢ . The n 
Texas have been operating under an al- certain. In the following will be dis- Cia Vilinn te Withee sb tie ip ia agg Guuhean' "oh" Geen ae 
lowable production of 125 bbls. each, © cussed the factors which are considered marketers have never before heard so (naphthas) at higher pressures and lowergmmbe adv 
—— — 10 er bry = _ to be operating for still stronger gasoline much about octane numbers as in the temperatures than those outlined aboveMmowing | 
185 Be ged oy onal ta the time markets in the territory. past four weeks, and along with this has is described in the April 30, 1931, isswgmmies fol 
the complete martial law shutdown was Marketers in Chicago district have been revived the more or less discredited of The Oil and Gas Journal, page 16. upward 
lifted. And Gov. Ross Sterling of Texas been watching the eastern refinery mar- appeal of high gravity regardless. At the With Ethyl premium gasoline havinggine wa 
can be sure that he will be believed when kets closely since prices started their trackage stations where octane specifica- an octane rating of 78 after March oj™yember 
he says that he will continue to beat ®4@vance in this territory, and the an- tions are not displayed the gravities fig- next year, it is practically certain thagm The « 
down production as rapidly as new wells 2OUncement that effective today market- ure prominently on placards and the op- the white stock for the premium graigmgluring | 
are brought in. In Oklahoma sentiment ¢'® OPerating in Ohio are moving up their erators have vague sounding speeches to must have an octane rating of at leaggmpil mar 
for curtailment is much the same and %#S0line tank wagon and service station offer in regard to the antiknock value of 66, in the case of the refiner mentiondggee™t shi 
the industry is learning that “it can be Prices 1 cent is hailed as good news for their gasolines. The 9-cent gasoline has above, to keep within the 3 c.c.’s requiregamend the 





ing to most of the technologists in thy 
district, is reforming of the straightry 
gasoline. This gasoline, perhaps taking , 
wider cut than heretofore must be run tpmpances ¢ 
the cracking units. The yield from thisgminery ¢ 


done,” the Mid-Continent refiners. To make the 60-62 gravity, and the 12-cent premium ment. In the same issue of The Oil anil! spec 

In the matter of crude runs to stills agers wae . at grade is credited with 66-70 gravity. The Gas Journal mentioned, page 22. thgmler oil 
information is highly favorable and it is Distributors in Chicago district have prices do not include 3-cent state tax. technologists have presented the relatiov- ull pro 
significant that there has been a marked been doing an interesting business with The premium grade, according to the ship between octane number and _ tetragupuotatic 
decline in offerings of gasoline by re- Pennsylvania gasoline. This material is trackage station attendant, is the envy ethyl lead requirement. This curve showmmmeen lo 


finers. There are reports that a little "ate at 50 benzol equivalent, or about 64 of Ethyl sellers and 3 cents cheaper. In a pronounced decrement in requirementympufficie 
more low gravity fuel oil than is desir- octane number, is 60-62 gravity and has the tank ear markets the U. S. Motor as the higher octane numbers are reached, Putting 
bale is coming into Chicago district, but * 410 endpoint. The cost to the distribu- gasoline of 60 octane number commands and the refiner is assured that his ev Loca. 
in the matter of gasoline the marketers ‘*": f.o.b. Pennsylvania refinery, is 4.5 from a quarter to three-eighths of a cent tension in cracking operations will bggeePort 

are certain that the reverse is quite true. cents. Selling this material in Kalamazoo, above the no octane specifications mate- rewarded by savings in Ethyl fluid asideggp0,000 


Refiners, so it is said in all quarters, are ‘he Chicago distributor pays out 1.92 rial. from the “gallonage charge” cut mace byfme**olin 
far behind on their shipments and the ¢°1)* Per — 7 ns oe _—e Second Grade Ethyl Next Year? Ethyl Gasoline Corp. from 0.5 cent wigpisned 
quantity of motor fuel readily available VES CORD Gelvere, as en deducting satel 3 : 0.425 cent. When the problem will be deg etalls 
on the open market is such that the ‘#¢ Group 3 rate of 3.43 cents Kalama- Although official information to date ould n 


discourages the expectation that Ethyl manding an answer much more strongly 



















, : : : zoo, the cost of the material to the dis- - > - a i > 
seller can name his price and stick to it ra a eet gh ema 299 phn Gasoline Corp. will permit licensees to than at present will be upon the retungi The « 
regardless of the buyer’s contention that com Ot ener tom coe 35 « . G add tetraethyl lead to their regular grade of warm weather when the necessity forgmpetrole 
the seller is “way out of line.” so that it can be sold at 30 cents Group =, li beter 3 ‘ better antiknock quality is more in evi-j™proved 

3, at a half-cent profit. The price to the ©! 8@S0line to bring its octane rating up d riation 

Spot Market Active distributor for shipment into Detroit is ® 70, there is a feeling among refiners “®n¢®- pan ing in 

The 1-cent advance in the tank wagon even less: Cost at Pennsylvania refinery, i the Chicago district that the view- supeniing Crating —_—e aid 
and service station gasoline markets 4.5 cents; freight, 1.65 cents; total, 6.15 Point of the Ethyl Gasoline Corp. will Another refiner in Chicago district hu i 








throughout its entire territory of 10 north cents; deducting Group 3 freight rate, 3.7 Undergo a drastic change about February launched 4 building pregram to expam ga 
central states by Standard Oil Co. of cents, making a price of 2.45 cents. Mov- 1, 1932. Permission to blend an Ethyl cracking facilities at tis plant — ies 
Indiana, effective November 6, applica- ing down to Indianapolis, where gasoline 880line to 70 octane number, it is be- place obsolete pressure equipment. Ac "one 
ble also on naphtha tank wagon prices, had been moved from Louisville, we find lieved, would have been given before now cording to the announcement Saturday ae 
has brought the gasoline spot markets that Pennsylvania gasoline can be deliv- Were it not necessary to place “lead” of this company, not less than $1.00: waned 
back to life and moved tank car prices ered there at a cost of 3.6 cents to the seals on the regular grade pumps from 900 will be invested within the next twa 0 
up. One of the major interests reports a distributor as follows: Cost of gasoline Which gasoline would be sold at 3 cents ™onths in the addition of cracking units - 
75 per cent increase in spot business im- at refinery (Pennsylvania), 4.5 cents; below the Ethyl premium grade, thus af- [It has been indicated that consicerable 
mediately following the advance. Bighty- freight, 1.81 cents; total, 631 cents; feeting the unique position of the pres- %ttention has been given at this refit 
five to 90 per cent of the business done Group 3 freight rate, 2.71 cents; leaving ent Ethyl fuel. ery to the cracking of naphtha for « high 
by another company is now on the open 3.60 cents as cost. The cost of material Consider, as an example, one type of 
market, although a little more than a shipped from Louisville figures as fol- cracking operation in respect to yield 
week ago the contract orders featured. lows : Cost, 5.5 cents; freight, 1.32 cents; and octane ratings at different operating 

Gasoline resellers and distributors, it minus Group 3 freight, of 2.71 cents; pressures and temperatures. This crack- 
is indicated, have allowed their stocks to leaves a cost of 4.11 cents. This type of jing unit when operating at 600 pounds 
become unusually low and are now ac- superdistribution is expected to lose its pressure and 900° F. temperature gives 
tively engaged in obtaining supplies be- appeal with the additional strength which 9 yield of 60 per cont gasoline of 63 on § 
fore further prices advances are regis- is coming into the eastern markets and tane number with a Mid-Continent crude ‘TUDle following the move to boost octanibut it 
tered. Rush orders for as much as seven the Mid-Continent refiners who are hav- charging stock. By increasing the tem- ratings, but there has been some crittHMtion y 
cars, or 112,000 gallons, at 4% cents to ing their troubles now have reason to perature to 1 000° F the presente con- cism in regard to odor of some gasoline. no mo 
4% cents have been received from distrib- feel easier. stant, this charging diet i. kde be Naphtha tank wagon markets welt#Mter ay; 
hoses to Chisago. Credo Aévente Well Nesenary yal OT pr cdat of anes ar of 68-69 advanced 1 cent in the territory Novem JM{keters 

See Tank Wagon and Station Advance However, all of the indications and a octane rating. By boosting the tempera- ber 6, when the gasoline market increst ithe 65 

Looking over the spot market quota- consideration of the modus operandi of ture up to 1,050° F., pressure 600 2% mate. The Saghths tenn’ car eee, w 
tions for the first part of this week we the recent tank wagon and service sta- pounds, the octane rating is brought up kets had not been advanced Mondas ito a | 
find that prices, which have moved up tion advance, point to an advance in to 70, and the yield is cut down to 55 per OWever. The new tank wagon posting ket fo 
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in the 
yield of approximately 70 octane number MMfeatur: 
gasoline. It is also to be pointed outHthe FE; 
that among the refiners in the district MMstartin 
vacuum pressure distillate rerun units a @ifincrea: 
gaining in popularity for the production M¥gallon 
of a more gum and color stable gasoline Minot y« 
No complaints have been heard on gu Hisellers 








































































































slowly in steps of an eighth of a cent for crude oil markets as the signal for the cent gasoline. are: Oleum spirits, 11.7 cents ; va The 
_ past four weeks, have reacted as expected gasoline tank wagon and serv- It fo the expestence of one refiner thet — ene ; cleaners “_ throu; 
ollows to the 1-cent tank wagon and _ ice station price increase. In fact, it is .2 cents, and Stanisol, 15.2 cents. contin 









service station boost inaugurated by practically understood in Chicago dis- * 61 octane number gasoline requires the tank car markets remained as follows: 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana and fol- trict oil trade circles that crude oil prices addition of the full 3 c.c.’s of tetraethyl Oleum spirits, 6 cents; V.M.P., 7.5 cents 
lowed immediately by the other com- must be boosted again before the gasoline lead to bring the octane rating to 74, cleaners’ naphtha, 9 cents; Stanisol, 9 
panies in the territory: U. 8. Motor gaso- markets reach a position which is really while the addition of the same amount cents. It is reported among technologists 
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line of no octane specifications moved favorable in the territory. There is little of tetraethyl lead to the 68 octane num- in the district that various refiners *—% A | 
from a range of 4% to 4%4 cents to a discussion as yet upon the action of Ru- ber gasoline is required to obtain 78 oc- turning more attention to the manufi¢ Mline i; 
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range of 4% to 4% cents; the 60-62 manian oil producers in endorsing a tane number gasoline. This refiner points ture of special naphthas and solvenls 
gravity 400 endpoint gasoline advanced world-wide curtailment program, but nat- out that the different gasolines, those One refiner is said to have carried ot 
from a range of 4% to 4% cents to a_ urally the effect is on the constructive processed differently or those from dif- (Continued on Page 100) 
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asoline and Kerosene Advance in East 


General Refined Products Market Firmer, Reflecting Crude Oil 
Increase, and Cold Weather Stimulates Furnace Oil Business 


By A. E. Mockler 
New York Bureau, The Oil and Gas Journal 


NEW YORK, Nov. 9.—Developments 
» East Coast refined products markets 
were along decided- 
ly constructive lines 
during the last 
week and market 
sentiment appeared 
to have registered a 
notable change for 
the better. Strength- 
ening in the Mid- 
Continent crude oil 
market, together 
with improvment in 
the statistical posi- 
tion of refined oil 
markets generally, 
was reflected in ad- 
ances of one-half cent per gallon in re- 
inery quotations for both gasoline and 
erosene in this area. 

The mark-up in kerosene was initiated 
by Sinclair Refining, which announced 
he advance November 5, effective the fol- 
lowing day, on which date other compa- 
nies followed with similar action. The 
ipward movement in U. 8. Motor gaso- 
ine was started by Tide Water on No- 
ember 6, with other refiners following. 

The only recession in eastern markets 
uring the week occurred in the cylinder 
pil market where the momentum of re- 
rent sharp price advances failed to hold, 
pnd the market eased off materially on 
nl! specifications. The advance in cylin- 
ler oil prices, however, had been out of 
all proportions to changes in crude oil 
juotations recently, and some reaction had 
een looked for as prices reached levels 
sufficiently attractive to develop price 
rutting on competitive sales. 

Local trade circles were stirred by a 
eport indicating that a shipment of 1,- 
100,000 to 3,000,000 gallons of Rumanian 
zasoline was en route to New York, con- 
signed to an independent marketer here. 
Details concerning the reported shipment 
could not be confirmed. 

The outlook for a world accord on crude 
petroleum production was materially im- 
proved by announcement that the Asso- 
lation of Rumanian Oil Producers, tak- 
ing in all of the principal producing in- 
erests in that country, had endorsed the 
suggestion for a world agreement to bal- 
ance production and consumption of pe- 
roleum in an effort to stabilize the world 
il position. An early world conference, 
aking in all of the important producing 
interests with the exception of Russia, is 
looked for to further the plan. 

Refinery Gasoline 
_ An advance of one-half cent per gallon 
in the quotation for U. S. Motor gasoline 
featured the refinery gasoline market in 
the East during the week, the advance 
starting on November 6 with Tide Water 
increasing its posted price to 6 cents per 
gallon in tank car lots. The market is 
hot yet on a firm 6 cents level, a few 
sellers still quoting 5% cents per gallon, 
but it is expected that the general situa- 
tion will firm up early this week, with 
no motor fuel of 65 octane number or bet- 
ter available under the 6 cents level. Mar- 
keters whose product does not come up to 
the 65 octane number rating, it is expect- 
ed, will be compelled to take a quarter 
toa half cent under the prevailing mar- 
ket for the higher antiknock rating fuel. 

There was a good demand for gasoline 
throughout the week, weather conditions 
Continuing favorable. While the East ex- 
Perienced its first real cold snap during 
the week, the weather was clear and con- 
sumption of gasoline by motorists was 
Well maintained. 

. A large shipment of Rumanian gaso- 
ine is reported afloat for New York, con- 
Signed to an independent marketer here. 
The report could not be concerned, and 
‘t was considered possible that the ship- 


—— 


— 


ment in question may represent additional 
deliveries to the Detroit marketer who 
some weeks ago received a large cargo of 
the Rumanian motor fuel. The tanker 
moving the current shipment was char- 
tered for “U. S. Atlantic port North of 
Hatteras or Montreal.” 

Eastern marketers, who recently con- 
tracted for several million gallons of Cali- 
fornia gasoline for delivery over the clos- 
ing quarter of the year, were in the mar- 
ket this week for gasoline for shipment 
out of the Gulf. One large buyer was 
inquiring for a large cargo, for prompt 
shipment, but was unable to locate gaso- 
line of 65 octane number or better under 
41% cents per gallon, f.o.b. Gulf port. This 
price is a quarter to a half cent per gallon 
over buyers’ views, but Gulf sellers are 
apparently a unit in quoting 4% cents as 
their minimum price for this grade. 

Tank Wagon Gasoline 

There were no general revisions in gas- 
oline tank wagon quotations in this ter- 
ritory during the week. Gallonage was 
well sustained, and it was reported that 
October volume in many instances had 
run well ahead of that for the comparable 
month in 1930. 

It is not expected that the current ad- 
vance in the refinery quotation for gaso- 
line will be immediately reflected in re- 
tail markets. The principal effect of the 
mark-up, it is believed, will be to stiffen 
retail markets in some sections of the ter- 
ritory where a weakening tendency has 
been noted lately. In the metropolitan 
area, where posted prices have been close- 
ly adhered to for some weeks past, price 
cutting has again cropped up, with promi- 
nent brands retailing at 8 gallons for $1, 
including tax. 

Colder weather has stimulated demand 
for premium gasolines, and has brought 
about more insistence by jobbers on de- 
liveries of motor fuel testing a minimum 
of 65 octane number on tank car ship- 
ments of U. 8S. Motor gasoline. Thus far, 
eastern refiners are not, as a class, dif- 
ferentiating between 65 octane number or 
lower grades in their deliveries of U. S. 
Motor gasoline, although there are in- 
creasing evidences that action along this 
line will be forced shortly. 

Kerosene 

Improvement in the statistical position 
of the kerosene market, coupled with a 
sharp increase in consumption resultant 
from the colder weather throughout the 
East, brought about a sharply improved 
tone in the kerosene market last week, 
and principal sellers advanced quotations 
for 41-43 water white in tank car lots a 
half cent to 514 cents per gallon, f.o.b. 
refinery terminals. Demand was not ad- 
versely affected by the increase, and gal- 
lonage continued heavy. 

Tank wagon sales of kerosene showed a 
sharp gain during the week, and the mar- 
ket was in steadier position. No price 
changes followed the advance in refinery 
quotations, and it is not expected that the 
retail kerosene market will be affected, 
from the price standpoint, until the re- 
finery basis shows further strengthening. 

Lubs 


Increased competition on spot sales 
among refiners, coupled with the lower 
market for Pennsylvania crude oil, brought 
about a sharp recession in cylinder oi! 
prices during the week, and prices were 
lower all along the line. Demand had 
eased off somewhat, and refiners, who 
have experienced a sensational upward 
movement in selling prices during the 
past six weeks, were showing more dis- 
position to grant recessions on spot 
business. 

Revised quotations, which are a cent a 
gallon or more under previously existing 
levels, follow: 600 steam refined, 21 to 
22 cents per gallon; 635 steam refined, 


22% to 23 cents; 650 steam refined, 24 
to 24% cents; 600 Pennsylvania flash. 
25 to 26 cents: 630 Pennsylvania flash, 
28 to 29 cents; 600 Warren EB, 24 to 24% 
cents per gallon; 600 Oil City E, 23 to 
23% cents; bright stocks, light, 32 to 33 
cents; bright stocks, dark, 31 to 32 cents 
per gallon, all in barrels, f.o.b. local 
terminals. 

There were no changes recorded in the 
market for pale and red oils during the 
week, and gallonage was reported fairly 
well maintained. 

Furnace Oil 

A sudden cold snap at the close of the 
week brought about a heavy demand for 
furnace oil, and shipments showed a sharp 
increase, ‘both in refinery and tank wagon 
markets. 

The refinery market for domestic heat- 
ing oil, minimum 32 gravity, holds at 3% 
cents per gallon, in tank car lots, and a 
stronger undertone has developed in the 
market, reflecting the more bullish feeling 
in other refinery centers. Tank wagon 
quotations are steady and unchanged. 

Fuel Oil 

The mark-up in crude oil quotations in 
the Mid-Continent area has brought about 
a better feeling in the fuel oil market, 
but the posted price for bunker “C” holds 
unchanged at 60 cents per barrel, in bulk, 
f.o.b. refinery terminals. Demand has 
been well maintained. 

The most encouraging development with 
respect to the fuel oils, refiners here de- 
clare, is the news from Paris indicating 
approval of a world pact for the limita- 
tion of crude output, expressed by the 
association of Rumanian producers. Ru- 
manian competition in European markets 
has been largely instrumental in driving 
local bunker and Diesel oil prices to rec- 
ord low levels. 

Diesel Oil 

Routine activity was reported locally 
throughout the week, with refiners con- 
tinuing to quote the market at $1.30 per 
barrel, bulk, f.o.b. refinery terminals. 

Improvement in the domestic market 
situation, with indications of a better sta- 
tistical position in other parts of the 
world, has given traders in the Diesel oil 
market a more optimistic outlook. 

Gas Oil 

While market sentiment was somewhat 
better during the week, there were no 
price changes recorded during the period, 
and refiners continue to offer oil of 28 
gravity plus at 4 cents per gallon in tank 
ear lots, f.0.b. refinery terminals. There 
has been a better demand from gas manu- 
facturing companies in this area, and spot 
business has also showed a little increase. 
Industrial consumers have been stocking 
ahead in fair volume, evidently anticipat- 
ing a stronger market by the close of the 
year. 

Wax 

No further price changes developed in 
the paraffin wax situation during the 
week, and business continued along rou- 
tine lines. 

An easy undertone continues on fully 
refined, and it is reported that consider- 
able quantities have been moved into ex- 
port channels during the past fortnight at 
concessions from quoted levels. 

Export Market 

A part cargo of 3,000 gallons of 64-66 
naphtha was reported sold at the Gulf 
during the week, for prompt loading. The 
price at which the business was closed 
was not announced, the contract having 
been booked c.i.f. Rouen. 

The gasoline export market at the Gulf 
has stiffened in sympathy with domestic 
markets, sellers quoting U. S. Motor at 
3% to 4 cents per gallon, 60-62, 400 end- 
point, at 4% cents, 61-63, 390 endpoint, 
at 4% cents, and 64-66, 375 endpoint, at 
4% cents per gallon. Water white kero- 


sene is unchanged at 3% cents, with 
prime offered at 3% cents per gallon. 

The export situation has assumed a 
brighter hue on reports of pending Ru- 
manian co-operation in a world curtail- 
ment measure, and exporters are looking 
for some revival in the demand for re- 
fined products out of the Gulf in 1932. 
However, there is a long road between 
planned curtailment and actual action 
along these lines, and large integrated 
companies are still inclined to view the 
outlook for the export market with a con- 
siderable degree of pessimism. 


Petroleum Exports 

Substantial improvement in export 
movement of refined petroleum products 
was reported locally during the past week, 
shipments of paraffin wax in particular 
registering sharp gains. 

The following table shows principal ex- 
ports of refined petroleum products from 
the port of New York for the past three 
weeks (all figures in gallons unless other- 
wise noted) : 


————— Week ended—— ; 
Oct. 31 Oct, 24 Oct. 17 
70,000 305,000 445,000 
880,000 160,000 60,000 
Kerosene 22,009 43,000 6,000 
Fuel oil 330,000 43,000 65,000 
Lubricating oil 1,245,000 981,000 500,000 
Petroleum, 
refined ... 


Fasoline 
Naphtha 


...1,502,000 1,245,000 1,080,000 
————_— Pounds ———__—_, 
35,000 
5,340,000 
260,000 2 
320,000 1 


Petrolatum .... 
Paraffin wax 
Refined 
Scale 
Lubricating 
grease ......1,130,000 


"490,000 
615,000 
110,000 


0,000 
3,000 
0,000 


7 
° 
5 


1,001,000 350,000 


A number of heavy paraffin wax ship- 
ments were reported cleared, including 1,- 
700,000 pounds on the Habana for Gijon, 
490,000 pounds on the Excambion for 
Naples, 630,000 pounds on the Columbia 
for Barcelona, 250,000 pounds on the 
Hans Arpe for London, and 913,000 
pounds on the Habana for Salamanca. 

The increased export movement in re- 
fined products is attributed largely to 
shipments by the large integrated compa- 
nies to their foreign marketing subsidi- 
aries, as the open market recently has not 
reflected any substantial gain in activity. 

Imports 

Imports of crude and refined petroleum 
at the principal United States ports for 
the week ended October 31 totaled 1,986,- 
000 bbis., a daily average of 283,714 bbls., 
compared with 1,204,000 bbls., a daily 
average of 172,000 bbls. for the previous 
week and a daily average of 241,357 bbls. 
for the four weeks ended October 31. De- 
tails follow: 


((Barrels of 42 Gallons) 
At Atlantic Coast Ports— 
Baltimore i 
Boston 
New York .. 
Philadelphia 
Others 
1,871,000 
Daily average 267,285 
At Gulf Coast Ports— 
Galveston district $e 
New Orleans and Baton Rouge .. 


115,000 


64,000 
51,000 


Daily average 
At all United States Ports— 
Total 
Daily average 
Daily average four weeks ... 


- 1,986,000 
283,714 
241,357 


Distribution of total imports is as fol- 
lows: 


808,000 
271,000 
907,000 


A second large shipment of Rumanian 
gasoline is now afloat for the United 
States, and its arrival will be reflected in 
import figures shortly. The shipment is 
expected to reach Detroit, via Montreal, 
although it is understood that the tanker 
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moving the gasoline was chartered for de- 
livery either to Montreal or to a United 
States Atlantic port north of Hatteras, 
indicating the possibility of delivery of 
this motor fuel to a market in East Coast 
territory. 
California Oil Receipts 

Receipts of California crude and re- 
fined petroleum at Atlantic and Gulf 
ports during the week ended October 31 
totaled 97,000 bbls., a daily average of 
13,857 bbls., compared with 146,000 bbls., 
a daily average of 20,857 bbls. for the 
previous week and a daily average of 
40,214 bbls. for the four weeks ended 
October 31. Details follow: 


((Barrels of 42 Gallons) 
At Atlantic Coast Ports— 





BO BEG. cceviccecsccveces 97,000 
Total eecese 97,000 
Daily AVOFEBO .... sc cccccccese 13,857 

At Gulf Coast Ports— 
BE METAR cccorccccccccsceses -4 none 
At Atlantic and Gulf Coast Ports— 
Betas ..cccccccessccccccccccecs 97,000 
Daily average ......--+seeeees 13,857 
Daily average four weeks 40,214 


All of the week’s arrivals of California 
petroleum were gasoline. 

Shipments of refined products from 
California for Atlantic and Gulf Coast 
ports during the week, with identity of 
owner of tanker moving the oil where 
such owner is an oil company, follow: 

For New York—90,000 bbls. of gasoline 
on the Livingston Roe (Standard Oil Co. 
of New Jersey) ; 129,800 bbls. of gasoline 
on the Tamiahua (Richfield) ; and 93,300 
bbls. of Diesel oil on the India Arrow 
(Standard Oil Co. of New York). 

For Port Arthur, Tex.—72,400 bbls. of 
gasoline on the Illinois (The Texas Com- 
pany). 

Charter Market 

A substantial movement of Venezuelan 
crude to the Teneriffe refinery, which 
supplies the Spanish Petroleum Monopoly 
with part of its refined products require- 
ments, is indicated by the chartering last 
week of a large motorship for 24 consecu- 
tive voyages from Aruba to Teneriffe, 
shipments to commence next month, The 
shipments are expected to comprise the 
royalty oil derived from a Spanish com- 
pany with important holdings in Ven- 
ezuela. 

There was but a routine amount of 
business reported in the tanker charter 
market during the past week, with most 
of the business being done abroad. 

Fixtures reported during the week were 
as follows: 

Motorship, 9,000 tons, crude, Aruba to 
Teneriffe, 24 consecutive voyages, 6/3, 
beginning December. 

Steamer Winneton (German), 3,055 
net, lubricating oil, Gulf to London, Liv- 
erpool and Havre, p.t., January. 

Steamer, clean, Constanza to two ports, 
U.K./Continent, 8/3, December loading. 


CHICAGO SPOT MARKET 
IS BACK TO LIFE 


(Continued from Page. 98) 
an arrangement for close fractionation 
of the naphtha cuts to provide chemically 
pure rubber solvents which are unap- 
proached elsewhere. Instead of using a 
single high fractionating column this re- 
finer is using banks of three smaller 
towers for more complete division of the 
euts. This plant is located in Oklahoma. 
Standard’s New Dump Discount 

Effective November 4, Standard Oil 
Co. of Indiana started a new dump dis- 
count applicable on all grades of gaso- 
line sold from tank wagon. From that 
date customers buying 25 gallons or more 
of gasoline at one time will be given 1 
cent per gallon discount off tank wagon 
price at time of delivery, and this is the 
only discount available to customers not 
under contract. Customers holding quan- 
tity discount contracts or other contracts 
which call for payment of an allowance 
at the end of the month will now re- 
ceive 1 cent discount at time of delivery 
and the balance of the discount at the 
end of the month. Customers holding re- 
sellers contracts, and agreements of that 
type, will receive the same discount as 
in the past, and will receive the discount 
at time of delivery. It is to be noted, 
the announcement states, that the dis- 
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count to contract customers is not in- 
creased and that actually the new dump 
discount of 1 cent per gallon on de- 
liveries of 25 gallons or more results in 
a benefit only to tank wagon customers 
who have been unable to qualify for one 
of the other contracts in use. 

Kerosene markets advanced with the 
upward movement of the heavier distil- 
lates and in response to information that 
export business is reviving. 

Fuel oils and gas oils, in spite of fail- 
ure of cold weather to materialize in the 
district and the low industrial demand, 
have advanced strongly in price. Prices 
quoted Monday were: 18-22 fuel oil, per 
barrel, 32% to 37% cents; 22-26 fuel 
oil, per barrel, 37144 to 42% cents; 28-30 
fuel oil, zero, per barrel, 52% to 57% 
cents: 32-36 industrial gas oil, 156 to 
1% cents; 32-36 zero gas oil, 1% to 2 
cents; 38-40 straw distillate, 1% to 2% 


cents. 





KANSAS FIELDS 


(Continued from Page 55) 
Section 21-19-lw, has been completed for 
19,900,000 feet of gas in chat 2,908-71 
feet. 





Reno County 

Shell Petroleum Corp. and Continental 
Oil Co.’s No. 1 Blake, SW cor. SE SE, 
Section 23-23-4w, is preparing to deepen 
from 3,308 feet. 

Rush County 

Schlegel, Skelton and others made loca- 
tion for No. 1 Harman, C NW, Section 
4-18-16w. Flynn and others made loca- 
tion for No. 1 Witesman, C NE, Section 
16-18-16w. 

Sedgwick County 

Roy Ramsey’s No. 2 Davies, SW cor., 
Section 17-27-2, is spudding. Seigel Broth- 
ers’ No. 1 Soukup, SE cor. NE NW NE, 
Section 19-27-2, is rigging up to drill 
deeper. Fisher & Lauck’s No. 9 Trustee, 
SE cor. NW SE, Section 19-27-2, East- 
borough Pool, is spudding. Derby Oil 
Co.’s No. 1 Eastborough, SE cor. SW 
NE, Section 19-27-2, is preparing to deep- 
en from 2,961 feet. No. 7 Eastborough, 
NE cor. SW NE, Section 19-27-2, is 
spudding. Derby Oil Co.’s No. 5 East- 
borough, NE cor. SW NB, Section 19- 
27-2, has been completed for 70 bbls. at 
2,971 feet after plugging back from 3,194 
feet. 





OKLAHOMA FIELDS 


(Continued from Page 54) 

Field continued at a high level during the 
last week ending November 7, when the 
field averaged 189,300 bbls. daily. Dur- 
ing the week two new producers were 
added to the field, bringing the total to 
844 wells. Several new locations were 
announced but work has not as yet 
started. 

Due to several changes in the umpire’s 
force new potential figures were delayed. 
Beginning Saturday, November 7, the um- 
pire’s force will take a maximum of 50 
wells a day, since it was found that the 
schedule of 75 a day would tax the field 
employes and delay the situation. 

Town Lot Drilling Restricted 

In an attempt to extend the U-7 drill- 
ing zone in Oklahoma City to include the 
NE of Section 16-11-3w, whieh includes 
the Oliver Park Addition and the city- 
owned Oliver Park of 35 acres, the city 
commission denied the petition. The pe- 
tition was presented by M. Duffy after 
he had leased considerable acreage in 
that neighborhood, believing the terri- 
tory would produce oil. 

The commissioners advised that oil de- 
velopment in that part of the city would 
create a hazard in the Capitol Hill dis- 
trict. 
the city-owned park, but the. district is 
closely built with residences, 

The attempt to extend the drilling zone 
indicates that the leasing of acreage on 
the west side of the field has extended a 
considerable distance. Acreage has been 
leased in Sections 9 and 21-11-3w, and 
practically all of Section 22-11-3w is 
leased and several tests are drilling in 
that section. 

Carter Leases Town Lots 

Carter Oil Co. is straightening up titles 

on the northwest edge of the city field. 





There are few improvements in - 


Leases filed of record include Lots 13 and 
14 of Block 1, Artesian Heights, and Lots 
13 to 18 of Block 1, Argood Addition; on 
Lots 17 and 18 of Block 5; Lots 21 to 
24 of Block 3; Lots 35 and 36, Block 6; 
Lots 34 and 35, Block 7; Lots 12 to 29, 
Block 7; Lots 2, 4 and 5, Block 8; Lots 
1 to 3 and 8, 9, 15 to 24 and 36 to 40 of 
Block 7; Lots 2 to 4 and 18 to 24 in 
Block 8, all in Lake View Addition, The 
Carter Oil Co. has also leased E half 
SW and SW SW, Section 12-12-4w. 

During the last week considerable 
acreage and trading of lots has been in 
progress in the residential section of the 
Capitol Hill Addition on the north and 
west sides of the Oklahoma City Field. 
Some of the leasing has been outside of 
the U-7 drilling zone. 

Skelly Oil Co. has leased the acreage in 
Lots 8 and 13, Carney Heights Addition. 
L. J. Simmons has leased acreage in the 
W half SE, Section 34-11-3w. 

Greater Seminole’s Potential 

Many express the opinion that the 
Greater Seminole area will approximate- 
ly make its potential of 300,000 bbls. a 
day which has been estimated by Ray 
M. Collins, the state umpire. The esti- 
mate of 300,000 bbls. a day for the en- 
tire area is indicated by the gauging of 
some of the wells in the fields during 
the last week. 

It will be around the end of the month 
before the exact gauges are obtainable 
from the Greater Seminole area. About 
2,700 wells are to be tested and only a 
few have been gauged. On the basis of 
a 300,000-bbl. a day potential, Greater 
Seminole is to be given an allowable of 
155,000 bbls. a day. 


Daily gauges for the first four days 
in the Allen and Sasakwa Pools, and for 
two days in the Earlsboro and Earlsboro 
Townsite Pools have been completed and 
they are as follows: Allen Pool, first 
day, 21,814 bbls.; second day, 20,001 
bbls. ; third day, 18,647 bbls. ; fourth day, 
18,068 bbls. Sasakwa Pool, first day, 
2,858 bbls.; second day, 2,648 bbls.; 
third day, 3,255 bbls.; fourth day, 2,781 
bbls. Earlsboro Pool, first day, 22,743 
bbls.; second day, 23,403 bbls. Earls- 
boro Townsite, first day, 2,635 bbls. ; sec- 
ond day, 3,879 bbls. 

Wildcat Stimulates Leasing 

The wildcat test in Section 2-6-4, in 
the Sacred Heart area of Pottawatomie 
County has stimulated the leasing of acre- 
age in that area. The Amerada Petro- 
leum Corp. is reported to have paid high 
for 60 acres in the NE, Section 2-6-4, in- 
cluding 20 acres from The Texas Com- 
pany for which $450 an acre was report- 
ed to have been paid. George Burgher 
has assembled a block of acreage in Sec- 
tion 31-7-5. Gypsy Oil Co. has leased 
the SW NE, Section 30-9-4, and NW 
SW, Section 18-9-4. Mid-Continent Pe- 
troleum Corp. has leased the W half SE, 
Section 31-7-5. The Prairie Oil & Gas 
Co. has leased the SW NE, Section 14- 
11-5. The Ohio Fuel Supply Co. has as- 
signed the Continental Oil Co. the SE 
SE, Section 18-7-4. The Gypsy Oil Co. 
leased the SW NW, Section 5-8-5, N 
half N half SW, Section 9-9-4, and S 
half SE, Section 6-7-4. 

In the extreme north end of Seminole 
County a leasing campaign has been in 
progress as the result of the recent geo- 
logical survey of the area. The Tidal 
Oil Co. has purchased the N half NE, 
Section 35-11-5; Prairie Oil & Gas Co. 
the E half NW, Section 35-11-5, and 
SW NW, Section 25-11-5; Gypsy Oil Co. 
the E half SW SW and SE SW, Section 
18-10-6. There has been some scattered 
buying of acreage in Pontotoc County and 
in the extreme south end of Seminole 
County. 

Pontotoc County is getting some new 
developments outside of the Beebe Field. 
Barnsdall Oil Co.’s No. 1 Hart, NW cor., 
Section 25-5-6, is spudding. Indian Ter- 
ritory Illuminating Oil Co. is a small 
block of acreage in Section 35-5-4, which 
may be developed later. 

In the Southern Fields 

The territory surrounding the townsite 
of Loco in Stephens County is expected to 
be tested for oil and gas in the shallow 
pay horizon and there are prospects of 
deeper tests being made during the next 
few months. Part of the townsite has been 
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leased in the new campaign. Lee Morr. 
son and others’ No. 1 in Section 15-3s.5, 
is drilling at 600 feet and is expected , 
reach the gas sand in a few days. 

C. Miller and others’ No. 1, SW co, 
Section 35-2s-5w, is a new location for , 
2,000-foot test. E. L. May has leasg 
the SE NE SE, Section 27-2s-5w; E, |, 
Robertson, the S half SW SW and Nw 
SW SE and W half NE SW, Section 2. 
2s-5w and the northwest 10 acres of Lo 
4 and part of the Loco Townsite in Se. 
tion 1-3s-5w. 

Other new work in Stephens County 
includes Cohen & Randall’s No. 1, gp 
cor. SW SW, Section 35-2s-9w, whic 
offsets another test which has been abap. 
doned, but had approximately 12,000,0% 
feet of gas at 1,800 feet. The company 
has leased acreage along the Stephens 
Comanche County boundary lines and jy 
Section 35-2-9w. 


Creek County 
Gled Oil Co. has a machine on the ly. 
eation for No. 4 Travis, SE cor. NE, Se. 
tion 13-19-8. A. A. Bailey and othery 
No. 4 Weaver, SW cor. NW, Section 1% 
19-9 is rigging up. Ben Curtis and oth 
ers’ No. 1-A Reynolds, SW cor. SE, Se. 
tion 29-17-12, is a machine rigging up, 
Gled Oil Co.’s No. 3 Travis, NE cor. 88 
SE NE, Section 13-19-8, has been con- 
pleted for 175 bbls. in sand 2,239-80 feet, 
No. 1 Holmes, NE cor. SE NE, Section 
25-19-8, is dry and abandoned at 3,08 
feet. Bryan Petroleum Co.’s No. 1-4 
Bucktrot, SW cor. SE NW NW, Section 
35-17-10, has been completed for 2,500,000 
feet of gas in sand 1,675-85 feet. 
Hughes County 
Gypsy Oil Co. made location for No. 2 
MeNevins, NE cor. SW, Section 5-8-4, 
Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp. has staked 
location for No. 1 Bruner, NE cor. NW 
SE, Section 9-7-8. Iglehart and others 
No. 1 McCoy, SE cor. NW, Section 2. 
9-10, has been completed for 25 bbls. in 
sand 2,313-50 feet, total depth 2,356 feet. 
Jefferson County 
O. V. Beck’s No. 2 Clyde Seay, SE cor. 
SW NW SE, Section 34-6s-5w, is drilling 
at 1,106 feet. No. 1 Clyde Seay, SW 
cor. NW SH, Section 34-6s-5w, has been 
completed for 124 bbls., producing from 
sands 1,530-45 feet and 1,551-52 feet. 
Le Flore County 
H. E. Dowd’s No. 1 Thomas, SE cor. 
NE, Section 17-3-22, lost the hole at 1,112 
feet and has been abandoned. 
Marshall County 
M. A. Neff and others moved a machine 
in for No. 1 West Rutland, SW cor. NW 
NW SE, Section 30-5s-6. 
Muskogee County 
J. Aggas’ No. 1-A J. Rowe, NE cor. 
SE NE, Section 28-16-15, is drilling at 
1,340 feet. COC. D. Bradley and others 
No. 1 F. Jacobs, NE cor. SW, Section 
7-15-17, is a machine. H. W. Guinan’s 
No. 1-A Lewis, NW cor. SBE, Section $ 
14-17, is drilling at 60 feet. E. Pine’ 
No. 1-A James, CNL NW NB, Section 
19-14-17, is drilling at 400 feet. W. J. 
Metzger’s No. 10 L. Francis, SE cor. SW 
NE SW, Section 1-14-18, is an old wel 
drilling deeper at 1,500 feet. J. M. Folts 
and others’ No. 1 G. Island, SW cor. NE. 
Section 8-15-18, has been completed for 
10,998,000 feet of gas in sand 1,590-9i 
feet. 
Oklahoma County 
T. B. Slick estate made location for No. 
8 Classen-Edwards, NW cor. SW NW 
SW, Section 3-11-3w, Oklahoma City 
Pool. Hudspeth Drilling Co. and Gile? 
No. 1 Fish, Block 4, Earpe Acreton A¢ 
dition, SE cor. NE SE SB, Section 22 
11-3w, is a cellar. Phillips Petroleum 
Co.’s No. 1 Chapin-Levi, SE cor. NE 
NW NW, Section 10-11-3w, has beet 
completed for 5,922 bbls. in four hours 
on a 4-inch choke, producing from sand 
6,319-6,500 feet. Argood and others’ No. 
1 Catalina, SE cor. NW SE SE, Section 
15-11-3w, has been completed for 160 bbls. 
by heads from sand 6,443-6,552 feet. 
Standish, McClunty and Wade's No. | 
Hinkle, NW cor. NE SW, Section 2/- 
11-3w, has been abandoned at 300 feet. 
Okfuskee County 
Shepard and others’ No, 1 Shepard, SE 
cor. NW SW, Section 3-12-10, is dv 
and abandoned at 3,710 feet. 
Okmulgee County ; 
Shelden & Staples’ No. 6 Shelton, NW 
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cr. SW SE, Section 15-13-12, has been 
abandoned at 1,972 feet. Henley and 


others’ No, 1-A B. Lee, NW cor. NE 
gW, Section 26-15-12, had sand 1,874-84 
feet, plugging back to 1,881 feet and 
completing for 1,000,000 feet of gas. 
William Sherry and others’ No. 1 Pense, 
Cc NW SW, Section 21-16-11, made 2,- 
500,000 feet of gas in sand 1,752-81 feet. 
Stephens Co 


J. C. Chambers and others’ No. 1-A M. 
Dare, SE cor. NW SEH, Section 2-2s-8w, 
has been completed for 40 bbls. in sand 
1356-61 feet. 

Tulsa County 

A. E. Bradshaw and others’ No. 2 Cow- 
ans, NW cor. SW SB, Section 7-19-14, is 
drilling at 300 feet. 

Kay County 

W. H. Atkinson and Eason Oil Co.’s 
No. 1 Hayes, SE cor. NE, Section 24-28-3, 
is a rig moving in. 

Pawnee County 

P. Adamson, Jr., made location for No. 
1-A Peoples, SW cor. NW, Section 3- 
20-8. Gus Beagle’s No. 1 T. W. Duck, 
CEL NE NE, Section 30-20-10, is a ma- 
chine. Ark Utility Co.’s No. 2 Nielson, 
CSL NE SW, Section 27-21-8, has been 
abandoned at 2,281 feet. 


CANADIAN FIELDS 
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ingly wet naphtha gas in the lime; while 
production from the upper sands has 
been somewhat better than farther north. 
Some operators claim the producing 
structure extends south as far as the 
Highwood River, which, if correct, would 
leave room for a considerable extension 
in this direction, 


South Turner Valley 

In the Mercury area of South Turner 
Valley, Miracle Oils’ No. 2,.LSD 16, 
Section 5-19-2w5, is drilling in the poker- 
chip shales on top of the lime at 5,418 
feet. This location is on the west side of 
the structure, being offset on the east by 
Mercury’s No. 1. Miracle Oils’ No. 3, 
LSD 11, Section 4-19-2w5, is drilling 
close to the Home sands at 4,657 feet. 

In the far south, Mar-Jon-Freehold’s 
No. 1, LSD 9, Section 28-18-2w5, is 
drilling below 2,525 feet and will shortly 
run casing. Livingston Syndicate’s No. 1, 
LSD 5, Section 34-18-2w5, is reported 
standing cemented at 2,160 feet. 

Cen ‘alley 

In the Central Turner Valley area, Mc- 
Leod Oil Co.’s- No. 4, LSD 16, Section 
1-20-3w5, is deepening in the lower lime 
at 5.300 feet. This test, previously car- 
ried some 1,400 feet into the lime, en- 
countered a lower producing horizon not 
previously reached in other Turner Val- 
ley wells, from which a fair production 
has since been taken. It is now being 
deepened for a further test of the lower 
lime. 

Dome Oils’ No. 2, LSD 16, Section 
36-19-3w5, following burning of the der- 
rick, has resumed drilling and is making 
hole below 5,390 feet. 





Imperial Drilling 

In the South Turner Valley Field, 
Sterling Pacifie Oil Co.’s No. 2, LSD 10, 
Section 33-18-2w5, is drilling below 5,099 
feet and getting close to the lime. This is 
the deepest test now drilling in the field. 

In the border areas, Texas-Imperial’s 
No. 1, LSD 14, Section 22-8-22w4, on 
the Lethbridge structure, is drilling at 
3,848 feet. 

Hudson’s Bay Test 

In the Keho Lake area, southern Al- 
berta, Hudson’s Bay Oil & Gas Co.’s No. 
1 Keho, LSD 2, Section 17-11-22w4, is 
Preparing to resume drilling after ce- 
menting for water shutoff. The test got 
4 strong show of light green crude at the 
Ellis-Madison contact around 4,920 feet, 
accompanied by about 750,000 feet of gas, 
and was drilled about 5 feet into the 
lime. Cement was run in the 8-inch pipe 
at 4.917 feet to shut off a small water 
intrusion from the Sunburst sand before 
deepening the hole into the Madison and 
testing production. 

Border Fields 

On the Milk River structure, Common- 
Wealth Petroleums’ No. 1, LSD 9, Section 
93-l5w4, ig drilling in the lower De- 
Yonian below 5,040 feet. The formation 
shows shale impregnated with heavy as- 
Phaliic oil, with streaks of lime and sand 








and the drill is working in a hard cap- 
ping, below which a change in formation, 
with possible production, is expected. 

On the international Reserve Dome, 
east of Coutts, Mayland Southern’s No. 
1, LSD 13, Section 4-1-9w4, has pulled 
back and reset the 10-inch pipe. The test 
is redrilling below 2,290 feet but still 
above the old bottom of 2,450 feet. Large 
gas flows have already been met at 1,890 
and 2,180 feet, and the oil. objective is 
placed around 3,000 feet. 

On the Twin River structure, Parco- 
Nordon’s No. 1, LSD 16, Section 34-1- 
20w4, is drilling below 3,538 feet and 
will shortly run 10-inch casing. 

Test in the Foothills 

On the Moose Mountain structure, El- 
bow Oils’ No. 1, LSD 11, Section 35- 
22-5w5, is standing at 3,255 feet after 
drilling through cement. Delay is due to 
lack of water, and a water well is being 
put down. Graystone Consolidated’s No. 
2 Signal Hill, LSD 9, Section 34-23- 
Sw5, is reported at 4,300 feet and ream- 
ing out for 6%-inch tools below 4,000 
feet. This is the most northerly and deep- 
est of the three tests in the Moose Moun- 
tain-Fisher Creek area west of Calgary. 
A strong show of oil was met in the up- 


per horizons, and commercial production | 


is thought possible in the Dalhousie sand, 
before the deep lime horizon is reached. 

On Fisher Creek, Cotton Belt Mines’ 
No. 1, LSD 5, Section 21-21-4w5, is drill- 
ing below 2,600 feet; with additional 
small shows of oil and occasional heads 
of gas. The drill is working in the lower 
Dalhousie and will continue into the lime. 

On the Pincher’Creek structure, Wey- 
marn Petroleums’ No, 2, LSD 5, Section 
7-6-1w5, is reported standing cemented 
at 3,900 feet. 

Red Coulee Test 

On the Montana end of the interna- 
tional Red Coulee structure, Askalta Oils’ 
No. 2 Farbo, SW NE Section 2-37-4w, 
is reported preparing to drill into pro- 
duction. 

Gas Test at Brooks 

In southern Alberta, Canadian West- 
ern Natural Gas, Light, Heat & Power 
Co.’s No. 2 Brooks has been cemented 
at 1,200 feet and is being drilled into 
production. Location is about a half 
mile east of the center of the town, and 
the test was put down for gas, which in 
No. 1 Brooks, drilled some years ago, 
was encountered between 1,250 and 1,350 
feet, in the same horizon in which the 
Medicine Hat production is_ secured. 
Wells in this area are small producers, 
around 250,000 feet a day; production 
will be used to supplement the supply 
for the town. Some years ago a deep 
hole was drilled in this area by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, finishing at 
2,795 feet, but the only important pro- 
duction was that from the upper sands. 


Wainwright Deep Test 


The Wainwright Field in east central 


Alberta, which has been inactive, may 
have a deep test. Montreal-Alberta Syn- 
dicate’s No. 1, LSD 2, Section 15-45- 
Tw4, has been standing at 2,300 feet 
after failing to get satisfactory produc- 
tion in the Wainwright sand, and the 
backers of the test are reported planning 
to continue it as a deep test. Drilling 
will possibly to be resumed this fall. Most 
of the Wainwright tests have got gas 
showings and a small production of heavy 
crude at a depth slightly below 2,000 
feet, but there has been no conclusive 
test of the underlying formations. Im- 
perial Oil’s No. 2 Fabyan, LSD 8, Sec- 
tion 18-45-7w4, was carried to 2,830 feet 
and finished in the lime without commer- 
cial production, but was not carried 
through the formation. 
Viking Gas Field 

In preparation for the winter, produc- 
ing gassers of Northwestern Utilities, 
Ltd., in the Viking Field were recently 
tested for pressure and volume, by gov- 
ernment and company officials, the party 
being headed by W. Calder of the Al- 
berta petroleum and natural gas depart- 
ment and Manager Julian Garrett and 
General Supt. C. H. Spencer of North- 
western Utilities, Ltd. The tests showed 
the wells to be in a satisfactory condi- 
tion, ample gas reserves for Edmonton 
and intermediate points being indicated. 

Montana Border Test 

On the Montana side of the interna- 

tional boundary, Fulton Syndicate’s test 
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in the Milk River Field has resumed 
after cementing, and is making hole be- 
low 2,170 feet. 

British Columbia Drilling 

In the British Columbia fields, Okana- 
gan Oil & Gas Co.’s No. 1, E half Sec- 
tion 2-26-Osoyoos, is reported below 
2,050 feet and drilling in a lime and 
dark gray shale with showings of gas. 

Ontario Drilling 

There has recently been considerable 
drilling in the shallow gas fields of Haldi- 
mand County, Ontario, and adjacent 
areas of the Niagara Peninsula. Near 
Dunnville, the Niagara Natural Gas Co. 
has since last May drilled nine wells, all 
being producers, one ranking among the 
largest wells ever drilled in this area. 
Amity Gas Co. is drilling for gas in the 
same area, and the Ontario County Gas 
Co. has also done some drilling. 

In the Mosa oil field, Middlesex Coun- 
ty, Buffalo interests are reported to have 
secured an interest in the Dominion Pe- 
troleum Co. which has been followed by 
a careful overhauling of the producing 
properties, resulting in a considerable in- 
crease in crude oil production. This field, 
a short distance north of Glencoe, was 
opened in 1917 by F. J. Carman and 
others, the field producing from the same 
shallow lime horizons as the Petrolia- 
Enniskillen Field of Lambton County. 
Production has been maintained on a 
gradually declining scale since 1917. 

Some new drilling activity is forecast 
in the Bothwell Field, farther west; and 
in the Wallacetown area of Elgin Coun- 
ty, to the south. 

Ontario Gasser 

In Kent County, Ontario, Olga’ Oil & 
Gas Co.’s No. 3, Murphy farm, Lot 19, 
Concession 8, Raleigh Township, has been 
shot with 300 quarts. When shut in, it 
developed a maximum pressure reported 
at 750 pounds, and on being opened the 
initial flow was recorded at around 2,- 
500,000 feet, though settled production 
will be somewhat smaller. The gas has 
no sulphur content, and traces of high 
grade crude oil, 47 to 48 gravity, are re- 
ported showing. E. P. Rowe, geologist 
for the Olga company, states the two pro- 
ducers are on the edge of the field, and 
that further drilling is likely to open a 
field of considerable importance. Olga’s 
No. 4 is being located a short distance 
east of No. 3. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN AREA 


(Continued from Page 62) 

18-28, is shut down at 600 feet for re- 
pairs. ; 

Western Drilling Co.’s No. 1 Green, 
NE cor. NW Section 29-17-29, north- 
east of the Artesia Pool, is drilling at 
710 feet in anhydrite and brown shale. 
It topped the anhydrite at 250 feet and 
the salt at 335 feet. The base of the salt 
was at 635 feet. 

Oil Well Drilling Co.’s No. 1 Baker, 
SE NE NE Secion 21-21-26, Carlsbad 
area, is shut down at 1,155 feet. 

Baca County 

Landowners Oil Co.’s No. 1 McAdoo, 
SW cor. NE Section 16-1s27, Buffalo 
Creek, is drilling at 4,625 feet and had a 
show of oil at 4,613-25 feet in brown 
shale. Progress has been slow due to 
eavey ground, having stopped to cement 
four times. The objective is expected at 
around 4,885 feet. 

Guadalupe County 

New Mexico Producing & Refining 
Co., Ltd.’s No. 1 McMillan, SW cor. Sec- 
tion 24-5s-16, Mesa Leon area, is bot- 
tomed at 2,600 feet in the Abo forma- 
tion (basal member of the red beds) and 
is ae to shut off water. 








Juan County 

R. C. Oswell’s No. 2, NW NW Sec- 
tion 34-20-llw, near Aztec, which last 
week was reported bailing 1 bbl. per 
hour of high gravity crude at a total 
depth of 1,414 feet, showed an increase 
in gas pressure and started flowing by 
heads. The heads are coming at intervals 
of two to three hours and it makes about 
2 bbls. at each head. The oil is in the 
second Farmington sand. 

Continental Oil Co.’s No. 24, SW NW 
SW Section 1-29-19, Rattlesnake Dome, 
is bottomed at 6,063 feet in hard gray 
lime and is re-establishing circulation. It 
is around 600 feet off the objective hori- 
zon in the Pennsylvanian. Same com- 
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pany’s No. 17 Santa Fe, C NE Section 
2-29-19, which went off production re- 
cently after having made more than 360,- 
000 bbls. from the deep pay, is being 
deepened and is drilling at 6,795 feet in 
gray shalé and lime. Same company’s No. 
26, NW SE NE Section 2-29-19, is drill- 
ing in light gray shale at 695 feet and 
is about due for completion. 

The Ortega interests’ No. 2 Ute, NW 
NW Section 24-31-16, Westwater, is 
cleaning out below 2,190 feet. 

Kutz Canon Oil & Gas Co.’s No. 1 
Day, SW cor. Section 20-28-10, Kutz 
Canon district, is preparing to resume. 
The 5,,-inch will be run to shut off 
water encountered at 3,620 feet. Total 
depth is 3,635 feet. 

WYOMING 


Fremont County 

Kinney-Coastal Oil Co.’s No. 1 Chat- 
teron-Weeks, C SW NE Section 22-3n- 
lw, Pilot Butte Field, half a mile north- 
east of a big gasser completed two years 
ago in the Muddy sand, appears to be 
drilling itself in after being reported a 
completion as a 2,000,000-foot gas well 
at a total depth of 3,631 feet. It was a 
small well showing a pressure of only 80 
pounds after being shut in for two days. 
The past week it has been showing an 
increase in pressure, the gauge register- 
ing 560 pounds after being shut in over 
night. When opened up it showed a pres- 
sure of 975 pounds or 250 pounds more 
than the discovery well. The sand is very 
hard. The volume of gas has increased 
slightly. 

Uinta County 

Park City Oil & Gas Syndicate’s No. 
1 Christensen, NE cor. Section 6-15-1138, 
Lyman district, is standing!with 4%4-inch 
cemented at 2,725 feet, and the Trans- 
Western Petroleum Co., Ltd.’s No. 1, € 
SE Section 6-14-118, Aspen Dome, is shut 
down at 3,216 feet. ! 

Carbon County 

Prairie Oil & Gas Co.’s No. 1 Bunker 
Hill, SE cor. SW Section 29-27-89, is 
drilling at 6,075 feet in shale and lime 
shells. 

Producers & Refiners Corp.’s No. 4 
Wertz Dome, SW cor. SE Section 7-26- 
89, is drilling at 3,640 feet after losing 
and recovering bit. Same cumpany’s No. 
7, Section 7-26-89, is drilling out cement. 
Pipe was cemented at 3,637 feet. 

Midwest Refining Co.’s No. 27 Union 
Pacific, NW SE SE Section 11-20-81, 
Elk Mountain, is bottomed at 4,020 feet 
and cleaning out and underreaming. 

Washakie County 

Ohio Oil Co.’s No. 1 Strothers, SW 
SE NW Section 19-45-92, Neiber Dome. 
is drilling at 8,200 feet in the Mowry 
shale. 

Natrona County 

Midwest Refining Co.’s No. 11 Middy. 
C NE NE Section 23-35-79, Midway 
Dome, has cemented back to the bottom 
of the second Wall Creek at 5,193 feet 
and expects to make a test the latter part 
of the week. This well was produced for 
several months from the second Wall 
Creek before deepening to the Sundance. 

Niobrara County 

Indian Petroleum Co.’s No. 1, NE NW 
NE Section 7-35-65, Lance Creek, is 
drilling below 4,220 feet after cementing 
4%-inch, and is believed to be near the 
top of the Sundance. 

Weston County 

One completion in the Osage Field was 
reported in Sandell and others’ No. 1. 
SE SW SE Section 12-46-64, which will 
pump 10 bbls. per day from sandy shale 
and broken sand at 1,277-1,313 feet. 

Federal Oil Co.’s No. 1, NE cor. SE 
Section 15-46-64, is underreaming 6%- 
inch at 1,900 feet. A. N. Paysano’s No. 
1 Bock, NE cor. NW Section 6-46-63, is 
drilling at 225 feet, and the Egaso Oper- 
ating Co.’s No. 15, SE cor. NE Section 
17-46-64, is fishing. 

Gose Oil Syndicate’s No. 1, NE cor. 
Section 28-47-63, Soda Creek, is drilling 
at 5,035 feet. 

Julius Peters and others’ No. 1 Wit- 
zell, SE cor. NW Section 30-46-64, Fid- 
dler Creek, is drilling at 3,025 feet. 

MONTANA 
Carbon County 

The Ohio Oil Co. made two new loca- 
tions in Carbon County this week. One 
is its No. 1 Kuchinski, Section 15-7s-21. 
on the Golden Dome, adjoining the Dry - 
Creek Dome, and the other No. 1 Rob- 
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Daily! Not After 
the Job is Done 


Cost of Crooked Drilling and result- 
ing increased pumping expenses can 
be eliminated! 
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records deviation from the vertical in 
drilling progress. 


DatLy use of the 
Syfo enables the driller to control 
direction. 
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made on recording paper for refer- 
ence purposes. 


"THE test is quickly 


and easily made without the use of 
| acids. 
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(“Dhe Ink Bottle’) 





Well owners today are insisting that 
the hole be surveyed as it is drilled. 
Complete literature will be of vital 
interest to you. 


Sperry-Sun Well Surveying Company 
1608 Walnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Dallas, Texas 
1501 Caruth Street 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 
402 Petroleum Bldg. 


Tyler, Texas 
Bell Building 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
415 Petroleum Securities 
Building 
Calgary, Alberta, Can. 
Room 1, Central Block 


Houston, Texas 
1417 Esperson Building 
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inson, © SW SE Section 3-7s-21, on the 
Dry Creek structure, half a mile to the 
west of its No. 1 Chapman. No. 1 Chap- 
man, C SW SW Section 2-7-21, is drill- 
ing at 5,037 feet in the Mowry shale with 
the Dakota as the next objective. Its 
No. 2 Montana Industrial C NW NE 
Section 11-7-21, and No. 2 Souders, C 
NB SW Section 2-7-21, have shown no 
change and have not yet started drilling. 
Carbon Oil & Gas Co.’s No. 1 Arm- 
strong, SW cor. NW Section 7-7s-22, has 
completed reaming to bottom at 5,111 
feet. The first Frontier, which was 45 
feet thick, was topped at 4,413 feet, and 
the second Frontier, 47 feet thick was 
topped at 4,700 feet. Cores from both 
sands showed oil and gas saturation. 


Toole County 

One completion was reported in the 
Kevin-Sunburst Field in the Arronow 
Oil Co.’s No. 2 Ellington, NW SW Sec- 
tion 14-35-3w, which was dry at 1,500 
feet. 

Western Natural Gas Co. has made a 
location for its No. 1 Hicks, C NW NE 
Section 26-37-4e, Strode Dome, in the 
Sweetgrass Hills district. 

Oregon Oil Syndicate’s No. 1 Barthe- 
lote, SW NE SE Section 20-36-2e, Bar- 
thelote district, is drilling at 1,550 feet. 

Hannah-Porter Co.’s No. 3 Iowa Hold- 
ing, NW SE SE Section 2-37-4w, Buck- 
ley-Border, is drilling at 1,400 feet, and 
Askalta Oil, Ltd.’s No. 2 Farbo, SW 
SE NE Section 2-37-4w, is drilling at 
2,300 feet. Cosmos Petroleum, Inc.’s No. 
3 Iowa Holding, NW NE SB Section 
2-37-4w, has rig up. 

Glacier County 

L. B. O’Neil’s No. 1 Cummings, C SW 
Section 22-36-5w, Cut Bank gas field, 
which was reported a completion last 
week, gauged 28,600,000 feet. Total depth 
is 2,694 feet. It not only extends the 
productive area a mile to the northeast, 
but is one of the largest wells so far 
completed in the field. O’Neil’s No. 1 
McNeil, C NE Section 23-35-5w, is drill- 
ing at 3,500 feet. 

Browning Development Co.’s No. 1 
Reickhoff, SE cor. NE Section 3-34-6w, 
Cut Bank area, has rig completed, and 
R. C. Tarrant’s No. 1 Hogland, NW cor. 
SW Section 13-34-6w, is drilling at 1,400 
feet. 

Fulton Petroleum Co.’s No. 1 Black- 
feet, SW NE NE Section 28-36-12w, 
Milk River district, is drilling at 2,735 
feet. 

Rosebud County 

Prairie Oil & Gas Co.’s No. 1-XX, Con- 
tract 3, NE. SW NW Section 26-10-39, 
Poreupine Dome, has suspended drilling 
at 4,505 feet. This is the first of a num- 
ber of tests drilled on this structure that 
succeeded in getting through a big water 
sand at 2,200 to 2,400 feet which makes 
as high as 100,000 bbls. of water per 
day. It found considerable water in hori- 
zons below the big water. It may be 
drilled deeper at a later date. 

Liberty County 

California Co.’s No. 1 Eleanor, SE SE 
Section 11-33-6e, Utopia Dome, has got 
through the bad formation at 3,244 feet 
which showed considerable oil and gas, 
and is drilling at 3,290 feet. 

People’s Oil & Gas Co.’s No. 1 First 
National Bank, C SE NW Section 17- 
36-6e, Bear’s Den, is drilling at 2,000 
feet. 

Teton County 

Karl Oil Corp.’s Ltd.’s No. 1. Gad, 
SE cor. NE Section 22-22n-8w, Sun River 
district, is preparing to resume at 3,730 
feet. It is bottomed in the Colorado shale. 
A cave will be cemented. It is planned 
to carry the 84-inch to 4,000 feet, or 
more. 

California Co.’s No. 1 Sullivan, NW 
NE NW Section 34-27-7w, Bynum dis- 
trict, is drilling at 2,325 feet. 


ergus County 
H. C. Rowland’s No. 1, SE SW Sec- 
tion 12-17-23, Black Butte, has material 
on ground. ; 
Cascade County 
Charles Merz and others’ No. 1 Shef- 
felt, SE cor. SW Section 4-21-4e, Black 
Horse district, is drilling at 300 feet, 
and Buscher & Cassidy’s No. 1 Johnson, 
NE Section 19-22-3e, Benton Lake, is 
fishing for tools at 1,010 feet. 
UTAH 
Utah Southern Oil Co.’s No. 1 Balsey, 
C NE NE Section 31-23-21, Grand 
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County, is shut down at 4,243 feet i, 
salt, and Diamond Oil Co.’s No. 1, gf 
NW Section 16-8s-5e, Utah County, ha; 
cemented 5;-inch at 3,410 feet. 
IDAHO 

R. J. Berry and others’ No. 1 Kran. 
lich, Section 5-9n-4w, is preparing t 
drill in after cementing 84-inch at 2,045 
feet on top of sand which showed ¢op. 
siderable gas in a near-by well which 
was lost before a test could be made, 

Pipe Line Runs 

Average daily pipe line runs for the 

week ended November 7: 


WYOMING 


Salt Creek 
Big Muddy 
Greybull 
Dallas-Derby 
Dutton Creek 
Elk Basin 
Ferris 

Frannie 
Grass Creek 
Hamilton Dome 
Hudson 

LaBarge 
Lance Creek 
Lost Soldier 

Oregon Basin 
Osage ... 

Pilot Butte 
Rock River 
Poison Spider ... 
Teapot 


Total Wyoming ..............--+..-. 38, 
MONTANA 

Buckley-Border . 
Cat Creek 
Dry Creek 
Kevin-Sunburst . 
Lake Basin 

Pondera 


Total Montana 


Florence ne 
Pere Ce 86 6S SES, 
Iles 
Moffat 

Orchard i 
Rangely ..... 
Tow Creek ... 


Te MT F065 05's olka c.a% o Sets < 
° NEW MEXICO 

Rattlesnake ine 

Hogback ... .. 

Table Mesa .. .. 

Artesia 





Total New Mexico 


Total Rocky Mountain area 
Total previous week .. ‘ 


Difference ... 


NORTH AND WEST TEXAS 


(Continued from Page 51) 

sand 694-701 feet, initial production 20 
bbls. oil and 25 bbls. of water, total depth 
701 feet. Beavers and others’ No. 4 Belk- 
nap, oil sand 658-68 feet, initial produc 
tion 30 bbls., total depth 670 feet. Belk- 
nap, oil sand 652-58-70-93-710 feet, ir- 
itial production 55 bbls., total depth 710 
feet. Same company’s No. 11 Belknap, 
oil sand 670-79-700 feet, initial produc 
tion 34 bbls., total depth 716 feet. HY 
Oil Co.’s No. 2 Larimore, oil sand 69%- 
708 feet, initial production 72 bbls., total 
depth 708 feet. 

King Royalty Co.’s No. 26 Larimore, 
oil sand 699-708 feet, initial production 
72 bbls., total depth 708 feet. Same con- 
pany’s No. 29 Larimore, oil sand 659-62 
feet, initial production 240 bbls., total 
depth 602 feet. Kleiner & Riggs’ No. 3 
Larimore, dry and abandoned, total depth 
767 feet. Lee & Brasher’s No. 1 Jeffery, 
dry and abandoned, total depth 835 feet. 
C. ©. Mason’s No. 1 Jeffrey, dry ané 
abandoned, total depth 834 feet. Petre 
leum Production Co.’s No. 1 Haygood. 
dry and abandoned, total depth 742 feet. 
R. Seitz’s No. 4 Finch, oil sand 625-3) 
feet, initial production 48 bbls., total 
depth 637 feet. R. Seitz’s No. 5 Finch 
dry and abandoned, total depth 703 feet: 
Wellis and others’ No. 7 Belknap, o 
sand 634-41 feet, initial production 
bbls., total depth 641 feet. L. V. Wood's 
No. 1 Brooks, dry and abandoned, total 
depth 505 feet. Jack Anthony and oth 
er’s No. 1 Robinson, dry and abandoned, 
total depth 796 feet. 

Cooke County 

Hutton, Hess & Hutto’s No. 1 E. + 
Morley, dry and abandoned, total depth 
1,102 feet. 
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POOL DEVELOPMENT 
HAS BEEN ONE-SIDED 


(Continued from Page 32) 
ness, porosity, and permeability of the 
reservoir, and ig used to determine the 
yolume of oil and gas under the individ- 
ual leases covering the pool. 

An improved method has been devel- 

oped recently by which the relative oil 
content of the various properties can be 
determined. This method is superior to 
the method of allocating values on sand 
thickness, porosity, permeability, and 
percentage recovery, and may eventually 
supersede it. The new method utilizes 
information obtained from flow charac- 
teristics of the wells. Any time after a 
well is completed, it is allowed to flow 
at various rates by changing the choke 
size, and the bottom hole pressure is 
carefully measured. The relation between 
the rate of flow and change in bottom 
hole pressure gives the engineer a meas- 
ure of the ability of the formation, in 
the area surrounding the well, to pro- 
duce oil. The ability of the formation to 
produce oil in various places gives an 
accurate measure of the relative value of 
various properties. 
“There are a large number of pools in 
which exploration will show that cer- 
tain tracts contain predominantly free 
gas. Owners of such tracts have a right 
to the gas itself, but not to the energy 
contained in the gas. This energy is com- 
mon property of the owners of the pool. 
Owners of tracts underlaid by gas are 
entitled to recover it, but in doing so 
they must not dissipate the energy of the 
pool as a whole. 

The determination of the extent of 
participation in the proceeds from the 
pool by owners of tracts underlaid by gas 
offers one of the most difficult problems 
in establishing principles governing 
equitable and efficient oil pool develop- 
ment, but it can be satisfactorily solved. 

In order to compensate the owners of 
the free gas, there are three proposed 
plans : 

1. The value of the free gas compared 
to the oil may be estimated, and the own- 
ers of the free gas given an over-riding 
royalty on the oil produced. 

2. An estimate may be made of the 
volume of free gas, and this purchased 
in place by the owners of the oil. 

3. The pool may be operated so that 
none of the free gas is wasted, and after 
oil production ceases the free gas owners 
are left with their gas to dispose of as 
they see fit. Unless the oil can be pro- 
duced with only its dissolved gas, this 
would involve repressuring or the injec- 
tion of gas into the free gas area. In 
order to compensate the owners of free 
gas for the delay in their income, they 
could be currently paid the equivalent 
of the interest, in the delayed income. 

Production 

After the well spacing program has 
been worked out, and the productivity of 
the tracts in the pool determined, pro- 
duction of oil should be started on a 
commercial basis. The problem then be- 
comes one of so utilizing the reservoir 
energy as to move the maximum quantity 
of oil to the well, and so control the 
forces comprising reservoir energy that a 
minimum volume of oil is left in the sand 
as the water level rises in the formation 
and the pressure existing in the sand 
diminishes. Equity is attained by main- 
taining an even distribution of reservoir 
Pressure over the pool at all times. To 
accomplish this the wells must be pro- 
duced with a minimum gas-oil ratio in 
order to produce the least amount of 
dissolved gas from oil left behind in areas 
remote from the well. Gas-oil ratio is 
not the only determining factor, as the 
rate of water encroachment is of prime 
importance. A uniform rise of the water 
table in a producing formation, with ac- 
companying maintenance of hydraulic 
Pressure, ig an important factor in keep- 
mg equitable distribution of reservoir 
Pressure, ag well as preventing under- 
sround waste. It is important to main- 
tain for the longest period of time reser- 
voir pressures which approximate the 
original rock pressures, and which do not 
decline to a pressure less than that neces- 
ary to flow the oil from the well. In 








most pools it is advisable to return to 
the formation as much of the gas pro- 
duced with the oil as possible, in order 
to maintain the proper reservoir pres- 
sure. In most cases it is necessary to 
start the return of gas to the reservoir 
from the beginning, in order to maintain 
the desired pressure relationship. How- 
ever, a close study of the effect of the 
water-drive should be made in determin- 
ing the proper time for starting injec- 
tion. In many pools it is generally rec- 
ognized that beneficial effect is obtained 
by returning certain of the lighter frac- 
tions contained in the gas, such as cas- 
inghead gasoline, butane, propane, etc., 
to the formation under pressure. 
Advantages Gained 

When an oil pool is developed and pro- 
duced in accordance with the basic prin- 
ciples outlined above, certain results can 
be assured. 

1. Equitable distribution of reservoir 
content among the owners in the pool. 
This follows the principle that the vari- 
ous leaseholders are entitled ultimately 
to an amount of oil equal to that origi- 
nally underlying their land, although the 
oil may not be produced through wells 
located on their land. 

2. Greater ultimate recovery of oil. It 
is generally agreed among engineers that 
a much higher recovery per acre will be 
secured under methods embodying the 
principles outlined above than under old 
methods in which dissipation of reser- 
voir energy is rapid and uncontrolled. 
A recovery figure generally used for the 
old pools in the Mid-Continent is 20 per 
eent of the oil originally contained in 
the sand. It is believed that operators 
ean easily secure an additional 20 per 
cent of the oil content of the sand. It 
is even estimated by some that 50 per 
cent of the oil contained in the sand will 
be recovered by the adoption of improved 
methods. 

3. Reduction in operating expenses. 
A higher percentage of the recoverable 
oil can be produced by flowing. The oil 
which is flowed from a well is produced 
cheaper than by pumping, gas lifting or 
other artificial means. Costs are also 
lowered through elimination of wells, or- 
derly drilling, less maintenance, and 
avoiding unnecessary lifting of water. 

Operating costs can be reduced under 
co-operative operations, as well as un- 
der strict unitization, as long as the fun- 
damental engineering principles are ad- 
hered to. Additional economies can be 
effected by a combination of operations 
under one management. Kettleman Hills, 
Calif. ; Big Lake, Tex.; Yates Pool, Tex. ; 
Van Pool, Tex.; Sugarland, Tex.; Rac- 
coon Bend, Tex.; and Cook Pool, Tex.. 
are operated in a manner to incorporate 
many of the principles outlined above. 
Some of these pools are under one man- 
agement; and, in others, the individual 
operators retain complete control of their 
own operations, and accomplish, in a 
great degree, the same economies and ad- 
vantages as under unitized projects. Al- 
though none of these operations contain 
all the good points of the ideal, they rep- 
resent substantial progress towards the 
goal for which engineers and all pro- 
gressive companies are striving. 


LIGHTER OILS STRONG 
IN GULF COAST AREA 


HOUSTON, Tex., Nov. 9.— While 
lighter oils have been materially stronger 
the advances in crude the past week so 
far have not been reflected in any price 
strengthening of the heavier oils and lub 
stocks, pale and red oils still are firm 
at prevailing quotations of a week ago. 

Lower viscosity lubs are more freely 
available but strong in price. Inquiries 
of the lighter viscosity oils are fairly 
active, but little actual new business is 
reported. 

Gulf gasolines are materially stiffer 
with 65 octane and lower U. S. Motor 
fuel quoted at 4% to 4% cents and 
gasoline above 65 octane quoted from 
434 cents up according to grade. Tank 
wagon advances also have resulted in a 
f'rmer local tank car situation with mo- 
tor fuel held at a minimum of 5 cents. 
Fuel oils and gas oils are unchanged. 
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SUPERSENSITIVE 


The gas relief valves on your vapor recovery systems 
must be Supersensitive—like the Davis. You are 
dealing with pressures registered by the fraction of 
an inch on a water gauge. Efficiency depends on 
the sensitiveness of the valves in relieving the low 
pressure vapors into the compressor suction line 
and preventing a vacuum being formed in the tanks. 


The Davis Supersensitive Gas Relief Valve is truly 
super sensitive. Its action is not affected by the 
rate of flow. An internal dash pot steadies the 
operation and insures accuracy. Movable parts are 
counterbalanced, and the entire valve protected by a 
weather hood so it may be used in an exposed 
position. 


Insure the efficiency of your vapor recovery system 
by specifying Davis Supersensitive Gas Relief 
Valves. . 


Davis Regulator Company 
2543 S. Washtenaw Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Westcott & Greis, Inc. 
Sales Engineers 
LOS ANGELES 


TULSA DALLAS 
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Any Industry, large or small can improve efficiency with DEPENDABLE Power ~s 
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Aerial view of the Barnsdall Refinery at Okmulgee, ox 
Oklahoma 





BARNSDALL The World’s First Refiner “ 
Ab cotmmeenmeiemememaeine keeps pace with Pa 


ELECTRIC POWER § 


Since 1860, more than seventy-two years ago, ; a 
when William Barnsdall built and put into _=&B 
operation the world’s first refinery at Oil toad 
Creek, Pa., Barnsdall’s BE SQUARE Petro- —_ 
leum products have meant quality and service W 
to motorists the world over. To keep intact i” 
the original merit of its products, and at the - 
same time meet the universal demand, Lee ¢ 
Barnsdall has modernized its production with ” 


dependable, economical central station power. 
The large plant at Okmulgee is supplied from 
the vast, inter-connected system of the Public 








Service Company of Oklahoma. Wean 
Views at left show: (1) Sub station at e 
Okmulgee Refinery of Barnsdall Refineries, G. E. 
Inc. (2) Cracking stills using electric pumps, : 
and (3) Interior view of circulating water Seurr 
pump house. Sette 
iE 
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PUBLIC SERVICE BLDG., TULSA, OKLA. Fred W. Insull, President 
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(Continued from Page 51) 
H. F. Wurtz’ No. 1 E. A. Ibbetson et al, 330 ft. from N 
and E lines of NW, Sec. 16, Blk. 46, Twp. 3s, G.M. 


M.Br.&A, Sur, ........ Sasecsses sachs beep de oe oe -8.D. 3,280 ft. 
EL PASO COUNTY. 
Tri-State Oil Co.’s No. 1 Bobadella, 1,325 ft. from S and 
E lines Mur. 9646, GP. Me. 0,868 ssccsscvececeves -++-»Resetting 8%-in. casing; total 
depth 1,725 ft. 
FISHER COUNTY 
The Texas Company’s No. 1 Daniels, 357 ft. from S and 
330 ft. from W lines of Sec. 194, Blk. 1, B.B.&C. 
Sur. eorccccccccces eeeccceces Cow deere scoseovercecececs Drig. 3,095 ft. 
cranfill & Reynolds’ No. 1 George. 400 ft. - N and 
380 ft. from E, Sec. 200, Bik. 1, B.B.&C. Sur. ...... Total depth 3,378 ft.; will run 
5 3/16-in. casing. 
Cranfill & Reynolds’ No. 1 Snipe, 330 ft. from N and W 
lines of Sec. 195, Bik. 1, B.B.&C. Sur. .............. Spudded. 
GAINES COUNTY 
Texas Consolidated Oil Co. et al’s No. 1 Jones, 2,312 ft. 
from NB, Sec. 4, Blk, A-8, P.S.L. Sur. .........++++-T.D. 4,700 ft. 
GARZA COUNTY 
Pandem Oil Corp.’s No, 1 Justice, — ft. from 8S and 
W of Sec. 12, Bik. 4, H.@G.N. Sur. .......-e000--s -.Spudded and 8.D. 
Penny & Posey’s No. 1 Justice, 1,980 ft. from s and 1,680 
ft. from B of Sec. 26, Bik. 6, oa om. (3,500- 
ft. cable tool test) al eae a hendan wenn ene Drig. 3,320 ft. 
HOWARD COUNTY 
Green O. & R. Co.’s No. 1 Denman, 990 ft. from S and 
2,310 ft. from W Sec. 14, Bik. 20, Twp. 1s, T.&P. Sur..Spudded and 8.D. 
Merrick & Lamb’s No. 2 Chalk, 990 ft. from the N and 
W lines of Sec. 125, Bik. 29, W.&4M.W.R.R. Sur. ....Drig. 2,866 ft. 
L. C. Harrison et al’s No. 1 L. C. Denman, 2,310 ft. 
from S line and 330 ft. from E line of Sec. 10, 
T.&2P.R.R. Bur., Bik. BO ..cccccccevcacccccccsccccece Location 
IRION COUNTY 
Davis et al’s No. 1 Suggs, 1,560 ft. from S and 925 ft. 
from W Sec. 3,081, Bik. 28, H.&T.C. Sur. ........... Drig. 4,860 ft. 
Denny & Andrews’ No. 1-A Tankersley, 200 ft. from S 
and 2,000 ft. from E of Sec. 709, J, P. Imhoff Sur... S.D. 463 ft. 
Ellis Flanery Corp.’s No. 1 Nutt, 1,350 ft. from N and 
450 ft. from E of Sec. 694, Kheikenholm Sur. ...... Fishing for tools 2,680 ft. 
Stanolind Oil & Gas Co.’s No. 1 Williams, 1, vax ft. from 
S and EB of Sec. 1,196, T.T.R.R. Sur. .........200--0- Fishing for tools 6,730 ft. 
Straughn & Adkins Bros.’ No. 1 Lee, 1,080 ft. "trom w 
and 420 ft. from N of Sec. 729, C, Kaiser Sur. ...... Shut down 975 ft. 


JONES COUNTY 
Abers et al’s No. 1 Burton, 150 ft. from S and 175 ft. 
from E of 43.4-acre tract in G, Martinez Sur. .... 
LOVING COUNTY 
Ervin & Mahres’ No. 1 Thrope, 2,310 ft. from E and 330 


--8.D. 1,005 ft. 


ft. from 8 Sec. 46, Blk. 63, T.@P. Sur. ..........+.++- S.D. 810 ft. 
Slack’s No. 1 Lynd, 990 ft. NE and 330 tt. SE of Sec. 

3, Blk. 2, WL@N.W. Sur. .....-----00e besadsdswe o - Drig. 3,050 ft. 
Falbre & Evans’ No. 1 Dean, 330 ft. from NE and 990 

ft. from NW Sec. 79, Bik. 33, H.&T.C. Sur, ........ S.D. 2,500 ft. 


Lewis & Slagel’s No. 1 Johnson, 330 ft. from N and 
1,650 ft. from W Sec. 6, Blk. 56, Twp. 1, T.&P. Sur.. 
Lockhart & Co.’s No. 3 Bowen & Wells, 330 ft. from 


-Spudded and 8.D. 


NE and SE of Sec. 92, Blk. 1, W.&N.W. Sur. ......8.D. 3,385 ft. 
Tennant et al’s No. 1 Martin, 990 ft. from wi and SW 
Sec. 66, Blk. 1, W.&N.W. Sur. ..... eonecesscocccccs Drig. 2,365 ft. 
MENARD COUNTY 
Priest's No. 1 Sorrel, 1,000 ft. from EB and 200 ft. from 
S cor. Sec. 182, B.L.R.R. Sur. ....ccccccce--ee--eees 8.D. 2,860 ft. 
PECOS COUNTY 
Dittman’s No, 1 Sanford, 330 ft. from NW and 1,650 ft. 
from NE of Sec. 55, Blk. 10, H.&G.N. Sur. ......... T.D. 1,300 ft. 
Slaughter et al’s No. 1 Sun Yates, 60 ft. S of Sun Oil 
Co.’s No. 1 Yates, Sec. 59, Blk. 1, 1.&G.N. Sur. ...... Material. 
; REAGAN COUNTY 
Carl Cromwell et al’s No. 1 University, 1,320 ft. from 8 
line and 1,320 ft. from E line of Sec. 4, University 
Bik. GJ cv bescncecacceceegsedeo ee ctabdocdese «seeeee-Spudded 55 ft. 
Big Lake Oil Co.’ s No. 6-C University, 1,370 tt. from s 
and 1,000 ft. from E Sec. 12, Bik. 2 ....... édececeoe Drig. 2,825 ft. 
REEVES CO 
Cunningham et al’s No. 1 Wright, 1,320 ft. from S and 
W Sec. 58, Cassel’s Sur. ......eeceecccceceececcees Spudded and S.D. 
F. McDorman et al’s No. 1 Ray Roberts et al, 2,310 ft. 
from S$ and E lines of Sec. 22, Bik. 59, P.S.L. Sur....Spudded. 


James & Milton’s No. 1 Patterson, 330 ft. from N and 
W of Bec. B31, Bile. 13 .ncccccccccccccscccccccessoos: Testing wtr. shutoff 3,330 ft. 


Lee O. White et al’s No. 1 Hershersor, 330 tt. from N 
and W lines of Sec. 6, Blk. 51, Twp. 10, T.&P. Sur.. 


UNNELS COU 
No. 1 Dean, 6,475 ft. from NE and 1,048 


-S.D. 6,044 ft. 


Dutton et al’s 








ft. from NW in J. Heil Sur. No. 619 ...........-- S.D. 2,700 ft. 
CHER COUNTY 
a - Oll.Co.’s No. 1 Joe Tisdale, C Sec. 29, Blk. M, 
H.G@BA, BEF. cccccccicccccoswcdsich Jo dhbde Hrbddiec. 4,500 ft; contract depth. 

ear et al’s No. 1 Nicks, 2,310 ft. from. N “and 2,362 

ft. from E of Sec. 77, Blk. LL, T.C. Sur. ........+.. -S.D. 5,060 ft. 
George Wilson’s No. 1 Page, Sec. 40, Bik. L, 1,290 ft. 

from N, 1,570 ft. from W, G.H.&8.A. Sur. .........- S.D. 5,053 ft. 

SCURRY COUNTY 

G. E. Dickman and R. B. Pender et al’s No. 1 F. C. 

Davis, 1,000 ft. N and 1,770 ft. W' of SE cor. of Sec. 

275, Blk. 2, HL@T.C. Sur. ...-ccce-scecsecceserrenees 8.D. 5,100 ft. 
Scurry County Oil Exchange's No. 1 Earnest, "2,310 ft. 

from N and W Sec. 68, Blk. 3, H.&G.N. Sur. ...... Spudded and S.D. 
Seifert & Dibble’s No. 1 T. M. Blackburn, 2,310 ft. from 

N and 2,310 ft. from W line of Sec. 153, Bik. 97, 

H.G@T.C, Gur. ccccccccccccese TTC TITIICTi eet Drig. 3,511 ft. 
Simon & Brock et al’s No. 1 ‘Cruse, 2,310 ft. from 8 and 

E Sec. 119, Blk. 97, H.@&T.C. Sur. .....-22--eeeeeee ss 1 1,820, 1,850 ft; 8.D. 

TERRELL 

Big Bend Oil Co.’s No. 1 pengeeey C NW' Sec. 155, Bik. 

D, M-K-T Sur. ....... ocncseePdhedlb vbw evs otdee 8.D. 2,669 ft. 
Keck Pecos Trust Co.'s No. 1 Hamilton, C Sec. 6, 

Georgetown Ry. Sur. ...ccswcdsstevins coweewecdceces 8.D. 3,150 ft. 
Miller Bros.’ No. 1 Allison & Burke, C NW cor. "Sec. 10, 

Blk. 176, T.&P. Sur. ... ---8.D. 120 ft. 
Mid-Kansas Oil & Gas Co.’s ‘No. et “Goode, “3.182 tt. trom 

E and 330 ft. from 8S Sec. 26, Blk. 161, G.C.&8.F. Sur..8.D. 6,120 ft. 
Jones et al’s, No. 1 Pankenham, C SE NW Sec. 43, 

Blk. B-2, “C.C.8.D.@R.G.N.G. Sur. .....0ees.ee see --8.D. 2,545 ft. 
Sides et al’s No. 1 —. 2,167 ft. from N ‘ana 2.482 tt. 

from W Sec. 6, G. W. Turley Sur. ...........- ««++-Location 

TOM GREEN 

Belding & Dutton’s No. 1 Norsworthy, 1,640 ft. from S 

and 587 ft. from E of John McNeese Sur. .......... 8.D. 760 ft; 8.0. and gas 726 ft. 
Mintex Oil Co.’s No. 1 Campbell Est., 446 ft. from 8 ‘and 

630 ft. from W of Sec. 180, Dist. No. 11, 8.P. Sur.....8.D. 1,994 ft. 
Pratt & Hancock’s No. 2 Lewis, 100 ft. N and 330 tt. 

E of most northerly SW cor. of Joshua 8S. Grant 

Sur. Wak Dx cksaces op ose maen Serene ene vate am ae Ga S.D. 200 ft. 

UPTON COUNTY 

Farley et al’s No. 1 Lane, 2,310 ft. from S and 990 ft. 

from W Sec. 36, Bik. 1, M.-K.-T. Sur. ........+.-. - Drig. 2,000 ft. 
7. P. Coal & Ol! Co.’s No. 2 Shirk, 1,650 ft. from S and. 

330 ft. from B of Sec. 1, Blk. 3, KT. ree Drig. 790 ft. 
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VAL VERDE COUNTY 
Independent Operators’ No. 1 Whitehead, SE SE Sec. 
10, Blk. 4, 1.&G.N. Sur., elev. 1,175 ft. .........-4+-. S.D. 5,360 ft. 
Oo. O. Owens’ No. 1 Mills, Sec. 128, Blk. 1, L&G.N. Sur., 
elev. 2,130 ft. Sesgasccesoes 8.D. 6,780 ft. 


WARD COUNTY 
Abell Bros.’ No. 1 Sloan, 330 ft. from NW and NE Sec. 


i Mine Ms Ui echepenccepennedeoenees.ccesss Rig. 
Atlantic O. & P. Co.’s No. 1 Archenhold, 2,310 ft. from 
NE line and 330 ft. from NW line of- Sec. 23, 
es. a CE 2 n0sn.0c sed sG ues + 2cbdéewedscvcene Moving in. 
Boogher’s No. 1 ‘tee, 235 tt. from = and 3,653 ft. from 
NM Gee. 11, Bik. 6, EL.AP.C; Bam. cacccccessccccse..> 8.D. 2,111 ft. 
Bradford-Bentley’s No. 1 Beatty, 330 ft. from SW and 
NW of Sec. 3, Bik. 34, H.&T.C. Sur. ...........-06. Drig. 795 ft. 
Eppenauer’s No. 1 Purcell, 365 ft. from SW and 1,650 ft. 
from SE of Sec. 17, Blk. 34, H.&T.C. Sur. ........-.- Rig. 
H. V. Greer’s No. 1 Carr, 150 ft. from NW and 510 ft. 
from SW Sec. 12, Bik. 5, H.&T.C, Sur. .........-... Spudded and S.D. 
Hankinson et al’s No. 1 Emery, 3,090 ft. from SE and 
510 ft. from SW Sec. 26, Bik. 6, H.&T.C. Sur. ......8.D. 2,238 ft. 
Moran & Miles’ No. 1 Boogher, 3,603 ft. from NE and 
1,303 ft. from SE Sec. 11, Blk. 5, H.&T.C. Sur. .....8.D. 715 ft. 
R. F. Owen's No. 1 Lee, 1,344 ft. from NW and 4,533 ft. 
from SW Sec. 1, J. Howe Bur. ......ccce.e.-sesoess: S.D. 210 ft. 
Prairie Oil & Gas Co.’s No.. 1 Edmonson, 330 tt. from 
NW and 2,310 ft. from SW of Sec. 23, Bik. 5, H.& 
Sn DUbO os 40046 ebb bah d Cate es Hb 0000 00.000.006% Drig. 2,240 ft.; 500,000 ft. of gas 
2,083-2,106 ft. 
Prairie Oil & Gas Co.’s No. 2 Edmonson, 330 ft. from 
NW and SW of Sec. 23, Blk. 5, H.&T.C. Sur. ........ Location. 
Rector Oil Co.’s No. 1 Smith, 1,320 ft. from N and E, 
Seo. 88, Wik. A, G.BE.BEB.GA.: Bar... 2.0. cccsccccsccce 8.D. 3,602 ft. 
Paul Ryan et al’s No. 1 J. 8. Reynolds, 4,110 ft. from 
NE line and 150 ft. from _ line, Sec. 12, Bik. 5, 
Ps. WD: boc ob edder Seeds 004 sands veces deeceeses 8.D. 2,040 ft. 
Sudderth & Carey’s No. i x “a Boogher et al, 150 ft. 
from SW and SE lines of Lot 24, Sec. 11, Blk. 5, 
BE GS 6060056 00cen ceed ccnngachectepeses ct .. Spudded and shut down. 
Stanolind Oil & Gas Co.’ 3 No. =a Brown, 330 ft. from 
NW and SW Sec. 26, Blk. B-29 ........cccsccsesecs Fishing 2,265 ft.; 5,000,000 ft. gas 
2,233-35 ft. 
Shipley et al’s No. 1 Monroe, 330 ft. SE SW Sec. 3, 
BS octcacdbes ec SDE eedee besdeee+ébeebhes chen Total depth 4,666 ft.; top Dela- 
ware lime 4,630 ft.; top sand 


4,663 ft.; filled up 170 ft. with 
oil in 2 hrs. 
White et al’s No. 1 Burtner, 1560 ft. from NE and 615 


ft. from SE of Sec. 8, Blk. 32, H.&T.C. Sur. ........8.D. 756 ft. 
WINKLER COUNTY 
Liner Drig. Co.’s No. 2  aeerannap 360 ft. from N and EB 
COG, Gee. B TE, BS ccccscccccccccsvecccccccccccsss 8.D. 4,640 ft. 
Richardson’ s No. 1 Sealy, 330. tt. trom ‘s and W of Sec. 
92, Blk. A, G.M.M.B.@&A. Sur. .........0e 0 cee s cee eee Rig up 
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Parton Holt and Shell Pet. Corp.’s No. 1 Morse, 330 ft. 





8 and E, Sec. 6, Bik. 26, H.@G.N. Sur. .........-+45. Drig. 2,180 ft. 
Jean Pet. Co.’s No. 1 Furneaux Bros., 330 oe and W, 

cor. SE, Sec. 200, Bik. B-2, H.&G.N. Sur. ........ .Fishing 3,010 ft. 
Graham et al’s No. 1 Webb, 330 ft. from N ‘and E of E 

half NE, Sec. 62, Blk. 25, H.&G.N. Sur. .........0.. Rig. 
Jewel Oil Co.’s No. 1 Meers, 330 ft. from 8S and W of 

NW SW, Sec. 106, Bik. 3, I.&G.N. Sur. otpeucwewe . Spudding. 

Magnolia Pet. Co.’s No. 1 Arnold, 330 ft. from 8 ‘and E, 

Sec. 149, Blk. 3, L&G.N. Sur. 006 6GaS Re rehdcnacnaer? Cellar. 
Magnolia Pet. Co.’s No. 1 Heaston, NE cor. 8% NE, 

Bee, BEG, TM. S& EG. Gah. ccc scccccevccsees -Set 8-in. csg. 2,600 ft. 
Nelson et al’s No. 1 Crews, 330 ft. S and E, “NW, Sec. 

Bey fe, MS UI egos s.0 0 6kdd <eleuscicdeces S.D. 2,619 ft. 
Nipper et al’s No. 1 Morse, 330 ft. from N and E, Sec. 1, 

Be A, wncocbs<vcckostpseebiedicesecese Running 8-in. csg. 1,840. ft. 
Prairie Oil & Gas Co.’s No. 1 Morse, 330 tt. from N and 

oC Gee. 6, We. BB, GGL. BOs. occcace -cecectoces Rig. 
Pulse-Shell Pet. Corp.’s No. 1 a, = ft. from 8 

and W of Sec. 13, Bik. 3, L&G.N anbheesice $0an'y 6 Drig. 2,535 ft. 
Skelly Oil Co.'s No. 2 Heaston, 330 ft. —— 8 and EN 

half NE, Sec. 164, Blk. 3, L@G.N. Sur. .............. Drig. 1,580 ft. 
Saunders et al’s No. 2 Sullivan, 822 ft. from W and 231 

ft. from NE, 160 ft. 8, 264 ac. of N%, Sec. 136, Blk. 

oe es ba che ne vee seb c6esceenee ‘ ep ee Will plug back to 3,275 ft. and 

shoot. 

Sullivan & Ochiltree’s No. 1-A Morse, 330 ft. S and W, 

N% NE, Sec. 15, Blk. A-9 H.&G.N. Sur. .......... Rig up and S.D. 
Tarber’s No. 1 Saunders, 330 ft. N and W, Sec. 3, Bik. 

iy Gn, ES 060500 v6eness conntesece se+eeeeees. Location. 
Quicksand Oil Co.’s No. 1 Chapman, 250 ft. from N and 

B, Sec. 69, Bik. 236, H.GG.N. Bar. oc ccccccccccccesses S.D. 350 ft. 
Vulean Corp.’s No. 1 Carpenter, 330 ft. from 8 and E, 

ae, - 55, TUR. BG, TEAS Gs cc cece vccsccatces .«-8.D, for Csg. 1,500 ft. 

HUTCHINSON 

Danciger O. & R. Co.’s No. 1 Johnson, 380 ft. N and W, 

SE, Sec. 34, Blk. Y, A.@B. Sur. ................+++-Spudded and 8.D. 
Deal O. & G. Co.’s No. 2 Sanford, 330 ft. N and B of 

N 80 ac., 8 160 ac., Sec, 81, Blk. 46, H.&T.C. Sur. ....3.D. 450 ft. 
Huber Prod. Co.’s No. 1 Johnson Bros, (Premier), 330 

ft. N and E of W 60 ac.,.N 80 ac., NW, Sec. 3, 

ee, Ty Bie Bs ccccvceieccsebescevidecvetssee. S.D. 3,016 ft 
Smith & McDaniel et al’s No. % "Pitcher, 990 ft. trom 8 

and 330 ft. from W, Sec. 19, Blk. M-21. Sur. ....... Rig up 
Smith & Daniels’ No. 3 Pitcher, 990 ft. from S and 330 

ft..from E, Sec. 19, Blk. M-21, T.C.R.R. fT. ........Drig. 3,095 ft. 
~~ Oil Co.’s No. 1 Johnson Bros., 660 ft. rd and W, 

, Sec. 30, Bik. ¥, A.&B. Sur. .... ° 500 ft. oil in 


seeeseeceess TOP pay 3,070-95 ft; 
Tusee aeons No. 4 Moore, 330 ft. N ‘ana. w, Sec. ole. 
B26, WR... TW, BOBs is ciice ec dhsicds dd esiodts seve Rig. 


co 
Okla. Public Service Co.’s No. 1 C. W. Jones, NE SW, 


Bec. 100, TABS. BOR. ev cidccwicn vcewswesiveeses cvews swe T.D. 5,003 ft. 
MOORE COUNTY 
Gulf Prod. Co.’s No. 1 Burnett, 330 ft. from N and W, 
See. 356, Wik. 44, TABS, BER. osc veces ccecevveee Drig. 2,315 ft 
Interstate’s No, 1 Nield, C NE, Sec. 18, Blk. 44, H.&T. 
pL Chains 64 bb @innanih» howe ge dbe ds Fh de o'c'0s cb bbs 6b Rig up 
Meee Pet. Co.’s No. q “Neild, ‘330 ft. from S and E 
of N%, Sec. 361, Blk. 44, H.&T.C. Sur............... Location. 
Pollard et al’s No. 1 Hall, 330 ft. S and E, NE, Sec. 
oe ge A I a an Rig on ground. 
one Oil Co.’s No. 2 Jones, 330 “tt. N and W, “wy 
> Sec. 164, Bik. 3-7, T.AN.O. Sur. ........0......- Rig on grcund. 
Seah Interstate P. L. Co.’s No. 1-23 Thompson, C N% 
NE, Sec. 33, Bik. 44, HLAT.C. Sur. ......cccccccccece Location. 
Texas Interstate P. L. Co.’s No. 1-37 Sneed, Cc Nw, Sec. 
Fe ES MS UF 6 earner Location 
, Texas Interstate P. L. Co.’s No. 1 Coon, 2,025 ft. from 
N and 2,640 ft. from W, Sec. 149, Bik. 44, H.&T.C. 
BES bs 8a taba + 5:05 g Ob Chbale de 54-6 cs once sou a0 + cé00- Drig. 2,765 ft. 
Texhoma Natural “Gas Co.'s “No. 2 Coon, center ‘of Sec., 
RR a ies socce mig. 


Texhoma Nat. Gas Co.’s No. 1 Coon- Sneed, center Sec. 
sevcceseesesDrig. 2,732 ft. 


8, Bik, §-T, T.&N.O, Sur. 
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MOTLEY COUNTY 


Matador Oil Corp.’s No. 1 Owens, C NB, Sec. 10, Blk. 
GB, TBR BER. ccccccccccccces coccesegocessedcccescsotee SBD Tt: 
OLDHAM COUNTY 
Amalgamated German-American Oi] Corp.’s No. 1 Nor- 
ton, 330 ft. S and E, Sec. 12, T.&N.O. Sur. .. 8.D. 400 ft. 
Chambers et al’s No. 1 Herring, CNL, Sec. 20, Bik. Ss, 
G.C.&8.F. Sur. oeeetesec coapenseenouneesrenmansatae Gee, &- 
PARMER COUNTY 
Magnolia Pet. Co.’s No. 1 Wilson, 330 ft. from N and 
W of SE, Sec. 73, H. Kelly Sur. ........e+++-+-++++++-Spudding. 
ROBERTS COUNTY 
Chicken Creek Oil Co.’s No. 1 Ledrick, 330 ft. N and 
W, Sec. 55, Bik. C, G.@M. Sur, .....-eee--ceeees Drig. 1,825 ft. 
Travis et al’s No. 1 Cunningham, 330 ft. S and W, Sec. 
74, Bik. M-2, H.@G.N. Sur. ....cccccccccccccccssccs S.D. 2,690 ft. 
WHEELER COUNTY 
Clarity et al’s No. 1 Porter, 330 ft. S and W, SE, Sec. 
& Bit. A-O, WAG GU: ocaccecccccces «scqunegenes S.D. for 6-in. cag. 2,150 ft. 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
ELLIS COUNTY 
Clark Brooks’ No. 1 C. W. Golliday, 300 ft. from 5S 
line and 300 ft. from E line of tract and survey, 


John Bones Sur. ..ccccccccccccccsccccvesessesssesese S.D. 1,200 ft. 

BE. M. Roger’s No. 1 John Lee Winn, 1,650 ft. from E 
and 610 ft. from 8 of Orland, Orlo Wheeler Sur. ....8.D. 1,435 ft. 

Worthen Pet. Co.’s No. 1 Cerf, 2% miles NE of Ennis . Shut down 2,226 ft. 

FRANKLIN COUNTY 

Tom Harper's Ne. 1 fee, 150 ft. from N line and 200 
ft. from E line of 116-ac. tract, W. M. Dawson 
GUPe. 0.0 cncvcccescsesnsecece PPUTTUTTITITITTT ti Derrick. 

GREGG COUNTY 

Atlantic Oil & Prod. Co.'s No. 1 Turner estate, 893 ft. 
from N line and 1,857 ft. from E line of lease and 
survey, W. C. Wakeland Sur. ....--65 cess ecceeses Derrick 

Alma Petroleum Co.’s No. 1 J. B. Watson, 330 ft. from 

line and 330 ft. from EB line of 365-ac. tract, 
Thompson Allen Sur. .occcccssseccvescssecsasesvess Spudded 

Artic Petroleum Co.’s No. 1 King, 57 ft. 8S of moat 
northerly NW cor. and 104 ft. E at right angles 
im S-im. tract, Chisum Gur. ...cccccccccccce-ccosshes Waiting on cement to set 

Atlantic and Pacific’s No. 1 O. R. Johnson, 340 ft. from 
S line and 390 ft. from W line of survey, L. J. 

Bigeby Bur, ...cccccccccassescoee mévcceccccccces +-Drig. 3,547 ft.; top Pecan Gap 
2,514 ft.; base 2,980 ft. 
Bond. its al’s No. 1 J. R. Feijton, 360 ft. from 8 line and 
from E lime of ‘20-ac. of west 30 acres, D. 
gudenes | A PS ee eee + - Location. 

Barnett and Foshee’s No. t Foshee estate, center BIk. 2: 
16, SEH offset to Finlayson and Beék’s No. 1 Stur- ? 
vinantH. RivHolit Sufl .....--6-seeeeeeeees «* Location. 

Bishop Oil Corp.’s No. 1 Richie, N-offsét to Shasta Of! 

Co.’a No. 1, Carl Rhodes Sur. .......6--00-seecevees Top sand 3,560 ft.; T.D. 3,590 ft. 

Brannon et al’s No. 1 W. A. Horton, center of 2-ac. 
lease, John Ruddle Sur. 2... .. ce eee cseseceetvceaee Fishing 3,518 ft. 

Buchanan et al’s No. 1 George Ritchie, 120 ft. N and 

ft. W of Monzeil and Currie’s No. 1 Church 
Block No, 4, M. Dillard Sur. 2.66. .sceccccccseeneuns Derrick 

Bramlette’s No. 1 Goforth, 170 ft. due N of NW cor. 
of Sun-Hilburn-Lloyd lease in Chisum Sur. .......- Rig up and 8D. 

Bob et al’s No, 1 T. L. Broy, 290 ft. from EB and 1,640 
ft. from 8 of H. A. Hoidt Sur. ......-+--seeeeees +++ Derrick 

M. T. Beeler’s No, 1 Finley and Thomas, 150 ft. from 
N and 150 ft. from W of 10-ac. lease, C. H. Alex- 

OMEOR BUF. cc cccccccccccccessecsssecccccesccscsccces Derrick. 

Branson et al’s No. 1 J. J. Fuller, 1,060 ft. from N 
and 170 ft. from W of survey, M. Alexander Sur. .... Derrick. 

T. J. Connor’s No. 1 Forshee estate, 150 ft. from N line 
and 160 ft. from W line of lease, H. R. Hokit 
BUF. cocccccccccccesseccceerseesseeeesesessevsressees Waiting on cmt. to set 3,616 ft. 

Columbia Oi] & Gas Co.’s No. 1-A Harley, 650 ft. E 
and 300 ft. S of SE cor. of Laura Walker 45-ac. 
tract, William Robinson Sur. ........6eeeeeeceeecnes Derrick 

Cc. R. Starnes’ No. 1 G. C. Dunaway, center of Blk. 5, 

116 ft. 8S, 4765 ft. W SE cor. H, R. Hokit Sur. ........ Derrick. 

D. L. Hoffman's No, 1 Bumpass, 360 ft. from 8 line 
and 260 ft. from W line Gf 10-ac. lease, W. H. 

Castioberry Bur. .cccccecssccsstedgcescesccccccccecs Location. 

Empire Gas & Fuel Co.’s No. 1 J. T. Jeter, $17 ft. from 
8 line and 150 ft. from E line of D. B. Choate 
BR. ccccccccceccccs ccesebe tee dep gadesds ceseoceessse Waiting on cmt. to set 3,587 ft. 

E. EB. Fogleson's No. 1 J. B. Doley, 150 ft. from 8 line 
_ 460 ft. from W line of tract, W. M. Castleberry 
BEF. cccncccccccccccesewesespeesseccccesesercrcos spe’ Derrick. 

Everett et al’s No. 1 Barton, center Blk. 6, Mary Van 
Wirlkle Bur. ..cccccesscccccesseceseseseessessseseces Location. 

Harris et al’s No. 1 J. EB. Demoss, center of 1.5-x¢c. 

tract, H. R. Holit Sur, ..cceecessceeccces evecseeeessLocation. 
Humble Oil & Refining Co.'s No. 1 iH. M. Lawrence, 

640 ft. from N and 219 ft. from W of 100-ac. tract, 

David Ferguson Sur. .....cccccseccsecccncceewreneee Derrick. 

J. O. Hodges et al’s No. 1 G. W. Ritchie, center of 8 
5 acres of N 10 acres of EB 20 acres of Ritchie 40- 
ac. tract, Wm. Carlton Sur. ....--seeeeesseeeeeerres Location. 

Johnston’s No, 1 Williams, 125 ft. from N and W of 
3-ac, tract, Van Winkle Sur. .....----seeeeeees -**Drig. 3,515 ft. 

K. B. Oil Co.’s No. 1 Dickson, 150 ft. from S and 
160 ft. from W of 5-ac. lease, Mary Van Winkle Sur..g p. 700 ft. 

Kiltner and Basterling’s No. 1 Missie Young, 230 ft. 
8S and 260 ft. E of SW cor. of the H. Edwards 
Sur. in the C. Rhodes Sur. ......-.secceeccevcnees -Drig. 3,550 ft. 

M. BE. Gaskitt’s No. 1 J. A. Godfrey, 220 ft. from 8 line, 

160 ft. from W line of 4.25-ac. lease, M. Dillard Sur... Location. 

Magnolia Pet. Co.’s No. 1 A. Hicks, 330 ft. from 8 line, 

760 ft. from E line SE cor. of 98-ac. lease, D. 

Draimwood Sur, . 2... cc cccesccewwereenswneeneeccenes Location. 
mee x" ae McMinn’'s No. 1 H. L. Foster, 150 ft. W, 

15 ft. N SW cor. Magnolia Foster lease, Wm. Paint- 

er Sur. Ob 6.6 a 0.6 cWle 0b BD Ee 6 AE Odie 0.0.0,0:0.0.0.0,00.0.0.6100.0:0:000.00 Location. 

Prairie Oil & Gas Co.'s No. 1 Thomas, 330 ‘tt. from 

A ane and 876 ft. from E line of lease, J. M. Norris 
Cee e meee e errr tere ees eeee ees ese essseeeeers sess Set 6%-in. csg. 3,646 ft. T.D. 
Prairie ‘on & Gas Co.'s No. 1 W. H. York, 620 ft. from 
line and 1,900 ft. from 8S line of survey, M. . 
Dillard Bur. 2... cccccccccccesssesceserssesscvvesssess Waiting on cmt. to set 3,500 ft. 

Ross et al’s No. 1, located on Findley & Thomas 50-ac. 

tract, 150 ft. from 8S line of 6.66-ac. lease, C. H. 
Alexander Bur. . ..cccee- sce rsevevccesesesscsesesess Derrick. 

Simplex Oil Co.'s No. 1 J. E. Lawther, 330 ft. from 8 
line and 330 ft. from W line of 36.5-ac, lease, John 
BETS GR. oho cccc sc cascece cascecss coescccccccoee Drig. 3,500 ft. 

Stanolind Oil & Gas Co.'s No. 1 Nancy Redford, 478 
ft. from 8 line and 462 ft. from W line of 19-ac. 
rast, Zee Wlels Bure. cccnrvscccccscvccacccecccccccs Waiting on cmt. to set. 

Stanolind Oil & Gas Co.’s No. 1 Beulah Jones, 330 ft. 

8 line and 378 ft. from EB line of 100-ac. tract, G. 
W. Weeper Bur. cccccccccccccccccesecccsssccceseses Waiting on cmt. to set 3,552 ft. 

Shell Pet. Corp.'s No. 1 A. A. King, 245 ft. from N line, 

660 ft. from E line of lease, Geo. A. Thompson Sur...Drig. 600 ft. ° 
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Sun Oil Co.’s No. 1 Calvin Brown, 330 ft. from most 
southerly S line and middle of E and W lines of 


lease, Ln B. Outlaw Bur. 20.0: cccccce--ccssscccccess Derrick. 
Tom C. Patten’s No. 1 George Walter, center of l-ac. 

tract and 396 ft. from W line of lease, Mary Van 

Wimkle Bur. .nccccccscccccccrseccosersccccesccececs Location. 


Tidal Oil Co.’s No. 1 Lake Divernia Fish and Game 

Club, 300 ft. from N and 560 ft. from W lines of 

tract in William G. Painter Sur. ..........-+ee+0-- Spudded. 
Valentine Oil Co.’s No. 1 Goyne-Hughey, 6,100 ft. from 

8 —_ 6,800 ft. from W of survey, Mary Van Winkle 


BU, nec ccccecbuswe weds ince 06000006005 622805626008 Rigging up. 
my ‘Ou Co.’s No. 1 L. D. Campbell, 640 ft. from N 
and 219 ft. from EB of 72%-ac. tract, David Fer- 
guson Sur. ......... ° 96ege ee dbs hin weh Hh dhcehts.- Set 6%-in. csg. 3,601 ft. 


HENDERSON COUNTY 
Seven Wells Corp.’s No. 1 Douglas, 767 ft. from N and 
83 


3 ft. from E of tract in K. H. Douglas Sur. ...... Drig. 3,615 ft. 
HOPKINS COUNTY 
Roark et al’s No. 1 Taylor, 220 ft. from N and W 
lines of 80-ac. tract in the John Polk Sur. .......... S.D. 540 ft 
HOUSTON COUNTY 
Apex Drig. Co.’s No. 1 Thompson Bros., 250 ft. out of 
cor. of 200-ac, tract in John Shears Sur. ...... Washing to bottom 2,364 ft. 
Ramsiland and Ramsland’s No. 1 Pennington, 750 varas 
W of E line and 500 varas from § line of survey 
on 186-ac. tract, Ramond LaGarza Sur. ............ S.D. 1,653 ft. 
Cc. T. McMamus’ No. 1 Harron, 300 ft. out of NE cor. of 
337-ac. tract, J. P. Procella Bur. «2c. cescconsssseets Spudded and S.D. 37 ft. 
HUNT COUNTY 
Branson et al’s No. 1 Gray ......20.-cecccecceesseeeees Location 
Foster and Earl's No. 1 Whitney and Clark, 150 ft. out 
of NW cor, of 60-ac. tract in W. H. Landrum Sur...S.D. 360 ft. 
M. S. Hammond’s No. 1 W. H. Adams .............0000- Location. 
M. 8S. Hammond’s No. 1 R. L. Gray .......-eceeesecees: Derrick. 


No. 1 Brooks and Quattlebaum sce secces 8.D. 1,455 ft. 
LAMAR COUNTY 
Indian States Oil Co.’s No. 1 W. T. Watson in Ignalius 
Aud Sur. 


Russell et al’s 


o cee CeO eSces sececeerceddeceserosesdinccos S.D. 4,026 ft. 
Puritan’s No. 1 George Parr, 2, 000 ft. from W of Frisco 

Railway and 1,000 ft. from E line of R. Russell 

Bur.” cccccecs COCKS COooCedocereereesestetsnedetsrenees Rigging up. 

LEON COUNTY 

Cooper et al’s No. 1 Lynch, 4,000 ft. from W line 

and 250 ft. N from the S line of Thomas H. Gard- 

Sar Der, Ge Mh Bees. GHEE 2 .ccctkovccccosecedeces Preparing to start up; T.D. 1,9% 

t. 
Se Ge Gee Wee, nda i e bebannedénétans Total depth 5,115 ft. 
- MORRIS COUNTY 

Dumas et al’s No. 1 Tom Ball, 1,046 ft. from E and 

248 ft. from 8 of Tl-ac. tract, A. S. Young heirs 

BU cccccccccectvesccvéaseeestbbassescuadsee ci deeds Derrick. 

NACOGDOCHES COUNTY 

Bunte et al’s No. 1 A. F. Boatman, 330 ft. from 8 

and 150 ft. from W of 67-ac. tract, William A. 

Se GO owns s cwaceens 44066 + dethn had Gectncbonak’ S.D. 1,605 ft. 
Churchill-Armstrong’s No. 1 Max W. Hart, 2,640 ft. 

from N line and 2,640 ft. from 8S of N line of sur- 

DO, GERD NOG TU. . cee ee seco  ncesocbccsbedces. Derrick. 
G. A. Teague’s No. 1 Norris,“60 ft. NW of E line and 

420 ft. S of road in 73.5-ac. tract, Hossea Y. Barbo 

BO 0 60aee bctnkseen <véebonnte- ws Otie sdk Sade allel. Derrick. 
Gainer et al’s No. 1 Nice Well, 18 miles SE of Nacog- 

doches, 600 ft. from S and 150 ft. from W of Wells 

Greet Bh A, GROTREO GR. osigss « ce ccnes ccccnccscccsces Shut down 3,430 ft. 
Joiner and Henson’s No. 1 Andy Legg, 330 ft. from N 

and 330 ft. from W of tract, John Durst Sur. ...... S.D. 3,920 ft. 


Scully & Harwell’s No. 1 R. I. Driver, 1,500 ft. from 

SE cor. of P. B, Ballard 125-ac. tract, 15 miles SE 

of Nacogdoches in Patricia De Torres Sur. ......... S.D. 3,035 ft. 
Taylor-Vaughn’s No. 1 Dixon Greer, 160 ft. from W 

and 450 ft. from N lines of 60-ac. tract in the 

Be Ga: Go ates-cbe sb ech edoUbeceeacinteceted Shut down 265 ft. 
Creighton Drig. Co.’s No. 1 J. N. Stewart, center of 79- 

ac. tract in the Jose Ignacio Ybarbo Sur. .......... 8.D, 2,335 ft. 

RAINS COUNTY 

Berry and Hale’s No. 1 Ownsby, 150 ft. N and 1,100 ft. 

from E of most easterly SE cor. of survey, Alex- 

GmGer GOR. <cces-ccccéevicscaste steele: didal . Aldé Drig. 2,175 ft. 

RED COUNTY 

1 V. 8S. Griffin, 700 ft. from 
E of W line of survey, J. C. 


Doyle and Jondreau’s No. 
N line and 6650 ft. 
WOW DMs 50 6 ohio bi CER Sic cb cenconscccése. 

Droppleman and Bundy’s No. 4 J. W. Cunningham, 250. 
ft. from the 8S and 1,066 ft. from the E lines of 
BD. BM. Ballard Ber. ccc. ccccedudsodecsdvice 

Harris & Joiner’s No. 1 E. Howison, 225 ft. S, 185 ft. 
W of 79-ac. tract, William Humphreys Sur. 

Concord Oil Co.’s No. 1 J. R. Dellahunty, 500 ft. from 
N of Isaac Moore Sur. and 200 ft. E of E line of 
Robert Ganon Gab. ocovccscccc codices cbbicgdhseckuvice Drig. 

ROCKWALL COUNTY 

Bucanner Oil Co.'s No. 1 H. L. Lofland, center of 69-ac. 


-Slush pit. 


1,026 ft. 


rast te W. BM. BirG Bar. ccc dc. + cbncdbivcdscetvacss< Set 10-in. csg. 120 ft. 
RUSK COUNTY 

Barney Cockburn’s No. 1 Nathan Green, 330 ft. from 

S and E line of lease, M. Husmer Sur. .............. Drig. 2,400 ft. 
Chapman’s No. 1 W. M. Futch, 330 ft. from N line and 

600 ft. from E line of survey and Lr Jos Bng- 

Mat BUF. ccccs coccceccccccsvcccccebdndébss ¥dbies civee Waiting on boilers. 
Griffith Bros.’ No. 1 8. E. Brox, 330 ft. * trom N and W 

lines of 30-ac. tract, Thomas Grace Sur. ............ Drig. 1,500 ft. 
Humble Oil & Ref. Co.'s No. 1 Ben Peterson, 453 ft. 

from N line, 330 ft. from W line of N line and 330 

ft. from W line of 50-ac. lease, J. Lewis Sur. ...... Derrick. 
Noel Rushing et al’s No. 1 Geo. Thompson, 700 ft. from 

N line and 600 ft. from W line of lease and survey... Rigging up. 
Weaver and Crim’s No. 1 Bean, 330 ft. from S line and 

midway between E and W lines of lease, H. Hob- 

ee (Gis Soleo cDb Nd - ctinds 0 ORh 0 ccite nd tale candies cece ak Derrick. 
Tex-Jersey Oil Corp.’ s No. 1 G. W. Eaton, center of 

1.54-ac, tract, F. Cordova Sur. .....scccccccewcencs: Drig. 1,700 ft 
Carl G. Willie’s No. 1 Joe Lee, old well being drilled 

deeper, 330 ft. from 8S and E line of 50-ac. tract, 

Cpe. TR GP. apc. cbmc ccec.chcdee deus is « etthittenhe Drig. 3,806 ft. 

KILGORE AREA—RUSK COUNTY 

Harry Elliott’s No. 1 Carroll, 175 ft. from N and 200 

ft. from E of T-ac. tract, W. R. Cooke Sur. ........ Location. 
Raitman’sa No. 1 W. P. Moore, 240 ft. from S and 330 

ft. W of NW cor. of W. P. Moore 26-ac. lease, H. 

rr rr PR, Ae Drig. 2,800 ft. . 

JOINER POOL—RUSK COUNTY 

Armstrong’s No. 1 Alford, 151 ft. from §8 and 1,080 ft. 

from W of survey, T. J. Moore Sur. ........... .++- Derrick. 
Astnon’s No. 1 Alford, 280 ft. out of NE cor. of 11-ac. 

Benes, BE. TE, Pema Ge... «-cccccccsccsccces+se0rcoses Top sand 3,663 ft.; prepare t? 

complete. 


Cc. M. Johnson’s No. 1 Griffin, 539 ft. from N line and 
115 ft. from W line of lease, J. B. Cadena Sur...... 
Duncan and Holt’s No. 1 R. A. Motley, 160 ft. from 
N line, 2,700 ft. from W line of Motley 100-ac. tract, 


Drig. 3,485 ft. 


DM. GarGare Gees ..ccdccccsvcscee cenmumnnns ceneese Location 
Humble Oil & Refining Co.’s No. 1 Moranda Joyner, 
330 ft. from N and W lines of lease, F. Cordova Sur... Location 


Humble Oil & Ref. Co.’s No. 1 Jessie White, 330 ft. 
from S line, 330 ft. from W line of 42-ac. tract, 
James Scott Sur. 
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xson et al’s No. 1 P. C. Warrne, 390 ft. from N line, 


a 253 ft. from B line of 45-ac. tract, J. Womack Sur...Location. 
M. & G. Oil Co.’s No. 1 Lewis Deguerin, 1,050 ft. from 
" Z i, 3,075 ft. ge 8 line of survey, M. J. Pru 
SUE. ccee eee eee eer recor erraeseseeeseseseeeeerresees Moving in material. 
sagnolia Pet. Co.’s No. <7 8. B. Brox, 330 ft. from N 
nd W lines of most northerly NW cor. of 84.5-ac. 
lead Geo. Cooper Sur. ...... .» Derrick. 
Mass and Tucker's No. 1 Matthews, "3.244 ‘tt. ‘from ‘N, 
4,356 ft. from E, Dalines Cartimas Sur. ............ S.D. 3,350 ft. 
paulett et al’s No. 1 Ed Sparks, 350 ft. from E, “160 
ft. from S$ of survey, L. C. Riggs Sur. ..........-++. Waiting on cmt. to set 1,313 ft. 
pitts et al’s No. 1 Freeman, 1,000 ft. N of S line and 
1,000 ft. B of W line of 181-ac, tract, J, Watkins 
SUP. cocccccccccccersreccecesseerseseeeseesseseseseses Rig blew down. 


priest et al’s No. 1 Mayfield, 155 ft. from N “and w 
lines of 22-ac. lease in Daniel Clark Sur. .......... Drig. 3.000 ft. 
Sullivan & Burch et al’s No, 1 F. J. Cox, 330 ft. from 
S line and 330 ft. from W line of tract, R. H. 
Penny BUF. cccccccccccscccss-ceveceressecvcsssessece Drig. 2.500 ft. 
w. W. Hinchliffee’s No. 1 L. J. Pinkston, 330 ft. from 
E line and center of N and §S lines of lease, J. 
B. Cadena Sur. ........ ER ke ee ee Derrick. 
SMITH COUNTY 
Bunte et al’s No. 1 Atkinson, 1,000 ft. from S line 
and 1,000 ft. from N line of 330-ac. tract, Calloway 


Deat BGR. cocescescoceccses CHP OC PSESccwEnecesooccceres Derrick. 
Cotton Belt Oil Co.’ s No. ic & Jackson, 500 ft. from 
N and 600 ft. from W of 39.88-ac. tract, a 
Mickleborough Sur. ...... -Coring 4,030 ft. 
Sinclair Oil & Gas Co.’s No. 1 "Jack Wiley, 150 ft. trom 
S and W lines of lease, James Jordan Sur. ......:. Set csg. 131 ft. 
Tytex Oil Co.’s No. 1 Alex Weldert, 2,030 ft. from 8S 
line, 525 ft. from E line of Franklin T. Boden- 
heimer BUF. .ncccc-sccccccccesesccesccceseeccsceccoes Derrick. 
TITUS ‘COUNTY 
Perry V. Cook’s No. 1 M. C. Rogers, center of SW of 
Moore BUF. seccceccccccccesesscccccccccccecesscces S.D. 2,603 ft. 
Joiner et al’s No. 1 Clayton Brown, 1,300 ft. from E and 
400 ft. from most northerly 8S line of V. Evans Sur...S.D. 2,250 ft. 
J. P. Flannagan’s No. 1 McGill, 450 ft. from S and 662 
ft. from W of H. C. Riggs Gur. ....ccccccce ses ..S.D. 6,640 ft. 
UPSHUR COUNTY 
Cal Petroleum Corp.’s No. 2 W. F. Glynn, 909 ft. from 
S line and center of E and W lines of tract, G. W. 
Hooper BGP. « saccpes pap eencas eee oe casts Ge ccc geeches Waiting on cement. 
Cal-Tex Corp.’s No, 1 Taylor, 250 tt. Nana E of SB 
cor. of Hargrave lease, Marshall Mann Sur. ........ Set 6%-in. csg. 3,590 ft; waiting 
on cmt. to set. 
Calhoun et al’s No. 1 J. R. Penn, 265 ft. from S line 
_ E line of Penn 104-ac. tract, Joseph Manning 
BOP. cocccccccesceccccccccccecccceceeeeeeseeesesesere 8.D. 3,718 ft. 
Cal Pet Corp.’s "No. 1 W. H. Reed, 330 ft. from 8S and E 
line of 50-ac. lease, Marshall Mann Sur, .......... - Location. 
Cole and Butler’s No. 1 D. F. Guest, 300 ft. out of NE 
cor. of Guest 129-ac, tract and survey ............++«. Derrick. 
Cranfill & Reynolds’ No. 1 Milton Rash, 1,687. ft. E of 
W line and 330 ft. N of S line of Rash estate, E. N. 
DE So 0 0680.06 60S65 5 600 66 MéR ees socensce Topped Pecan Gap 2,418 ft.; drig. 
2,810 ft. 
Eastland Oil Co.’s No. 1 O. M. Victory, 330 ft. from 
S line and 600 ft. from the W line of survey, E. 
A. 5. WG Gah occcceccc ceded « db Hades ule Dabs bes. & Top sand 3,640 ft.; T.D. 3,642 ft. 
Glasscock et al’s No. 1 T. Wells, 250 ft. from N line of 
survey and 1,300 ft. from W line of farm on gin 
site tract, G. W. Hooper Sur. ........cseeseeescecees Rigging up. 
Moncrief Showers’ No. 1 Collins, 90 ft. from N line and 
90 ft. from W line of lease, G. W. Hooper Sur. Waiting on cmt. to set, 3,678 ft. 
Humble Oil & Refining Co.’s No. 1 J. Phillips, 330 ft. 
from N line and 330 ft. from W line of lease, H. 
DR ES B50 8. 86b56% b00.0.5 006.064066 ope need eeseces Top sand 3,644 ft.; T.D. 3,649 ft. 
Humble Oil & Refining Co.’s No. 1 C. T. Shelton, 330 gic 
ft. from W line of S 59-ac. tract and 369 ft. from !*! Ps ~ 
S line of survey, William King Sur. ................ Derrick pattern. 
Humble Oil & Ref. Co.’s No. 1 D. C. Shelton, 273 ft. 
from E of W line, 150 ft. N of S line of 19.5-ac. 
lease, Win, Mdm Bar. ccccccccccascelescaseb es: . Derrick, 
Lewis Sikes et al’s No. 1 H. Mayers, 330 ft. from Ww 
line and center of N and §8 lines of 25-ac. lease, A. 
TT. MGR BAM. occ cd eeesessccdevrcisesscvcccccess . Location. 
J. L. Roberts’ No. 1 Anna L. Jenkins, 330 ft. from E 
line and center of N and S lines of 37.5-ac. tract, 
H. M@wasGa Bar. .ccccccccecpceqgeced cece eqs «0.ch0 des Drig. 3,140 ft. 
Sun Oil Co.’s No. 1 T. C. "Raney, 250 tt. trom S$ line f 
and 200 ft. from W line of lease ......... Tocvcevees Drig. 3.424 ft. 
Treco Oil Co.’s No. 1 A. D. Adkins, center of 6-ac. lease 
im Che Werte TERR BGR. cccccccccvcccesscceses .-Testing 3.765 ft. 
Smith Bros.’ No. 1 J. W. Davis, 400 ft. from N. and 
800 ft. from W lines of .8 200 acres of J. W. 
Davis 380-ac, tract in: John ‘Burleson Sur. ....... --Set 10-in. at 97 ft. 
W. H. Peckam’s No. 1 J. B. Well, 200 ft. N and 489 
ft. W of SE cor. of W 20 acres of 7l-ac. tract, 
G. We BRGROe BOR ciciddesdccessiessccscccosseccves Drig. 1,620 ft. 
Wolf's No. 1 Cook, center of 115-ac. tract in Jacob 
Walker Sur., 5 miles W of Rosewood ............. Shut down 1,100 ft. 
VAN ZANDT COUNTY 
Barton et al’s No. 1 C. L. Hubbard, 600 ft. out of 
NE cor. of Hubbard 225-ac. tract, 3% miles S of 
Canton, M. J, Cadema Sur. ..csesecee--eececseeeeces S.D. 2,000 ft. 
Kelly Oil & Gas Co.’s No. 1 Lemsford, center of Lems- 
ford tract, John Conner Sur. ....5...eseeceeeeee sees S.D. 2,300 ft. 
W. P. Palmer et al’s No. 2 W. P. Forster, 600 ft. 
from N and 450 ft. from EB of SW cor. of Forster 
lbl-ac, tract in the F. Montgomery Sur. ........... S.D. 3,160 ft. 
Pure Oil Co.’s No. 4 W. A. York, 890 ft. W of E line 
and 660 ft. S of N line of W. A. York 50-ac. tract, 
Johm Walling Ber. cccsccccsesccecicccescocccccceces Preparing to set cag. 
Van Oil Association’s No. 1 Tankersley, 200 ft. from E 
and 1,000 ft. from 8S of farm, L. Landers Sur. ...... Total depth 2,761 ft. 
Pure Oil Co.’s No. 1-T V. T. Davis, 400 ft. N of N line 
of Tunnell No, 8 lease, 480 ft. W of E line of Sur., 
Nacogdoches County School Land Sur. ....... --Reaming to straighten hole 3,606 
ft. 


Pure Oil Co.’s No. 4 J. A. Bracken, 735 ft. B ef W line 
and 782 ft. N of S line of lease in John Walling Sur... 

Pure Oil Co.’s No. 7 R. A. Tunnell, 733 ft. EB of W line 
and 711 ft. S of N line of lease in John Walling Sur.. 

Pure Oil Co.’s No, 13 R. L. Wells, 200 ft. N and 6965 ft. 
E of NE cor. of Mary P. Neils’ 100-ac. — Mund 


Casing 2,782 ft. 


Drig. 2,845 ft. 





Gross Gi. susiese oc'es baawiae «OS iene encgaheooes Coring 2,868 ft. 
Pure Oil Co.’s No. 3.H..C. Gilbert, 856 tt. B E of W line, 
25 ft. N of S& Hnes of lease, Mund Gross Sur, ....+. Location. 
Pure Oil Co.’s No. 6 N, E. Clark, 696 ft. E of W line; 
200 ft. $ of N line of lease, Mund Gross Sur. ......, Location, 
Pure Oil Co.’s No. 8 A. R. Tunnell, 741 ft. BE of most. 
westerly west line, 638 ft. N of S line of lease, 
John Walling Sh “cc sbaredeunbotesdheses ¥600066< ...-Lecation 
Pure Oil Co.’s No. 2 Frank Blackstock, 150 ft. 8, 150 
ft. E of NW cor, lease, John Walling Sur. .......... Location 
Sun Oil Co.'s No. 6 I. W. Thompson, 200 ft. S of N 
line, 250 ft. W of E line of lease, John Walling Sur...Location. 
The Texas Co.’s No. 2 J. A. Bracken, 683 ft. N of 8 
line and 260 ft. E of W line of lease in John Wall- 
ing Gi Seccs PS PTPTTTTITIeTTiTitt er ee Ye Per Drig. 2,665 ft. 





B WoOoD COUNTY 
rennan and Wood’s No. 1 L. W. Mings, 300 ft. from 
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NW cor. of survey and tract, Moses Stripling ae ..» Derrick, 


YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 





A maze of piping—a maze of problems in de- 
sign! A typical installation recently completed 
by Power Piping Company—over 83 carloads of 
fabricated piping with accuracy and dispatch! 
Yet not unusual for this organization, experienced 
in designing, fabricating and erecting, and in 
furnishing technical 
assistance for any par- 
ticular need! Put your 
piping problems up to 
“POWER PIPING”’ 


nAMmM=DsMz—amMa Zon 








POWER PIPING CO. « PITTSBURGH 
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New 
Hercules Tubing Head) SU NRAY 


and Blow-out Preventer NATURAL POWER Ss 


autom< 


November 12, 193; Nove 





tf mi, 


that t 


This new Hercules equipment failure 
is said to be the most econom- SUPER-SILENT eich 
ical Tubing Head for perma- with 


nent well hook-ups. GASOLINE i 


As shown in the illustration, the top section has three slips that This : 
are used to support tubing—packing rings rest on top of the slips ae 
and are compressed by packing nut for packing off around the design 
tubing within the packing bowl. This tubing head is tested for 3. 

3,000 pounds pressure. This | 


be ne section, or onsiad actual 
, is the same as a regular ° + “| 
casing heed with two 3” side Builds Business = 
outlets. However, for the 

purpose of fitting packing d 
bowl, in the top of this casing 

head there is a tapered thread, f 7 
the same size as in the bottom i ihe 
that screws on to the casing. 
The top section, or packing 


bowl, is threaded and screws ln 
_into the top thread in the ments 
casing head, forming a water- J ob b ers will t 
tight joint. The casing head ge 
also is tested for 3,000 pounds an 
pressure. and | 
When it is desired to run the — 


tools into the well, the top sec- 


tion, or packing bowl, is It : 

















Gane teal baat abe oi the 
mary casi Oll- > . 7 e to 
saver top. The inside diameter Starts Like Lightning Sean 
is the same as the size of the — 

casing on which it is made up. last 

The packing in the packing ; ties ¢ 

bowl around the tubing is the A Long Mileage Fuel Bh 

Patents Pending only packing in the entire hook-up, oil p 

and being above the slips, can be re- e comir 

packed at any time without lifting 50 to 60% Benzol Equivalent | 

the tubing or breaking the well con- ae 

nections. well 

The Hercules Blow-Out Preventer is lubric 

tapered so as to fit down in the top ag 

of the Tubing Head in place of the squar 

slips, therefore, should the well start bing 

to flow while tubing is being run, the main' 

Blow-Out Preventer is placed on the the | 

tubing, and the tubing lowered until oo 

the collar on the tubing rests on the per 

Blow-Out Preventer. rangi 

The Hercules Tubing Head is simple, sate 

yet complete and serviceable, and is lubri 

© most economical Tubing Head for even 

— well hook-ups in all Get The F, acts | 

ields. at 

Write for descriptive literature or see one at your supply store sa 
ir it is 

pee fie Sunray Oil Co r: 

ie WELL SPECIALTIES e :* 

Fulsa Oklahoma attri 

‘ the | 

P.O. Box 286 Phone 3.2358 Philcade Bldg. __ Tulsa, Okla. — 


American Steel Export Company, Inc., 
295 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y., U.S.A. 
Cable Address: “AMSTA” 
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Study Extreme-Pressure Lubricants 


Friction at High Loads a Function of Type of Bearing 


Metals as Well as Oil. 


Jn the case of gears in rear axles of 
automobiles, in general, it has been found 
that there are several distinct types of 
failures that are met with in service. The 
most important of these are: 

1. Failure of gear teeth by breakage. 
which is strictly fatigue failure of the 
material, and is in no wise connected 
with lubrication. Such failures can be 
remedied by strengthening the design and 
by improvements in materials and heat 
treatment. 

2. Failure of gear teeth by pitting. 
This also is a fatigue phenomenon, and 
lubrication has little effect. This condi- 
tion can be remedied by improvements in 
design, material, and heat treatment. 

8. Scoring or galling of gear teeth. 
This failure is probably a condition of 
actual welding of small areas of the mat- 











Complete Assembly 
Figure 1 


ing teeth due to high pressures and high 
instantaneous temperatures. Improve- 
ments in surface hardness of the teeth 
will be partially effective in preventing 
scoring; but if full use is to be made of 
the known improvements that can be 
made in resistance of gear teeth to pitting 
and breakage, it is probable that the 
hardest obtainable surface will be insuf- 
ficient to prevent scoring. 
Seoring Sets Limit on Loads 

It appears, therefore, that we may ex- 
pect tooth scoring to set the limit on 
the loads that may be transmitted through 
gears, and it is for this reason that the 
General Motors Research Laboratories 
have been actively engaged, during the 
last four years, in studying the proper 
ties of high-pressure lubricants. 

We are accustomed to think of lubri- 
cation as a condition in which a film of 
oil prevents the rubbing surfaces from 
coming into contact with one another, 
and thus prevents wear. That this con- 
dition actually exists in well-lubricated 
bearings is well known; but it is not so 
well understood that this conception of 
lubrication does not apply to highly 
loaded gears. In well-lubricated bearings 
the loads rarely exceed 2,000 pounds per 
square inch projected area, and the rub- 
bing speeds are generally high enough to 
maintain a film of oil which separates 
the bearing and journal. In automobile 
gears, the pressure between gear teeth 
reach values as high as 400,000 pounds 
per square inch, with rubbing velocities 
ranging from zero to 300 feet per min- 
ute, and this between convex curvatures 
which are poorly adapted to maintain a 
lubricating film. It is inconceivable that 
even the most viscous oils and greases 
can be retained between the surfaces of 
the teeth in a sufficiently thick film to 
prevent metallic contact, particularly 
when it is realized that the operating 
temperatures of over 210° F. are com- 
mon. With these conditions prevailing, 
it is not difficult to imagine that we 
are fast approaching the limit of capacity 
of ordinary oils. The fact that we are 
not now in difficulties can probably be 
attributed to the intermittent nature of 
the loading which permits time for tem- 
gs equalization between periods of 
load. 

Needs of “Hypoid” Type Gear 
A type of rear axle gear known as 


“Presented at American Petroleum Insti- 


By H. C. Mougey and J. O. Almen 
General Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich.* 


hypoid has been on the market for a 
number of years, and with such gears 
it has been found necessary to use spe- 
cial lubricants. This is not because the 
hypoid design carries higher loads than 
the spiral bevel gear; but the difference 
is simply a question of rubbing velocity, 
which in the hypoid design is somewhat 
higher than in the spiral bevel design. 
Since scoring is due to a combination of 
load and speed, with consequent high 
temperatures, it follows that, for equal 
loads, the scoring conditions will be 
reached in the hypoid design earlier than 
in the spiral bevel types of gears. How- 
ever, it is only a matter of relatively 
slight changes in gear dimensions before 
the spiral bevel gear will also be in scor- 
ing difficulties. Even now it is possible 
to score conventional spiral bevel gears 
under extreme conditions of inertia load. 
such as can be developed by use of the 
modern fast shifting transmissions, 
Since it was improbable that any ordi- 
nary oil or grease was capable of main- 
taining a fluid film between gear teeth, 
an investigation was directed toward the 
problem of preventing galling or scoring 
between heavily loaded sliding surfaces. 
This work was originally done on com- 
plete rear axles in a dynamometer setup. 
in which it was possible to reproduce 
conditions of seizure between the differ- 
ential pinions and pin identical with 
service failures that were at that time 
occasionally found in certain districts. 
This was done by locking one wheel and 
taking the load through the differential. 
This test, however, was slow and ex- 





Figure 2 


pensive. A special machine was, there- 
fore, built which approximated the es- 
sential parts of the axle test, ie, a 
hardened steel pin rotated in hardened 
steel bushings, the assembly being im- 
mersed in the oil to be tested. The de- 
tails of this machine are shown in Fig- 
ure 1, The bearing assembly is immersed 
in an oil bath. The journal is then ro- 
tated by means of a dynamometer from 
which the torque required to rotate the 
journal can be determined. 
Testing Machine Described 

The usual method of operating this 
machine is.to rotate the journal at 100 
r.p.m. with a constantly increasing load 
of 1,000 pounds per square inch pro- 
jected area applied every 10 seconds until 
a total load of 25,000 pounds per square 
inch is reached or until seizure occurs. 
In operating this testing machine, it was 
found that when we made tests with ordi- 
nary lubricants with steel against steel, 
at certain loads and speeds, seizure or 
scoring resulted; but it was also found 
that seizure could be prevented if another 
metal was substituted for steel as one 
of the wearing surfaces, for example, steel 
against bronze. Tests established that 
there are a number of metals and -al- 
loys that could be substituted for bronze 
and operated against steel, and still avoid 
the difficulties that occur with steel 
against steel; but there is the objection 


tute meeting, Chicago. November 12, 1931.to most of these metals that they are low 


in strength and are not suitable as gear 
materials. We found that by means of 
electroplating different metals on steel 
we could get the benefit of the wearing 
surfaces of the plated metal and the 
strength of the steel backing. We also 
found that by mixing finely divided metal 
powders with the oil we could get the 
same results as if the metals had been 
plated on the bearings, with the excep- 
tion, however, that we could not keep 
these powders in suspension for any 
length of time. Very much to our sur- 
prise it was found that we could oper- 
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Figure 3 


ate steel against bronze and certain other 
metals with no lubricant whatever using 
loads and speeds that would result in 
seizing or scoring, if we used steel against 
steel with ordinary oils or greases. 

In Figure 2 curves are shown of tests 
in which steel journals were operated 
against steel, bronze or tin plated steel 
with no lubricant whatever or with vari- 
ous lubricants, In this figure, the vertical 
lines on the test of steel on steel with 
mineral oil and with the tin-plated jour- 
nal dry indicate seizure of the journal 
and bushing. The others completed the 
test without seizure. 


“Extreme-Pressure” Lubricants 

There remains a serious objection to 
the use of plated metals for highly- 
loaded moving parts in that, if the plate 
should be worn off in service, the steel 
would then operate against steel with 
unsatisfactory results. If a lubricant 
could be developed which would form on 
the surface of the steel a film or plate 
with a low coefficient of friction, similar 
in effect to that of the film or plate of 
electro-deposited metal, and if this film 
or plate would be reformed automatical- 
ly as it is worn off in service, this might 
be a solution of the problem. We believe 
that some phenomenon enables the so- 
ealled “extreme-pressure” lubricants to 





Figure 4 


operate. In Figure 3 are shown results 
obtained with three ordinary mineral oils 
and one commercial “extreme-pressure” 
lubricant. The mineral oils have viscosi- 
ties of 48, 90, and 200 at 210° F., re- 
spectively. The “‘extreme-pressure” lubri- 
eant has a viscosity of approximately 90 
at 210° F. It will he noted that viscosity 
effect is quite marked, in that the 200 
viscosity oil showssa low friction up to 
10,000 pounds per ‘square inch, at which 


Sulphur Helps to Reduce Wear 


rapid rise in friction, and that the oil 
films with the lower viscosity oils, as 
would be expected, fail at much lower 
loads. Since the initial oil temperature 
in these tests was about 70° F., it is 
evident that in service where tempera- 
tures of 200° F. are common, even the 
heaviest oils are incapable of sustaining 
very high loads. The heaviest oil shown 
in Figure 4, if heated before the test to 
200° F., thus reducing the viscosity, will 
give results similar to an ordinary en- 
gine oil tested cold. In the case of the 
“extreme-pressure” lubricant, the curve 
indicates it behaves exactly like any or- 
dinary oil so long as the oil film is 
maintained. 

The addition of other materials to the 
oil does not affect the characteristics 
until the oil film has failed, whether the 
oil be light or heavy; but at higher loads 
there is a sudden transition from one 
friction level to another. These results in- 
dicate that lubrication at this higher level 
is accomplished by some medium having 
properties different from oil as used in 
ordinary film lubrication, 


Sulphur Is Active Ingredient 


In Figure 4 are shown three oils with 
viscosities of 48, 90, and 300 at 210° F.. 
respectively ; but these oils have all been 
sulphurized. It will be noted that in the 
“extreme-pressure” region the friction is 
approximately the same for all three oils. 
but an interesting difference occurs in 
the transition region in that the maxi- 
mum friction is least for the light oil 
and greatest for the heavy oil. However. 
by reducing the viscosity of the heavy 





Figure 5 


oil by the addition of light oil or kero 
sene, the point of maximum friction can 
be lowered. We believe this indicates that 
the film which carries the load in the 
“extreme-pressure” lubricant region is 
caused by chemical action requiring heat, 
and that this high friction shown by the 
heavy oil results from the layer produced 
by chemical action not having enough 
time to form before it is required to 
earry the load. For a number of years, 
lead-soap lubricants have had the repu- 
tation of carrying higher loads than or- 
dinary mineral oil lubricants. We tested 
in our laboratory commercial lead-soap 
lubricants, and found that some of them 
had this superior load-carrying ability 
and that others did not. In trying to find 
the reason for this difference, we ana- 
lyzed and tested many commercial lead- 
soap lubricants, and made and _ tested 
many others. Very early in our work we 
found the presence of large amounts of 
sulphur in the successful lead-soap lu- 
bricants, with usually much _ smaller 
amounts of sulphur in the ones which did 
not carry the extreme loads. This, to- 
gether with the knowledge that flowers of 
sulphur has long been used to overcome 
overheated bearings, and that sulphur oil 
is extensively used in cutting lubricants, 
suggested that sulphur was the active in- 
gredient in successful lead-soap lubri 
eants. We made experimental mixtures 


point the oil film fails with a consequent where we added sulphur to. mineral oils 
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low in sulphur, and found that by this 
addition the oil was able to carry the 
heavy loads, whether lead soap was 
present or not. We added lead soap to 
mineral oils low in sulphur, but we were 
never able by this means to improve the 
load-carrying ability; although in some 
cases, when we added lead soap to oils 
which were high in natural sulphur, we 
obtained superior load-carrying properties. 

Lead soap added to sulphur-free min- 
eral oil does not seem to increase its 
load-carrying ability, but lead soap added 
to pure castor oil does make an “extreme- 
pressure” lubricant which works effec- 
tively beyond the range of castor oil. Lead 
soap added to a mineral oil containing 
enough sulphur produces an “extreme- 
pressure” lubricant that seems to make 
the transition from “fluid-film” lubrica- 
tion to “extreme-pressure” lubrication 
with. less friction and heat than'a sul- 
phurized mineral oil without the lead 
soap or other materials which might help 
in the transition range. 

Castor Oil Similar to suipiur 

In testing these lubricants, we found 
that when these successful lead-soap lu- 
bricants were operated under conditions 
where mineral oil without these addi- 
tions could not carry the loads, in all 
eases except that of castor oil plus lead 
soap, the surfaces of the steel were cov- 
ered with a black film, which analysis 
indicated to be iron sulphide. In the case 
of castor oil plus lead soap, we believe 
the acids in the castor oil have an ac- 
tion similar to that of sulphur. These 
investigations indicated that the superior 
load-carrying properties of “extreme- 
pressure” lubricants were due to the for 
mation of a separating film not of oil 
but of some material formed directly on 
the surface of the steel. This theory is 
similar to that which is held by many 
investigators seeking to explain the pe- 
culiar oiliness properties of animal and 
vegetable oils and mixtures of these with 
mineral oils. If this were true, it would 
be necessary for an oil to contain chemi- 
eally active material to function as an 
“extreme-pressure” lubricant, and _ it 
seemed likely that other materials than 
sulphur should have similar properties. 
To test this theory, we went to the 
chemical stock room and selected a large 
number of chethicals, and tested them ax 
lubricants for extreme-pressure condi- 
tions. We found certain esters, such as 
benzyl benzoate, dibutyl phthalate, ete.. 
which have chemical structures more or 
less analogous to animal and vegetable 
oils. which gave lubricating results in 
our tests comparable to animal and 
vegetable oils. In general, this type of 
material will give a lower coefficient of 
friction than ordinary mineral oil when 
tested under conditions that are slightly 
too severe to permit the operation of a 
mineral oil, but it usually fails to carry 
the real extreme pressures. 

Among the most interesting of the ma- 
terials that may be used to increase the 
load-carrying capacity of lubricants is 
chlorine in various forms, such as car- 
bon tetrachloride, ete. When such mate- 
rial is added to ordinary oil in quanti- 
ties from 1 per cent up, the test results 
are quite startling, as shown in Figure 
5. In testing some of these compounds, 
we found that iron chloride was formed 
on the surface of the steel; and it is 
our belief that the superior load-carrying 
ability of these chlorine-containing mate- 
rials is due to their action in forming 
iron chloride on the steel, which appar- 
ently acts as a separating film capable 
of sustaining extreme loads. A striking 
example was the case of dichlarethy! 
ether., This is a very fluid material of 
about the consistency of gasoline. It boils 
at 349° F. (176° C.), and from its 
physical appearance it certainly would 
not be selected as a high load-carrying 
lubricant. In our tests, this material, in 
its undiluted state, was found to be equal 
to the best “extreme-pressure” oil or 
grease ever tested by us in its load- 
carrying ability and low friction charac- 
teristics; and at the completion of the 
test small amounts of iron chloride could 
be scraped from the container in which 
the test was made, although the steel 
wearing surfaces appeared to be unaffect- 
ed, and as smooth and bright as when the 
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test was started. This test appeared to 
demonstrate that the viscosity of the lu- 
bricating oil is of little importance as 
regards its load-carrying ability in the 
extreme-pressure region. Tests of commer- 
cial lubricants have shown that there 
are on the market a number of lubri- 
eants for which great claims are made 
and which contain various chlorine com- 
pounds, 


Sodium Oleate Makes a Good Lubricant 


One of the best lubricants tested was 
a 10 per cent solution of soap (sodium 
oleate) in water. This material gave a 
lower friction and a_ better appearing 
journal at the end of the test than any 
other lubricant we have tested. The re- 
sults of this test are shown in Figure 5. 





In contrast to this, the same amount of 
sodium soap added to mineral oil, and 
subjected to the same test, gave results 
comparable to ordinary mineral oil of 
high viscosity. These tests emphasize the 
importance of the body of the lubricant 
as a cooling medium as well as that of 
a earrier of the chemically active mate- 
rial. Since high-pressure lubricants ap- 
pear to act chemically, care should be 
used to select such materials as will be 
active when needed, but not corrosive or 
active when they are not required to 
develop. this property. Too much attention 
should not be paid to empirical labora- 
tory tests to determine these properties. 
There has been a wide commercial use 
of sulphur-containing lubricants, especial- 
ly those used for cutting oils; and yet 








NEW PIPE LINE WELDING METHOD 
EMPLOYED ON TEXAS-EMPIRE LINE 


By W. R. Ost 
Alr Reduction Sales Co. 


The gas welding of a pipe line for 
carrying oil or gas is more history now 
than news. Nevertheless when the weld- 
ing of a line can be dispatched to allow 
the same size welding crews to double its 
output per day, then the event, construct- 
ing the line, becomes news. The welding 
of Section 5 of the Texas-Empire line 
from Longview to Port Arthur, Tex., was 
done by the Aircoweld method in about 
one-half the time ordinarily required by 
the crews employed. 

The section welded was approximately 
44 miles long, made up of four different 
makes of 12-inch pipe. The pipe came in 
random lengths and in weights of 40 
pounds per lineal foot and 33.8 pounds 
per lineal foot. The right of way was 
over a rolling terrain, passing through 
cotton fields and woods. Numerous roads, 
pipe lines, creeks and the Sabine River 
had to be crossed along the route. 

Unfortunately this pipe was ordered 
with a full 90-degree included angle bevel 
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which did not allow the most economi- 
cal welding. The included angle of the 
vee of the pipe joint will effect directly 
proportionate economies of the material 
cost of the weld. The growing practice 
in the field is to employ a smaller in- 
eluded angle in the vee, taking full ad- 
vantage of the recently developed acety- 
lene welding technique which produces 
the best results with the smaller included 
vee, 

Upon final analysis welding on pipe 
line resolves itself into a production job. 
The problem is to organize a balanced 
welding crew of tack welders, firing line 
welders and tie-in welders which can 
handle with the least loss of time the 
number of welds to be made, which must 
be determined by the conditions to be 
met by the line-up crew. 

The use of the Aircowelding technique 
will allow a considerable reduction in the 
cost of the welding operations, which 
should be reflected in the prices quoted 
by contractors, if the work progresses at 
a uniform rate with a balanced organiza- 
tion, The savings made possible by the 
increased speed of welding can be mini- 
mized by improper handling of the cor- 


relating operations, such as clearing the 
right of way, stringing the pipe, lining 
up the pipe, etc., so that careful study of 
these operations must be made if these 
savings are to be enjoyed. 

Aircowelding in contrast to the ortho- 
dox puddle or ripple method differs in 
the following principles: 

1. A smaller vee is possible and de- 
sirable. 

2. The sides of the vee are not melted 
or broken down to the same degree as 
formerly. 

3. The Aircoweld simplified method 
with Aircoweld No. 3 rod produces small 
welds that will consistently develop the 
full strength of the pipe. 

Any welding technique to be of prac- 
tical value in the field must by necessity 
be simple and one that can be applied by 
the average welder. 

In the case of the Texas-Empire pipe 
line referred to, 45 applicants were in- 
structed in Aircowelding and with prac- 
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tice of from one hour to four hours all 
applicants, succeeded in making the welds 
from which test coupons were taken, and 
with one exception the welds made de- 
veloped the strength of the pipe. Through- 
out the entire job only 33 of these appli- 
eants were put on the pipe line and this 
included the usual replacement of ”’drag- 
ups.” Therefore, the fact that Aircoweld- 
ing is well within the skill of the aver- 
age welder, was definitely determined. 
What Is Aircoweld'ng? 

The economy and quality of the welds 
put into this line, reflect the development 
of the simplified Aircoweld method which 
took full advantage of the corresponding 
development of the Aircoweld No. 3 rod. 
The economies effected as the result of 
a simpler and faster technique, as devel- 
oped by the Air Reduction Sales Co 
Laboratories, followed by a number of 
field demonstrations and jobs, will allow 
the pipe line companies to continue to 
enjoy the advantages of gas welded lines 
at even lower cost. The superiority of 
Aircoweld method can be attributed to 
the special characteristics of the welding 
flame, the metallurgical properties of the 

(Continued on Page 114) 
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it would be easy to develop laborator, 
tests that would indicate such sulphy. 
containing lubricants would be dangero,, 
from a corrosive standpoint. Attentio, 
should also be called to the fact tha 
under conditions where ordinary miner) 
oil is satisfactory, such as fluid-film }y. 
brication, it is usually impossible to shoy 
any improvement due to the addition 
these chemically active materials. In qq. 
dition, a lubricant may be an “extreme 
pressure” lubricant when used with on 
combination of metals and under ¢er. 
tain conditions, and yet it may be onl 
an “ordinary” lubricant, or worse, whey 
used with other combinations of meta) 
or under other conditions. 
Chemical Action of Lubricants 
If this theory of chemical action oj 
the lubricants on the surface of the ste¢| 
is correct, then there is a possibility of 
undesired chemical action in some cases 
As a general rule, the manufacturers of 
ball and roller antifriction bearings hay 
been opposed to the use of these special 
lubricants, particularly the lead-soap }\. 
bricants, on aceount of their belief tha 
they decrease the life of ball and rolle; 
bearings. It is evident that it would no: 
be a solution to the problem to develop 
lubricants that would lubricate gear 
teeth and cause failures of the ball ani 
roller bearings, and a lubricant in order 
to be satisfactory must operate bot) 
with the gear teeth and with the anti- 
friction bearings. However, tests have 
shown that extreme-pressure lubricants 
are not of necessity injurious to ball and 
roller bearings; and, therefore, this whole 
subject requires careful consideration on 
the part of both the lubricant makers 
and the bearing makers. 
Only Service Data Reliable 
We feel that in all this work grea 
eare should be used in interpreting re. 
sults obtained with any laboratory test- 
ing machine or method. The lubricants 
are not made to lubricate testing ma- 
chines but rather to lubricate gears ani 
bearings in actual service; and only xw- 
tual service data, or data that can be 
related to service, should be used. In op- 
erating the test machine developed in our 
laboratory, we have found that by vary- 
ing the speed of rotation of the pin or 
by varying the rate at which the load 
is increased, we can develop contradic- 
tory results. This is probably also true 
of all laboratory test equipment now in 
use. Before a testing procedure could be 
decided upon, we found it necessary to 
determine the properties of these lubri- 
eants by actual service data; and until 
this was done we could not establish the 
relative merits of any of the lubricants 
tested. It makes no difference if the lab- 
oratory testing equipment consists of au 
actual set of gears in a transmission or 
an axle or whether the test is conducted 
in a car or on a test fixture. The con- 
ditions of load and speed, if arbitrarily 
selected, may not be representative of 
service conditions; and results of such 
tests are,, therefore, not reliable unless 
they are checked by actual service. 
There is a large potential market for 
“extreme-pressure” lubricants; but  be- 
fore this market can be developed, cer: 
tain factors must be recognized and dif- 
ficulties introduced by them overcome. 
The large automobile companies cannot 
put out designs requiring special lubri- 
cants until the oil industry generally is 
in a position to supply them and until 
tests are developed by which the satis 
factory lubricants can be distinguished 
from the unsatisfactory ones. As previ 
ously mentioned, roller and ball bearing 
companies at the present time are op 
posed to extreme-pressure lubricants 45 
a class, as they maintain that they caus 
rapid wear on roller and ball bearings. 
Until this situation is cleared up, the 
large automobile companies cannot take 
advantage of the extreme-pressure lubri- 
eants. It is evident that until designs 
ealling for extreme-pressure lubricants 
are produced and distributed in quantity. 
the volume of business in extreme-pre* 
sure lubricants for automobiles is nece* 
sarily limited. The problems that are it 
volved are too great to be solved in any 
reasonable time by any one individual 
or company, but will require the coo? 
eration of all industries affected. 
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Since petroleum consists principally of 
hydrocarbons, and since these are the 
basic raw materials which petroleum of- 
fers, the first obvious need for funda- 
mental research is a determination of 
what types of hydrocarbons are contained 
in petroleum and how these hydrocarbons 
behave. A survey of what has come from 
institute projects along these lines brings 
out many interesting points. An exhaus- 
tive and painstaking piece of work. on 
the determination of the types of hydro- 
carbons which are present has been un- 
dertaken, and is still in progress. The 
work has been done on a northern Okla- 
homa petroleum as an average crude, 
since it has been felt that the differences 
in the individual hydrocarbon contents of 
different crudes would be quantitative 
but not qualitative, and that the com- 
pounds present in such a crude would be 
present in greater or lesser quantities in 
other types of crude. The most surpris- 
ing fact revealed by this work is the com- 
paratively small quantity of the straight- 
chain paraffin hydrocarbons in the naph- 
tha fraction, whereas it has been gener- 
ally believed that a naphtha as paraffinic 
as this consisted principally of this class 
of compounds. For example, all but one 
of the branched-chain hexanes are pres- 
ent and, even more surprising, there is 
present nearly as much of the aromatic 
hydrocarbon toluene (the basis of TNT) 
as there is normal hexane. It appears 
that in previous studies of this kind 
most of the content of aromatic hydro- 
carbons has been missed, because they 
occur in fractions of lower boiling points 
than would be expected. With the knowl- 
edge developed in this work, and with 
our modern fractional distillation equip- 
ment, it is conceivable that in time of 
war toluene might be produced in large 
quantities from petroleum. 


The most important behavior of the 
hydrocarbons is their action under appli- 
eation of heat, since this gives us our 
cracking processes, and will probably also 
be the basis of many other processes in 
the future. The mechanism of the crack- 
ing of the lighter hydrocarbons has been 
very thoroughly studied,” and the way in 
which different types of hydrocarbon 
structures split determined. This infor- 
mation can be applied directly to the 
processes for reforming gas, and the gen- 
eral principles applied to cracking and 
carried into further studies of the more 
complex hydrocarbons. The research has 
even gone back of the mechanism of these 
reactions into what the chemist calls 
their kinetics.’ This field involves not 
only what happens, but why it happens; 
and gives a means for correlating infor- 
mation and predicting what will happen. 
The whole field of kinetics of hydrocar- 
bons has been opened up by this work, 
and some semblance of order brought out 
of what before was chaos. The field has 
incidentally proved to be so interesting 
that many other investigators have been 
drawn into it. It further appears that 
there is a very close analogy between the 
decomposition reactions of hydrocarbons 
under heat and under conditions of elec- 
trical discharge. The. investigation® of 
behavior under the latter conditions 
throws also considerable light on what 
happens to electrical insulating oils under 
electrical stress. 


Thermodynamics 


The science of the thermodynamics of 
chemical reactions has in recent years 
proved to be one of the most valuable 
tools of the research chemist, since by 
it he may calculate whether any certain 





*Annual meeting, American Petroleum {n- 
stitute, Chicago, November 12. 

*The figures indicate the num'er of the 
project to which reference should be mad: 
A list of the projects is appended 
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Dividends from Fundamental Research 


Institute’s Scientific Program Has Shown Fallacy of Past 
Assumptions. Lays Groundwork for Future Expansion 


By J. Bennett Hill 
Atlantic Refining Co.* 
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The science of petroleum refining is undoubtedly in its infancy. | 
ears have seen the beginnings of a revolution, anditis | 
orecast what the next ten 
a Daniel, however, to predict that the refining industry of the future 
| will not be satisfied with the manufacture of fuels and lubricants, 
| but that it will produce also by synthetic methods such materials as 
| soaps, rubber, drugs, textiles, and possibly even foods. 
| terial contains far too great possibilities for us to be satisfied indef- | 
| initely with simply burning it up. 
Now a man can’t raise a good wheat crop in a forest. 
must clear the ground and then carefully prepare the soil before he 
| sows the seed and is ready to raise and harvest his crop. 
must clear our ground and prepare our soil in order that we may 
raise the crop which we visualize as potential. 
preparation is accomplished by fundamental research, and by this 
means only. There are no short-cuts. i 
enough to obtain a field which someone else has cleared and pre- 
The coal tar industry did that, and its various ramifications 
ave been raised largely on ground carefully prepared years before 
by the exhaustive fundamental researches in the laboratories of 
Germany. Our industry has not been so lucky. 

It is a little difficult to look at a bare field, no matter how care- 
prepared, and picture the flourishing cro 
profit which it will make for its owner. 
culty with which I am faced in attempting to evaluate what has been 
| done to prepare our field by means of the venture into fundamental 
| research made by the American Petroleum Institute and made pos- 

sible by the generous gifts of John D. Rockefeller and the Universal 
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reaction is possible or impossible, and if 
possible, under what conditions. The pe- 
troleum chemist has been handicapped, 
however, in years past by the lack of 
fundamental thermodynamic data on hy- 
drocarbons which would permit him to 
make these calculations. The institute's 
research work ™ has yielded a consider- 
able amount of these data. Without them 
much useless work has been done in trying 
to do the impossible. For example, many 
research men have tried to make methanol 
directly from methane and water, a re- 
action quite possible on paper, but quite 
impossible thermodynamically. 


Research work on the reactions of hy- 
drocarbons is dependent upon accurate 
methods of analysis of the product mix- 
ture. In the course of some of the re- 
searches, excellent methods of analysis of 
mixtures of the lighter hydrocarbons have 
been described.“ * ” Synthetic methods 
for making these hydrocarbons have also 
been improved.™ ” 


The chemical engineer designing frac- 
tionating columns, heat exchangers, con- 
densers, and similar refining equipment 
has needed tables on the thermal prop- 
erties of petroleum fractions similar to 
the steam engineer’s steam tables and the 
refrigeration engineer’s ammonia tables. 
Such a series of tables has now been 
compiled and published.“ Valuable data 
for the engineer have been obtained ex- 
perimentally on the compressibility of 
oils* and on the specific heats of the 
hydrocarbons at low temperatures.” The 
compressibility of butane has _ been 
worked out.” 


The oxidation of hydrocarbons concerns 
not only detonation of gasoline, color for- 
mation of oils, gum formation in gaso- 
line, and such matters; but may lead to 
a large number of synthetic preparations 
such as insecticides, fungicides, and al- 
cohol denaturants. The field of slow ox- 
idation of some of the hydrocarbons has 
been surveyed, and detailed analyses made 
on the products.? As expected, the oxi- 
dation product is a very complex mixture 
containing many classes of oxygen com- 
pounds. The positive identification of 
these compounds which has been made 





will be of help to the petroleum research 
chemist. 


Compounds in Petroleum 


While as already stated the chemistry 
of petroleum is largely the chemistry of 
the hydrocarbons, nevertheless, some of 
the refiner’s most troublesome problems 
come from compounds which occur in pe- 
troleum or in its fractions in very small 
quantities. These compounds are not only 
a nuisance practically, but are still more 
exasperating in that they are a potential 
source of additional profit if they can be 
isolated and turned to the proper uses. 
Incidentally, one of the interesting, but 
unfinished, pieces of work under the in- 
stitute’s program has been the adaptation 
of a new tool, the so-called “dropping 
mercury cathode” to the identification of 
some of these compounds occurring in 
small quantities. The use of this tool 
has interesting possibilities. 


Probably the most offensive of these 
impurities, if we may call them that, are 
the sulphur compounds, since they have 
caused so much grief to the gasoline re- 
finer. Qur ignorance in relation to these 
compounds has been double-barrelled: 
first, we have had little information as 
to exactly what classes of sulphur com- 
pounds were present in petroleum and in 
raw gasoline; and, second, we have had 
practically no knowledge of the chemistry 
of the groups of compounds which we 
knew or suspected were present. Attempts 
in this work on the first point, i.e., to 
isolate and identify the sulphur com- 
pounds in petroleum more completely 
than has been done in the past, has given 
negative results,” but valuable none the 
less in saving other research men much 
effort which they might expend along the 
same lines. One by-product of this work. 
however, has been a list of the miscibility 
relations between petroleum and 61 dif- 
ferent solvents. On the second phase, the 
work has produced very valuble results. 
The mercaptans have been thoroughly 
studied.” and their chemistry worked out. 
Since this is the class of compounds at 
which the sweetening process in the re- 
finery is aimed, much has been learned 
about this process, not only using the 
conventional doctor treat, but using other 
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methods such as copper or zinc in plaw 
of lead. It has been shown why a norma] 
gasoline cannot be sweetened with a solv. 
tion of caustic soda alone, no matter 
how strong; but that a natural gasoline 
or liquefied gas can be. A very satisfac. 
tory analytical method for mercaptan 
has been devised. The chemistry of the 
sulphides,” disulphides, and thiophanes* 
has been studied to some extent, the work 
unfortunately being cut short by the ter 
mination of the institute’s research pro- 
gram. A number of new compounds in 
these groups have been prepared, how. 
ever, and their properties studied. 

Another attack on the sulphur problen 
has been on the decomposition of the sul- 
phur compounds with heat in the pres. 
ence of a catalyst, such as nickel, and in 
the presence or absence of added hydro- 
gen.” Considerable decomposition of sul- 
phur compounds was obtained with the 
splitting off of hydrogen sulphide. The 
presence of hydrogen improved the 
reduction of the sulphur content of gas- 
olines. This principle may have impor 
tant commercial application. 

The nitrogen compounds in petroleum. 
which have been such a nuisance to the 
refiners of California crude, have been 
the subject of an excellent piece of work,’ 
involving their isolation and identifica- 
tion. They belong to a new series of 
nitrogen compounds, heretofore unknown 
in chemistry, but closely related to the 
vegetable alkaloids such as_ nicotine. 
atropine and quinine. They may lead to 
“petroleum alkaloids” of equal value. The 
possibilities are extremely interesting. 

Incidental Information 


Like all other research work, that 
under the institute’s program has pro- 
duced much incidental information whicl 
compares favorably in value with th 
main results. Improvement in laborator 
fractional distillation technique® is on 
of the most valuable of these, and has 
assisted and stimulated research men in 
laboratories all over the country. Ou’ 
knowledge of absorption of a gas by 1 
liquid has been enhanced,” new labora- 
tory technique developed in vacuum re- 
ceivers,” combustion analysis,® magnetic 
pumping of vapors,® and vapor densit) 
determination,® and a new solvent, dotri 
acontane,” proposed for cryoscopic molec- 
ular weight determinations. These are 
only a few of the items, and are cited 
simply as examples. 

Occurrence and Recovery 

While this summary of research work 
is confined primarily to the projects o/ 
interest to the refining branch of the in- 
dustry, it would not be complete without 
mention of some of the major accomplish- 
ments connected with occurrence and re 
coveryf of petroleum. 

Since knowledge of the origin and gen 
eration of oil is indispensable to the pe 
troleum geologist, a study‘ has been made. 
and is still under way, of sediments now 
being deposited under conditions whic! 
are believed to duplicate the accumula- 
tion of the source sediments of our pres- 
ent petroleum. Many dependable quanti: 
tative data have been collected on the 
organic matter contained in these sedi- 
ments. The theory that the mashing and 
shearing of the rocks incident to folding 
and faulting was at least partly respon 
sible for the generation of petroleum from 
the organic matter in the source bed ha‘ 
been subjected to very critical examina 
tion. The results of the work appear t¢ 
disprove this theory conclusively, and te 
remove it from the realm of argument. 
Another excellent piece of work’ has 

(Continued on Page 114) 





tThe writer wishes to acknowledge tht 
assistance of H. H. Hill and K. C. Healé 
in the preparation of the subsequent par? 
graphs relating to these subjects. 
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Oklahoma Oil Industry In Peril 


The oil industry in Oklahoma stands in importance, 
second to agriculture. It occupies first place in the indus- 
trial development of our cities and state. From its prod- 
ucts come the principal sustaining public revenues for the 
upkeep of the state. It has given tremendous financial 
support to the local business man, worker and farmer. To 
the latter alone, millions of dollars have been paid for 
mere bonuses and rentals. Its refining and producing 
properties have produced vast wealth, besides encourag- 
ing other capital to come into the state. Today, roughly 
speaking, the gross wealth of the oil industry in Oklahoma 
will exceed one billion dollars. Our undeveloped oil re- 
sources may be yet largely untouched, but reserved for 
the future benefaction of our citizenry. 


The story of oil is replete with inter-mixed sorrow and 
happiness. The drilling of wildcat wells involves a tre- 
mendous hazard. While suddenly in some communities 
unexpected wealth transforms a financially despondent 
community into that of great happiness and prosperity, 
other wildcat drilling tests entail a complete financial loss. 


It is obvious that the general welfare of our entire state 
demands the encouragement of the oil industry in our 
midst, that we may reclaim the enormous hidden fortunes 
of our undiscovered oil and gas reserves. 


Naturally, the hundreds of thousands of Oklahomans, 
primarily dependent upon the welfare of the oil and gas 
industry, are most deeply concerned in any proposed 
legislation that may tend to impair or destroy this great 
industry. Any laws which may place an exceptionally 
greater hardship in the development of oil properties in 
Oklahoma than in the great oil states of Texas, Kansas and 
contiguous country, now without an income tax on oil 
production, will cause capital to leave this state and go to 
those other oil producing areas where inequitable and un- 
fair legislation may not exist. The imposition of any dras- 
tic or unfair legislation against the oil producer in Okla- 
home will drive him from the state. It will throw out of 
employment, hundreds of thousands of our people and 
bring wide-spread ruin to the welfare of general business. 
It will prove most harmful to both the country and the 
towns and cities built largely on the present and future 
expectations of the oil industry. 


The proposal of the Governor of this state for a ten per 
cent net income tax in Oklahoma, in spite of the fact that 
no such:tax is imposed in the great competitive oil states 
of Texas and Kansas, will, if enacted into a law, result in 
great harm to the entire state. When a man lends a hun- 
dred thousand dollars, say for five per cent per annum, 


This space contributed by a member of the Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Association. 


he is possessed with both principal and expectant interest. 
An income tax upon his interest may be justifiable, but 
an income tax upon his principal would amount to confis- 
cation. An income tax on an investment of one hundred 
thousand dollars in an oil property today would mean a 
tax upon both the principal and profit, if any. The prin- 
cipal amount of said investment of one hundred thousand 
dollars must be first returned before the certainty or un- 
certainty of an actual profit or income can be ascertained. 


Because of the very peculiar nature of the oil produc- 
ing business, the oil states of the Nation have arrived at a 
gross production tax as the only safe and equitable means 
for the just taxation of such character of property. Yet, 
in spite of these facts, it is now urged upon the people of 
Oklahoma to impose a ten per cent tax upon oil producing 
properties, involving as the same does, a confiscatory cap- 
ital tax. The Federal government, in determining the in- 
come tax on oil properties, justly recognizes the principle 
of a depletion of property value whereby the capital in- 
vested in oil properties shall be so determined as to pre- 
vent a confiscation of the principal in arriving at a just 
income tax basis. 


The underlying forces of genuine productive wealth 
should be encouraged and not destroyed. Oklahoma needs 
more business activities and a greater in-flow of wealth 
than she now enjoys, to stimulate jobs and greater indus- 
trial prosperity. Necessary revenues for the upkeep of 
government can be provided without destroying “the goose 
that lays the golden egg.” First, during perilous times 
like the present, there should be a severe cost reduction 
in the upkeep of the government from top to bottom. 


The autocracy of wealth in the hands of a few is a 
menace to the Nation. Measures to recapture and redis- 
tribute this wealth involves a federal undertaking. In 
Oklahoma, a greatly diminished number have any income. 
To surcharge the atmosphere with opprobrious denuncia- 
tion against the respectability of substantial property own- 
ers and citizens of this state cannot appeal to our many 
citizens who are today most seriously worried and think- 
ing carefully as to the best means to sustain a living oppor- 
tunity. 


Let us not drive our own people and foreign wealth to 
other states, now possessing possibly greater opportun- 
ities for success than we have at home. It is not an ab- 
stract proposition of one being for or against an income 
tax. Instead, it is a question as to whether we shall adopt 
measures tending to destroy the economic opportunity of 
the people to live and dwell in Oklahoma with compar- 
ative peace and happiness. 
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DIVIDENDS FROM 
FUNDAMENTAL RESEARCH 


(Continued from Page 112) 

given experimental basis for the belief 
that there can be “recurrent” generation 
of oil, ie., that one type of organic mat- 
ter in a formation may break down at one 
period under certain conditions of tem- 
perature and pressure to form petroleum, 
but that enough organic matter will be 
left to form another crop of petroleum 
when subjected at a later geological pe- 
riod to other conditions of temperature 
and pressure. 

The possible significance of earth tem- 
peratures in connection with geologic 
structure, and with the movements and 
accumulation of petroleum, is just begin- 
ning to be appreciated. A large amount 
of valuable data on this subject has been 
collected under one of the projects® from 
oil fields in Oklahoma, Texas and Cali- 
fornia. It is believed that these data, 
with other similar data as accumulated. 
can be correlated so as to furnish an- 
other valuable tool for the investigation 
of geologic structure. 

The fundamental data necessary for 
the calculation of repressuring and pres- 
sure maintenance programs are being ob- 
tained. The work,” * though rather re- 
cently undertaken, has already furnished 
valuable information for petroleum engi- 
neers on the rate of solution of gas in oil 
and the effect of dissolved gas on the sur- 
face tension of the oil. These data are 
immediately applicable. 


Work Should Be Continued 

On account of the termination of the 
institute’s program on July 1 of this year, 
and the inability of the industry to con- 
tinue it at this time except with a very 
drastically curtailed program, including 
on the refining side only the project on 
the hydrocarbon composition of petro- 
leum, there remains a large amount of 
unfinished work which will not become 
of value unless means are found at some 
future date for finishing it. This type of 
fundamental work must be done. It ap- 
pears far more economical to do it in uni- 
versity laboratories, where the work is 
open to all, than to have the industrial 
laboratories duplicating each other's 
work. It is earnestly hoped that when 
the present two-year program is over, the 
industry will be in a position to take up 
again and carry on the type of work 
begun under the five-year program. 

If it is difficult to evaluate the actual 
definite results of the research work, it is 
much more difficult to evaluate the other 
effects which the work has had. Prob- 
ably the most important of these is the 
stimulation of scientific thought along 
the lines of the petroleum hydrocarbons. 
This subject was formerly looked upon as 
extremely difficult and unattractive. The 
word “paraffin” itself comes from roots 
meaning nonreactive. The _ institute's 
projects have emphasized that the par- 
affins do enter into reactions under the 
proper conditions and environment. The 
success of the research work in this dif- 
ficult field has, therefore, offered a chal- 
lenge to the scientific world, and has 
made of the chemistry of our -hydrocar- 
bons a fascinating and absorbing study 
for chemists and physicists. Large num- 
bers of investigators have turned their at- 
tention to this subject, with the result 
that much more work has been done than 
that for which the industry has paid. 

The industry, through its experience. 
has now learned how to handle this kind 
of co-operative research work. At the 
initiation of the program, there was con- 
siderable misgiving that the industry 
would drag it out of fuhdamental paths 
into the solution of its own pressing non- 
fundamental problems. For this reason 
the direction of the work was placed in 
the hands of the National Research Coun- 
cil. The central petroleum committee. 
which the council set up immediately, 
saw the need of advice from the industry ; 
and after two years finally insisted that 
an advisory committee from the industry 
be appointed. The co-operation of these 
two groups has resulted in much greater 
progress over the last three years of the 
program. 

There can be no question in the mind 
of anyone who carefully studies the re- 
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sults from the institute’s projects that 
the work is paying, and will continue to 
pay, dividends. How great these divi- 


* dends will be depends very largely on the 


industry’s willingness to continue and ex- 
pand the fundamental basis which the 
five-year program has begun. 


APPENDIX 


American Petroleum Institute Fundamental 
Research Projects 

(Following the subject, the director and 
place of research are given.) 

1. Generation of Oil in Rocks by Shear- 
ing pressure; Warren J. Mead; University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

2. Action of Oxygen on 1, 
cyclohexane; George Chavanne; 
of Brussels, Brussels, Belgium. 

3. Studies of Source Rocks in the Micro- 
furnace; David White; U. 8S. Geological 
Survey, Washington, D. C. 

4. Origin and Environment 
Sediments; Parker D. Trask; 
University, Princeton, N. J. 

56. Diatoms as a Source of Oil; L. B. 
Becking; Leland Stanford University, Stan- 
ford, Calif. 

6. Separation, Identification, and Deter- 
mination of Constituents of Petroleum; .E. 
W. Washburn; U. S. Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D. C. 

7. Catalytic Methods Applied to Petro- 
leum Hydrocarbons; Hugh Ss. Taylor; 
Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

8. Effect of Electrical Discharge on Gas- 
eous Hydrocarbons; Samuel C. Lind; Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

9. Analysis of Hydrocarbons by Time- 
Positive Ray Method; R. A. Millikan; Cal- 
sa Institute of Technology, Pasadena, 
Calif. 

10. Analysis by Fractional Distillation 
from Absorbent Materials—Both of Light 
and Heavy Members of Hydrocarbon Series; 
same as No. 9. 

11. Analysis of Gradual Oxidation Prior 
to Ignition of Fuels in Internal Combustion 
Engines, and Relation to Detonation; same 
as No. 9. 

12. Comparison by Millikan Viscosity 
Methods of Viscosities and Mean Free Paths 
of Ring and Chain Kilydrocar: ons of Same 
—— Weight and Composition; same as 

o. 9. 

13. Determination of Physical Properties 
of Petroleum and Petroleum Products; E. H. 
Leslie; University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich, 

14. Preparation of Pure Typical Hydro- 
carbons, and Study of Their Behavior Heat- 
ed Alone and With Catalysts; Howard J. 
Lucas; California Institute of Technology, 
Pasadena, Calif. 

15. Study of Cyclopentane Fractions of 
Southern California Petroleum; E. Emmet 
— Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 

d. 

16. Isolation and Investigation of Ther- 
mo-labile Hydrocarbons Present in Petro- 
leum; James B. Conant; Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Mass, 

17. Isolation and Study of Sulphur Com- 
pounds in Petroleum; Frank C. Whitmore; 
Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 

18. Noncatalytic Thermal Decomposition 
of Pure Hydrocarbons and Related Com- 
pounds; Charles H. Hurd; Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill. 

19. Study of Relative Rates of Reaction 
of Olefins; Harold S. Davis; Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; Cambridge, Mass. 

20. Isolation and Investigation of Nitro- 
gen Compounds in Petroleum; J. R. Bailey; 
University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

21. Determination of Physical and Chem- 
ical Properties of All Types of Sulphur 
Compounds in Petroleum; A. E. Wood; Mis- 
sissippi College, Clinton, Miss, 

22, Thicknesses and Characters of Strata, 
Deeper Sedimentary Basins of North Amer- 
ica; Raymond C. Moore; U. 8. Geological 
Survey, Washington, D. C. 

23. Limestones and Dolomites as Reser- 
voir Rocks; A. H. Daniels; University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 

24. Structural Relations of Beds Sepa- 
rated by Converging Strata; V. E. Monnett; 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 
25. Determination of Geothermal Gra- 
dients in Oil Fields on Anticlinal Structures; 
Charles N. Gould; Oklahoma Geological Sur- 
vey, Norman, Okla. 

26. Determination of Thermal Conduc- 
tivity of Gases and Its Application to Pre- 
cise Analysis of Hydrocarbons and Other 
Gases; C. EB. Van Orstrand; U. S. Geological 
Survey, Washington, D. C. 

27. Displacement of Petroleum Oils from 
Oll-Bearing Sands by Use of Selected 
Aqueous Solutions; Floyd E. Bartell; Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

28. Study of Reactions of a Number of 
Selected Organic Sulphur Compounds; E. 
Emmet Reid; Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 

29. Investigation of Heat Capacities and 
Free Energies of Typical Hydrocarbon Com- 
pounds; George S. Parks; Leland Stanford 
University, Stanford, Calif. 

30. Study of Metallic Constituents of 
Crude Petroleum; Gerald Wendt; Pennsyl- 
vania State College, State College, Pa. 

$1. Action of Sulphuric Acid on Paraffin 
Hydrocarbons; F. W. Padgett; University 
of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

82. Equation of State of Certain Easily 
Liquefiable Hydrocarbons; Jean Timmer- 
mans; University of Brussels, Brussels, Bel- 
gium, 

33. Variation of Pressure Gradient with 
Distance of Rectilinear Flow of Gas-sat- 
urated Oils and Unsaturated Oil Through 
Unconsolidated Sands; H. C. George; Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

34. Sedimentation and Brownian Move- 
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ment Studies of Barium Sulphate Particles; 

. A. Millikan; Cal.fornia Institute of 
Technology, Pasadena, Calif. 

35. Variation in Surface Tension of Gas- 
saturated Petroleum with Pressure of Sat- 
uration; same as No. 34. 

36. Mobility Measurements in Suspended 
Oil Drops to Test Surface Charges; same as 
No. 34. 

37. Fundamentals of Retention of Oil by 
Sand; same as No. 34, 

38. Thermodynamic Properties of Petro- 
leum Hydrocarions; C. 8. Cragoe and H. C. 
Dickinson; U. S. Bureau of Standards, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

39. Analysis of Crude Oil, Distillates, and 
Residues for Unsaturated Hydrocarbons and 
Surface-active Matter by Means of Dropping 
Mercury Cathode Method; J. Heyrovsky; 
Charles University, Prague, Czechoslovakia. 

40. Specific Adsorbents for Sulphur Com- 
pounds in Petroleum; H. 8S. Taylor; Prince- 
ton University, Princeton, N. J. 

41. The Preparation and Properties of 
Thiophanes; R. W. Bost; University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


NEW WELDING METHOD 
ON TEXAS-EMPIRE LINE 


(Continued from Page 110) 
Aircoweld No. 3 rod and the simplified 
technique of welding. 

The welding is done in a reducing at- 
mosphere created by a carburizing flame. 
The Aircoweld No. 3 welding rod when 
molten to a readily recognized condition, 
can be applied without further manipula- 
tion or breaking down of the sides of the 
vee. The method of welding employed 
consists of an adaptation of the back- 
hand welding technique with the least 
amount of fatiguing manipulation. 

Welding Organization 

The work was scheduled to be com- 
pleted within 22 working days. Two crews 
working from opposite ends towards the 
middle were deemed necessary to carry 
out this program. The number of men 
in each firing line crew varied from four 
to eight welders, depending upon the 
amount of pipe which could be lined up 
in advance for these crews. An eight- 
welder crew, when working on the 40- 
pound pipe, with the welding vee as 
shown in Figure 2, was capable of pro- 
ducing 220 joints per 10-hour day when 
using the Aircowelding technique. 

A good average day’s work for the same 
crew, using ripple welding technique, 
would be less than half as many joints 
per 10-hour day. Thus it will be seen 
that an increase of better than 125 per 
cent, in the number of welds per day is 
made possible with the Aircowelding tech- 
nique. The use of a 70-degree included 
vee on this same pipe (Figure 3) would 
have increased the output another 75 per 
cent over ripple welding. Therefore, it 
is evident that considerable advantage 
ean be gained by the use of the narrower 
vee, along with the Aircoweld method. 

The eight-welder crew produced at the 
rate of 256 Aircowelded joints per 10- 
hour day when working on 33.8-pound 
pipe using a 90-degree included vee, as 
shown in Figure 5. This was an increase 
of about 130 per cent over that formerly 
possible with ripple welding. The use of 
the 60-degree included vee would have 
allowed a further increase of 70 per cent 
over ripple welding in the daily output of 
the crew. 

Along with this increase in the daily 
output of the crew, there is an attendant 
reduction in the amount of gases and 
welding rod used. This reduction in the 
amount of welding rod used can be read- 
ily conceived by referring to Figures 1 
to 3 or Figures 4 to 6. The reduction 
in the gases consumed is due to the de- 
crease in the time of making the weld. 
In other words, the torch is burning for 
a much shorter time when making an 
Aircoweld joint than when making a 
ripple weld joint. The reduction in the 
gases consumed is approximately 50 per 
cent. 

Due to the many welghts of pipe and 
the difference in the included angle of 
the vee that may be used, an erroneous 
comparison is sometimes drawn between 
the consumption data on two joints made 
on pipe of the same nominal diameter but 
differing in the weight per lineal foot 
and the angle of the bevel. 

The pipe was lined up on dollies and 
tack-welded into strings up to 400 feet 
long. The usual firing line method of 
four men welding on a string was em- 
ployed. Also the method of one welder 
on a string was tried out. The output 
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per man and the quality of the welds 
were the same in each case. 

As far as possible the tie-in welds 
were made on skids over the ditch. Belj 
hole welds were employed only whep 
necessary. All tie-in and bell hole welds 
were made by the Aircoweld technique, 
The weld was started on the bottom and 
progressed completely around the pipe 
and was finished on the bottom. The out- 
put per day of a tie-in welder was about 
66 per cent of a firing line welder. Ip 
the case of both gangs the lining up was 
in control of the welding foreman who 
therefore was in a position to control 
the conditions for the firing line welders, 

Inspection, Testing and Supervision 

As was previously mentioned, all the 
welders employed on the line were given 
a qualification test. In order to be ac- 
ceptable the test coupons taken from the 
qualifying weld had to equal the strength 
of the pipe when pulled and withstand 
a bend of 180 degrees in 1 inch with- 
out showing any fracture. Bends were 
made with and against the weld in order 
to determine the bond on the top and 
bottom of the weld. As the work pro 
gressed visual inspection of each weld 
was made by the inspectors on the line. 
Careful attention was paid to such de 
tails as icicles, proper penetration and 
reinforcement. Visual inspection and pull 
tests on welds cut out for check pur- 
poses were employed throughout the job 
to check the welder’s work. 

The interest taken in the Aircoweld 
method by the inspectors and their ap- 
preciation of the advantages in cost and 
quality, contributed in no small degree 
to the success of the welding operations. 
Upon final analysis, it will be found that 
welders are always influenced by the 
attitude of the inspectors. An air test 
was employed on the first sections of 
the line. The test of the joints showed 
no pin holes or sweats, so further air 
test was considered unnecessary. The 
welding operations were supervised by 
field representatives of the Air Reduction 
Sales Co., which assistance is available 
on any pipe line jobs being Aircowelded. 

The finished line included 4,847 welds 
with one only defective weld shown up 
upon final testing. This result conclu- 
sively proved that the skill required for 
Aircowelding is well within the profi- 
ciency of the average welder. 

Conclusions 

The use of the Aircowelding method for 
making pipe line joints will enable high 
quality welds to be made at a low cost. 
The test results on this line showed that 
welds equal to the strength of the pipe 
material and able to withstand a severe 
bend test could be made by the average 
welder following proper instructions. An 
increase of nearly 200 per cent in the 
daily output of a welder can be obtained 
by the Aircoweld method. A saving of 
approximately 50 per cent of the gases 
ordinarily used can be effected, along 
with a corresponding saving in welding 
rod. 

The Aircoweld method, because of its 
simplicity, lends itself readily to visual 
inspection of the welding operation and 
causes less fatigue to the welder. The 
absence of icicles can be attributed to 
the inherent metallurgical properties of 
the Aircoweld rod in the molten state 
which eliminates the necessity of liners 
or inside rings. Aircowelding offers all 
of the advantages of the most recent de- 
velopments within the oxy-acetylene weld- 
ing industry. 


ABANDON SOUTH DAKOTA TEST 


Gypsy Oil Co.’s No. 1 Hunter, NE 
cor. SW Section 28-3-16, Pennington 
County, South Dakota, is now shut down 
at a total depth of 4,998 feet. The com- 
pany is preparing to abandon the wildcat 
test at the present depth. A number of 
sands were found in the test, but they 
were not productive. It was drilled on 
a large block of acreage of approxi- 
mately 75,000 acres which were assembled 
after a geological survey. 


JESS WATTS DIES 


OWENSBORO, Ky., Nov. 9.—Jess 
Watts of Owensboro, one of the most 
popular men in the oil fields of Hart 
County, died at his home in Owensboro 
following a stroke of paralysis. 
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LEGAL ASPECTS OF 
UNITIZED OPERATIONS 





(Continued from Page 35) 
any argument to demonstrate that the 
operation of oil pools in times past in 
the old-fashioned sporadic manner has 
resulted in injuries and losses of a much 
more serious nature than was ever before 
appreciated ? 

Let us now appraise this from a legal 
standpoint. If, as held by the United 
States Supreme Court in the year 1900, 
the facts then known to-exist justified 
and made legal the legislative power to 
protect all the collective owners by se- 
curing a just distribution to arise from 
the enjoyment by them of their privilege 
to reduce to possession, it must follow 
that these new disclosures with reference 
to reservoir energy furnish a basis more 
substantial and potent than was then 
dreamed of for the exercise of the power. 


Ownership Righis 

The Ohio Oil Co. case involved the 
constitutional validity of a statute of 
Indiana which went no further than to 
prohibit a producer from permitting the 
oil or gas to escape into the open air. 
The question was, did that law, which in 
terms prevented one type of surface 
waste, deprive the owner of oil wells of 
his property without due process of law 
in that it prohibited him from allowing 
the gas coming out with the oil to blow 
into the air? To stop the gas wastage 
the oil wells had to be closed, for there 
was no market for the gas. Others were 
producing gas alone from the same 
stratum and selling it. The court did as 
all courts do when they come to consider 
any case that is before them; that is, it 
determined the facts to which the law 
related. Doing this, the court~ pointed 
to the peculiar characteristics of the sub- 
stances oil and gas, the manner in which 
they are held in their natural reservoirs, 
the method by which and the time when 
they may be reduced to actual possession 
and thus become the property of a par- 
ticular person. The court held that al- 
though oil and gas, like other minerals, 
are situated beneath the surface of the 
earth, still, except for that one point of 
similarity, they in many other respects 
differ from the solid minerals. The court 
pointed to the fact that they have no 
fixed situs under a particular portion of 
the earth’s surface within the limited 
area where they have accumulated, and 
that “they had the power, as it were, of 
self-transmission.” The court said: “No 
one owner of the surface of the earth, 
within the area beneath which the gas 
and oil move can exercise his right to ex- 
tract from the common reservoir, in 
which the supply is held, without, to an 
extent, diminishing the source of supply 
as to which all other owners of the sur- 
face must exercise their rights. The waste 
by one owner, caused by a reckless en- 
joyment of his right of striking the res- 
ervoir, at once, therefore, operates upon 
the other surface owners.” But, it is a 
notable fact that the court, while speak- 
ing of rock pressure, nowhere mentioned 
the existence and presence of “reservoir 
energy” as we know it today, nor did it 
Say anything whatsoever, for it was not 
then known, about the utility of this 
newly discovered force in the recovery 
and extraction of these substances and 
the damage that can flow from its dissi- 
pation. These, being now known, justify 
consideration along with the formerly 
known facts. 

It is certainly logical to suppose that 
if the court had then known thereof it 
could and would have painted a picture 
such as we can now paint, a picture 
which would indeed have depicted possi- 
bilities of injury and waste, and with 
Which the one the court formerly con- 
Structed is hardly to be compared. In- 
stead of merely saying that no one owner 
of the surface beneath which the gas and 
oil move can exercise his right to extract 
from the common reservoir without to an 
extent diminishing the source of supply 
4s to which all other owners must exer- 
cise their rights, it could well have also 
said that no one owner of the surface 
Within the area can exercise his right to 
extract from the common reservoir with- 
out also to an extent diminishing the pos- 


sibility of recovery of the remaining sup- 
ply. Indeed, it could well have said that 
reservoir energy which costs nothing is 
worth millions, that it is the property of 
all and that no one owner ought to have 
the privilege of depriving any other owner 
of the privilege of using a fair share of 
it. The Indiana statute dealt with waste 
upon the surface, and hence the court 
said that the waste by one owner caused 
by a reckless enjoyment of his right of 
striking the reservoir at once operated 
upon the other surface owners. Had the 
court then known what is now known, 
it could well have added that the waste 
upon the surface would constitute but a 
small fractional part of the waste which 
would be caused by a reckless enjoyment 
of his right by one owner, for we now 
know that by such reckless enjoyment of 
his right untold preventable underground 
waste takes place. If the court had had 
before it the light which is present to 
us today, it could well have said that 
unless (a) there is a retarded operation 
of drilled wells and (b) a program set 
forth and carried out which will enable 
all surface owners to enjoy in fair and 
equitable proportions the benefit of this 
native recovery and expulsive force, in- 
visible though it be, then not only will 
an undue proportion of the recovered res- 
ervoir content be attributed to some, but 
also injuries not comparable with the 
mere inequitable distribution of recov- 
ered reservoir content will accrue to the 
remainder of the surface owners, and an 
irreplaceable natural resource of great 
economic value to the human race will be 
flagrantly wasted underground. 


Methods Are Optional 


So, from a legal standpoint, the dis- 
closure of this newly discovered thing 
which we call reservoir energy and its 
efficient utilization in the recovery of oil 
finds its place perfectly as a major sup- 
port for the exercise of the legislative 
power sanctioned by our great court of 
last resort, and warrants the conviction 
that no constitutional rights would be 
taken away by a regulation calling for 
its efficient utilization. 


Now, as we well know, there are many 
different methods which have been sug- 
gested whereby waste can be prevented 
and coequal rights protected. The United 
States Supreme Court has time and again 
held that in the field of police regulations 
it is a question of policy and lies within 
the discretion of the legislature to de- 
termine which of several possible meth- 
ods open to its selection shall be adopted 
and enforced. The limitation is that the 
method adopted must bear a reasonable 
relation to the object in view. It must 
not be merely arbitrary or capricious. If 
the legislature selects the poorest rather 
than the best, or any method between the 
two, the courts will not strike it down 
but will sustain it as constitutional if in 
fact it bears a reasonable relation to a 
purpose lying within the scope of legis- 
lative authority. (Chicago, B. & O. R. Co, 
vs. McGuire, 219 U.S. 549, 55 L.ed. 338; 
Block vs. Hirsh, 256 U.S. 135, 65 L.ed. 
865; Standard Oil Co. vs. Marysville, 279 
U.S. 582, 73 L.ed. 856). Merely because 
California has one system, Texas another 
and Oklahoma and Kansas still another, 
and some states still others, is no reason 
for believing that the statute establishing 
either method is not valid. 


Now, the location or spacing of wells 
was in no manner involved in the Ohio 
Oil Co. case. But we have at least two 
examples of well spacing and location 
regulations which were sustained by the 
courts. One of them restricts the right to 
drill wells at all upon one’s land. These 
are peculiarly pertinent to the subject 
now under discussion for they constitute 
decisions of courts on the question as 
to what may be legally done to gain the 
end of a fair distribution. 


Oxford Case in Texas 


Years ago the Legislature of Texas 
passed a law which empowered the Rail- 
road Commission to require oil or gas 
wells to be drilled in such a manner as 
to prevent injury to the adjoining prop- 
erty. Pursuant thereto the commission 
issued a regulation prohibiting the drill- 
ing of wells nearer than 300 feet from 
any completed well on the same or an 
adjoining tract and the drilling of any 
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well nearer than 150 feet from a prop- 
erty line, but it contained a proviso to 
the effect that the commission might 
grant exceptions and permit drilling with- 
in shorter distances. The Oxford Oil Co. 
owned a lease in a Texas oil field upon 
a strip of ground more than 3,000 feet 
long and about 45 feet wide. The ad- 
joining leases on either side were large 
tracts, and thereon wells could be drilled 
at distances permitted by the regulation. 
The Oxford company planned to drill 10 
wells which would have been about 300 
feet apart but each one much less than 
150 feet from property lines. By a spe- 
cial order the commission, while permit- 
ting the drilling of wells on the strip, 
limited the Oxford company to the drill- 
ing of four wells instead of 10, and it 
prescribed that they should be located at 
certain designated places on the narrow 
strip of land. In Texas the landowner 
owns the oil and gas in place under his 
land and the Oxford company as the 
lessee of the landowner acquired the title 
to the oil and gas in place in and under 
said strip of land. But in Texas the 
eourts have long held that a producer 
has the same right as in Pennsylvania 
and elsewhere to reduce to possession all 
the oil and gas which he is able by wells 
drilled on his land, regardless of where 
in the reservoir he may draw from. The 
Oxford company drilled the four wells 
instead of 10 and then sued the adjoin- 
ing owners and the members of the com- 
mission for damages in the amount of the 
value of the oil which it claimed it had 
lost by reason of its not being permitted 
to do that which it claimed it had the 
legal right to do, as defined by the deci- 
sions of the Texas courts. Here the hu- 
man element again stood upon its legal 
rights. The federal District Court and, 
on appeal, the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals, held that the legislative 
power existed to so regulate the drilling 
of wells for oil and gas as to conserve 
the right of adjoining owners, and de- 
nied any relief to the Oxford company. 
(U.S.D.C. Tex. 16 Fed. (2) 6389; U.S. 
C.C.A. 5, 22 Fed. (2) 597). Now, of 
course, through the particular wells 
drilled the Oxford company did not take 
out all of the oil and gas which originally 
lay under its leased premises, and it un- 
doubtedly extracted some which lay under 
the lands of the adjoining leaseholders, 
and they, at the same time, extracted 
much that lay under unprotected parts 
of the narrow strip of the Oxford com- 
pany. The regulation and its enforce- 
ment did in a loose sense conserve the 
right of adjoining owners and at the same 
time deprived the Oxford company of 
none of its just share of the reservoir 
content. The enforced regulation in said 
case was sustained upon the authority of 
the Ohio Oil Co. and other cases. Will 
anyone say that a regulation which comes 
more nearly accomplishing absolute fair- 
ness and equity as between the producers 
instead of merely approaching it perhaps 
half way, as did the one enforced in the 
Oxford case, would not be valid since the 
regulation in the Oxford company case 
was sustained? The United States Su- 
preme Court by indirection approved this 
holding, for it refused to grant the Oxford 
company’s application for a writ of cer- 
tiorari to obtain a review of the decision 
rendered against it. (77 U.S. 585, 72 
L.ed. 1000.) 


The Oxford, Kans., Case 


An oil field encroached upon the city 
limits of the city of Oxford, Kans. Under 
the general rule as announced by the 
courts of the State of Kansas, a land- 
owner has a right to drill a well upon 
his land and to produce the oil freely 
therethrough without regard to injury to 
his neighbors by drainage. In the ab- 
sence of a law to the contrary, certainly 
each lotowner or his lessee in the part 
of the city of Oxford lying over the pool 
had the right to drill a well upon his lot 
and to operate it to whatever extent he 
should choose. But the city council 
passed an ordinance which prohibited the 
drilling of more than one well on a city 
block, although in every bleck there were 
a number of different lotowners. The 
ordinance required that a permit be ob- 
tained for the drilling of the one well 
within each block, and it provided that 
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all of the several owners of other lots or 
their lessees should have the privilege of 
enjoying shares in the production from 
the one well in the proportions which the 
areas of their respective lots should bear 
to the total area in the block upon pay- 
ment of their respective proportionate 
parts of the cost and expense attending 
the drilling and operation of the well. It 
provided that a one-eighth royalty should 
be divided among the several lessors of 
leased lots upon a like basis, but with- 
out any liability on their part for cost 
and expense. Marrs and others sued in 
the federal court to enjoin the enforce- 
ment of the ordinance and contended that 
the ordinance was invalid in that it de- 
prived them of their constitutional rights 
to drilf upon and operate their own prem- 
ises as they should choose. The lower 
federal court in Kansas (24 Fed. (2) 
541) and the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit (32 
Fed. (2) 134) both sustained: the con- 
stitutional validity of the ordinance and 
denied the relief sought by those who at- 
tacked it. True it is that. the courts 
predicated their decisions in part upon 
the fact that safety to property and the 
comfort of the inhabitants of the town 
amply justified the city council in the 
adoption of the ordinance; but neither 
court stopped there for they both went 
further and applied the principle of the 
Ohio Oil Co. case, holding that no lease- 
holder who was denied the right to drill 
a well at all upon his premises was de- 
prived of any constitutional right since 
the ordinance provided that he should be 
privileged to share upon a fair basis in 


_the production had through the one per- 


mitted well upon his contributing upon 
a like basis to the cost and expense of 
drilling and operating it, and that no 
royalty owner was deprived of any prop- 
erty without due process of law for he 
was permitted by the ordinance to share 
in the royalty, free of cost, upon a like 
fair basis. 


The United States Supreme Court, by 
indirection placed its stamp of approval 
upon this decision when it refused to 
grant the petition of the losing parties 
for a writ of certiorari to bring the case 
up for its review. (280 U.S. 573, 74 
L.ed. 625.) 


Oxford Case and Oil Pools 

It requires but a suggestion to satis- 
factorily analogize the situation in the 
city of Oxford case to the operation of an 
oil pool according to the method con- 
templated by the new conception. If it 
be true that a law is constitutionally 
valid which will permit but one of sev- 
eral lotowners in a city block to drill in 
the block and produce from the subsur- 
face reservoir doing so upon condition 
that all others shall be given the oppor- 
tunity to share in the production upon 
a fair basis, then why would not a law 
be constitutionally valid which extended 
the territorial area of the application of 
the same rule? Now I do not understand 
that the new conception contemplates, 
save in exceptional situations such as 
town-lot areas or irregular tracts, that 
any landowner or his lessee should be de- 
prived of the right to drill upon and pro- 
duce his fair share of the reservoir con- 
tent through wells upon his own land, in 
the absence, of course, of voluntary agree- 
ment for pooling acreage; but the fun- 
damental principle is that a proprietor 
may be required, if he will not voluntarily 
do so, to conduct his development and 
his operations in a manner which will 
eonform to a plan of development and 
operation of the pool as a whole admit- 
ting of the recovery of the largest pos- 
sible amount of oil and gas at a minimum 
cost to the operators as a whole and at 
the same time enable each and every pro- 
prietor and/or his lessee to extract or 
receive his full, fair and equitable share 
of the recoverable content and no more. 

In the light of these decisions and con- 
siderations it seems to me to be impos- 
sible to escape some legislative regula- 
tion, and also that we are warranted in 
the belief that the new conception is 
susceptible of legal accomplishment. 

Certainly the ieast possible regulation 
should be sought. Just how much is 
needed and how little can be got along 
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with are questions which will require 
some careful and sympathetic study. 

The fear on the part of some that the 
antitrust laws may be violated if they 
become a party to any arrangement for 
carrying into execution the new concep- 
tion, becomes a factor, so it seems to me, 
of little or no consequence. This is for 
the reason that other conditions which 
have already been discussed make it im- 
perative that there be some kind and de- 
gree of legislative restraint if the con- 
ception is to become of practical value. 
If we pursue a wise course of action in 
oil production which is not only sanc- 
tioned but also required by a valid state 
law, in an effort to remedy the existing 
evils herein described, and do nothing 
more than that, surely we cannot bring 
ourselves under the condemnation of anti- 
trust laws. Neither the public nor state 
nor federal officials, including legislative 
podies, should be led or persuaded to a 
contrary belief and to the making of ac- 
cusations that a monopolistic state of af- 
fairs will be brought about when such a 
legislative program is respected. It is, of 
course, as possible for those engaged in 
the oil producing industry to enter into 
forbidden monopolistic arrangements and 
engage in a course of conduct which will 
constitute restraint of trade and com- 
merce in a manner forbidden by laws 
against trusts and monopolies as it is for 
those engaged in any other line of en- 
deavor to do so; but it is certainly one 
thing to so operate an oil pool that in- 
jury will occur to no producer therein 
and the State’s natural resources will be 
conserved in the manner in which the 
oil and gas are brought to the surface 
and made available as a raw product for 
entry into the channels of trade and com- 
merce, and another thing of an entirely 
different character for combinations to be 
entered into which bring about an undue 
limitation on competitive conditions or 
constitute unreasonable restrictions upon 
competition in dealing with the produced 
raw product, and which restrain the free 
flow of commerce and trade therein to 
the injury of others. 


Does Not Suppress Competition 

It cannot be truthfully nor justly said 
that the purpose in carrying out the new 
conception is to suppress or interfere with 
legitimate competition in trade in crude 
oil or natural gas, for it has a distinctly 
and fundamentally different object which 
is of a most praiseworthy character, that 
is, the elimination of the evils attending, 
not competitive production, but avaricious 
production, and the substitution in lieu 
thereof of the reasonable protection of 
every citizen fortunate enough to own 
land underlaid with oil and gas in the 
fair and reasonable enjoyment of his 
landed estate. The new conception if 
adopted would become a rule of property 
to the effect that every landowner is en- 
titled to take out of his land the oil and 
gas which underlay it, and that no other 
landowner may have the privilege of rob- 
bing him of it, but, with the necessary 
qualification that in as much as it is 
physically impossible for any landowner 
to take the oil and gas which underlay 
only his land without disturbing the like 
rights of his neighbors with respect to 
their lands, he shall be given a fair op- 
portunity to take that part of the whole 
which corresponds to the recoverable de- 
posits within his land, giving him the op- 
portunity to take his share through his 
land save in exceptional situations. As 
stated, it is one thing to co-operate to 
sain these ends and another thing of a 
different character to enter into a com- 
bination in restraint of trade in the pro- 
duced oil. 

_A fair maiden was standing by a spark- 
ling spring bitterly weeping, and a pass- 
ing equestrian said to her: “What is the 
Matter?” She replied, “I have an op- 
portunity of marriage and I am afraid 
that if I consummate the arrangement I 
may become a mother and my child may 
fall in this spring and drown.” Now, it 
may not be quite appropriate to apply 
this story here, but it illustrates the point 
that the danger of violating the antitrust 
laws must grow out of something other 
than a mere adoption and execution of 
the new conception in producing our oil. 
There is another consideration which 











probably should not escape our attention. 
It is that it lies within the power of the 
legislature of a State to pass laws which 
will promote the prosperity of its citi- 
zens. It is not uncommon for a state 
legislature to pass a law of this char- 
acter. The United States Supreme Court 
has frequently held that the police power 
of a State extends not only to the pro- 
tection of the lives, limbs, health, com- 
fort and quiet of all persons, but also to 
the promotion of the prosperity of its 
citizens. It has also held that neither 
the due process clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution, 
broad and comprehensive as it is, nor 
any other amendment thereto, was de- 
signed to interfere with the power of a 
State, called its police power, to pre- 
scribe regulations for these purposes, in- 
cluding an increase in the industries of 
a State, the development of its resources 
and additions to its welfare and pros- 
perity. (Barbier v. Connolly, 113 U.S. 
27, 28 L.ed. 923.) Many state laws de- 
signed solely to promote the prosperity 
of its citizens have been sustained. 

Bacon v. Walker, 204 U.S. 311, 51 
L.ed. 499; C.B.&Q. v. People, 200 U.S. 
561, 50 L.ed. 600; Sligh v. Kirkwood, 
273 U.S. 52, 59 L.ed. 8835; Detweilder v. 
Welch, (C.C.A. 9) 46 Fed. (2d) 75; 
Marrs v. City of Oxford, (D.C. Kan.) 24 
Fed. (2d) 541; People v. Associated Oil 
Co., (Cal. Sup.) 294 Pac. 717; Liberty 
Warehouse Co. v. Burley T. G. Co-op. M. 
Ass’n., 276 U.S. 671, 72 L.ed. 473; To- 
bacco Growers’ Co-op. Ass’n. v. Jones, 
(N.C.) 117 S.E. 174, 33 A.L.R. 231; 
Commonwealth v. Hodges, (Ky.) 125 S. 
W. 693. 

Destructive Competition 

Therefore if the producers of oil should 
be so fortunate as to have the sanction 
of state legislatures to carry into exe- 
cution the new conception and as a re- 
sult the producing petroleum industry 
should be privileged to enjoy a fair and 
reasonable degree of prosperity, such fact 
would certainly not pronounce the law as 
unconstitutional, but it should constitute 
an added reason for the sustenance of its 
constitutional validity. It is not the de- 
sire of producers that the price of crude 
oil be fixed by state law or by any ad- 
ministrative agency, for they are willing 
at all times that the law of demand and 
supply shall operate freely, but it is de- 
sirous, and justly so, that in times of ex- 
cess production it ‘shall never again en- 
counter a condition in which producers 
are engaged in a war of self-extermina- 
tion. Such a warfare could not exist 
were it not for the peculiar characteris- 
tics of oil and gas (found, as they almost 
invariably are, beneath the lands of many 
proprietors), coupled with the existence 
of the human element. In other indus- 
tries destructive competition of the type 
which can rage in the production of oil 
from the ground can hardly come to pass 
and this for the obvious reason that in 
no other industry are natural conditions 
in any conceivable sense comparable to 
those obtaining here. In no other in- 
dustry can the human element, as in this 
one, take advantage of natural conditions 
to wreak ruin and destruction upon his 
fellow man. In this industry it is pos- 
sible while we are engaged in the battle 
for self-preservation in oil production to 
be marching into the jaws of death. It 
is invariably a destructive self-preserva- 
tion. While we are forced to protect our 
property from appropriation by others, 
yet in the very operation we are pulling 
down upon our heads another form of 
annihilation. A self defense that is it- 
self ruinous might as well never have 
been made. The fact that we have here- 
tofore made it at all can be accounted 
for solely because of the hope each time 
that the morrow would bring a better 
day. In times long gone by when we 
had an era of overproduction (attended 
as it inevitably was by criminal waste 
and incomprehensible injury), we felt 
sure that the day would come when there 
would be a scarcity of production and 
our hope was pinned upon that fact, but 
now hope cannot be well planted there 
and we must look elsewhere. Our hope 
now lies in the confidence that men will 
be reasonable and will consent to doing 
away with the necessity of fighting the 
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destructive battle of self defense, and sub- 
stitute in lieu thereof a willingness to 
give every other man an opportunity to 
enjoy that which reasonably belongs to 
him, and thus we will be enabled to car- 
ry on as we should, with a fair degree 
of prosperity, and at the same time will 
bring no injury to the public. 


PROBLEMS OF THE 
PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 


(Continued from Page 33) 

ness and not at all concerned about the 
conservation or protection of the older 
areas. Their interest selfishly is centered 
in the profit possibilities of the moment. 
Opportunists they flow their wells reck- 
lessly to the limit, disrupting the markets 
and destroying the business and the prop- 
erty of others, riding the crest until their 
wave of good fortune breaks and ebbs. 
deserting the wreckage their greed has 
left. Should any demand details, I refer 
him to the history of the East Texas oil 
field, the most conspicuous and recent 
example of the ruthless destruction of an 
entire industry’s welfare, without regard 
to anything other than a _ temporary 
benefit to an unscrupulous promoter. 

I submit that in the case of petroleum 
the “unalterable law of supply and de- 
mand,” if subjected to no wise and 
prescient interpretation, degenerates into 
the jungle law of the “survival of the 
fittest.” Permit that currently to happen, 
and Kettleman Hills, Oklahoma City, 
East Texas and a few other oil producing 
areas, with their less than 5,000 wells, 
will supply the entire demand for crude 
oil in this country. Tranportation dif- 
ferentials might make possible the opera- 
tion of a few other wells in favorable 
locations, but generally speaking, the 
complete abandonment of small wells 
would result. Thousands of men would 
be rendered idle and the physical and 
economic waste would be enormous. 

Safeguard Future Supply 

But interpret the law of supply and 
demand in the light of a statute calling 
primarily for the balancing of these two 
factors rather than their unrestricted in- 
dividual: development, and you provide 
for the continuance in operation of the 
necessary and invaluable smaller wells by 
proper proration of flow from the larger 
producers. It is not a matter of striving 
ta justify the existence and operation of 
uneconomic sources of oil, but of safe 
guarding the future supply of an essen- 
tial, irreplaceable commodity. It is not 
a matter of supporting the weak at the 
expense of the strong, or coddling the 
small to the annoyance of the large, but 
of conserving assets, small as well as 
large, threatened by destruction. 

It is my opinion that it is to the best 
interests of the consumer as well as of 
the producer, indeed, of the nation itself. 
that small wells be permitted to produce 
to their maximum capacity and that the 
price of crude oil be sufficient to cover 
their operating costs. ‘ 

Recent decisions of the regulatory 
bodies of the states of Kansas, Oklahoma 
and- Texas indicate that. they recognize 
that theory as sound and on that basis 
they will enforce proration in their sev- 
eral areas. In fact, the governmcnts of 
the chief oil producing states appear to 
have come to a full realization that this 
great natural resource must be produced 
ahd consumed in a manner that avoids 
waste, meets demand and insures both 
industry and states of reasonable pros- 
perity.. The action of these bodies is 
sufficient evidence that the economic 
rather than the jungle interpretation of 
the law of supply and demand has won 
the approval of constituted conservation 
authorities. For the first time in his- 
tory these bodies have joined in a pro- 
gram which contemplates limitation of 
oil production to recommended amounts 
for the latter portion of 1931 and all of 
1932. Court decisions have tended to up- 
hold the theory of equitable rights in par- 
ticular oil producing areas and the 
authority of state governments to use 
their police powers to enforce reasonable 
regulations upon production. It would 
seem that such laws in the future will be 
strengthened rather than weakened. 

The antitrust laws admittedly are a 
definite discernible barrier to any great 
progress in stabilizing the operations of 
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our refining branch. Still they cannot 
be construed as prohibiting individual 
and voluntary action. They are decidedly 
a thin alibi for the failure of refiners 
separately and independently to follow 
the proved and approved operating charts 
prepared periodically for them by com- 
mittees of the Federal Oil Conservation 
Board and the institute. These two com- 
mittees, working independently, have sup- 
plied the industry in general and refiners 
in particular with forecasts of expected 
demand and estimates of necessary sup- 
ply. So remarkably accurate have these 
been that they may be accepted hence- 
forth as positive statements of what will 
happen during the succeeding period. 
Gallonage Versus Profits 

It is regrettable, to say the least, that 
the refining branch has not given them 
due attention. Some executives apparent- 
ly have left the control of refining oper- 
ations to manufacturing and sales de- 
partments. Volume and unit cost, rather 
than demand and cost of production, 
seem to be the influential factors. The 
ease with which continued distressing 
conditions in the refining branch could 
be avoided makes their sufferance the 
more ridiculous. 

More serious at the moment, perhaps, 
than the problem of duplication of mar- 
keting facilities, is the situation growing 
out of gasoline taxation and resulting tax 
evasion. Reliable estimates place the 
total of such taxation this year at around 
$500,000,000 and total tax evasion at 4 
to 10 per cent of that amount. Certainly 
evaded taxes run into millions of dol- 
lars, representing a great financial loss 
to the states, a reduction in the business 
and profits of this industry and an im- 
position upon reputable gasoline mar- 
keters. 

The losses, in a larger sense, are re- 
flected in curtailed road-building pro- 
grams for lack of funds and a consequent 
demand for increased tax rates to recoup 
the deficits. The cumulative result is to 
place a larger premium upon violation of 
the tax laws, to encourage gasoline boot- 
legging and tax evasion and to add to 
the unfair burdens of tax collection and 
unethical competition with which mar- 
keters are laden. 

Gasoline Taxation 

The growth of gasoline taxation has 
been hidden by the continued and ex- 
treme reduction in gasoline prices. The 
tax therefore fails to pain the taxed as 
much as otherwise it might. But the 
consumer is beginning to realize that ris- 
ing taxes and increasing tax evasion are 
creating an intolerable situation, and the 
marketer is winning consumer support 
and good will for efforts to improve con- 
ditions that are as unfair to seller as to 
buyer. Since the gasoline tax must be 
viewed by this industry as a definite and 
sizable handicap to any recovery in gas- 
oline prices, that good will may be cher- 
ished as a precious asset. Sight should 
not be lost of the facts that economy is 
the order of the day, that oil and as- 
phaltic road surfacings meet not only the 
requirements of economy but the needs 
of most of our highway mileage and that 
the problem of gasoline taxation might 
possibly be solved by reducing rate, to 
the lowest common denominator and em- 
ploying revenue derived in _ building 
greater mileage of really economical 
roads. 

I have tried in these words to present 
to you a picture of our industry and the 
necessity for its stabilization. Let me say 
something about the means to that end. 
There are many obstacles, laws, tradi- 
tions, inertial difference of opinion and 
the like, but the experiences of other in- 
dustries indicate that the desired end 
may be reached by doing comparatively 
simple things. The first is collective cur- 
tailment of production, or the adjustment 
of supply to demand. The second is or- 
derly liquidation of excess stocks. The 
third is reduction of costs. And the 
fourth is development of uses and mar- 
kets. But regardless how simple the 
method, it is necessary to take action. 
Calvin Coolidge put the matter exactly 
when he said recently: 

“If all the folks in the United States 
would do the few simple things they know 
they ought to do, most of our big prob- 
lems would take care of themselves.” 
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Effective Distillation Units 


This installation handles 7,500 barrels per day of 
pressed wax distillate or dewaxed solution for the 
production of lubricating oils. 





An aluminum covered tower assures minimum 
maintenance of insulation. 


The tube still may be fired by oil or powdered fuel, 
coal or coke pulverized in a Hardinge ball mill. 


FOSTER WHEELER CORPORATION 
165 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








Foreign Associates: Foster Wheeler Limited, London, England. 


Branches in Principal Oil Centers , 
Societe Anonyme Foster Wheeler, Paris, France. 
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Foster Wheeler Limited, Toronto-Montreal, Canada. 
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Brief Items for Petroleum Refiners 

















Appoint E. L. Shea 
Executive Head of 
Tide Water Company 


NEW YORK, Nov. 9.— Edward L. 
thea, for 14 years an active member of 
he Tide Water Oil staff in various de- 
rtments, has been appointed execu- 











Edward L. Shea 


tive vice president in charge of all the 
company’s operations. The appointment 
was announced by Axtell J. Byles, presi- 
dent. Mr. Shea until recently was vice 
president in charge of sales, but he is 
deemed particularly fitted for his new 
and enlarged responsibilities because of 
his years of experience with Tide Water 
in practically all branches of the busi- 
ness, including the producing, refining 
and sales operations. 

Starting as a salesman for Tide Water 
in the New York territory, Mr. Shea 
later spent considerable time at the 
Bayonne refinery. He then wag trans- 
ferred to the producing fields in Mexico. 
His first major executive post was vice 
president in charge of manufacturing, 
which he held prior to his appointment 
as vice president in charge of sales. Mr. 
Shea’s new responsibilities will include, 
besides those he has held in the past, 
many other phases of Tide Water’s ac- 
tivities. 





MAY UNIFY MARKETING 


NEW YORK, Nov. 7.—Royal Dutch- 
Shell and Anglo-Persian Oil Co. have 
completed plans for formation of a jointly 
owned company to handle all of the mar- 
keting operations of these two companies 
in the United Kingdom and Ireland, ac- 
cording to reports from London. 

This consolidation follows a plan for 
joint operations formulated by these two 
companies and Anglo-American Oil Co. 
(Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey) fol- 
lowing the recent abandonment of the gold 
standard in Great Britain. 

Details surrounding the operation of 
the new company, which will consolidate 
the purchasing, distributing and market- 
ing facilities of Shell-Mex and British 
Petroleum, are not yet available. 


ATLANTIC ENLARGES TERMINAL 


_N EW YORK, Nov. 7.—Atlantic Re- 
fining Co. has completed plans for dredg- 
ing the James River in the vicinity of 
the company’s new pier on the east bank 
of the river below Norfolk. 





IMPROVE MARKETING CONDITIONS 
IN ROCKY MOUNTAIN TERRITORY 


By W. H. 


Ferguson 


Vice President, Continental Oil Co.* 


The practice of loaning equipment has 
never, so far as I know, prevailed in the 
Pacific Coast states. Retailers there have 
always been required to buy the equip- 
ment, although manufacturers and job- 
bers have been willing to sell it to them 
on “conditional sales” contracts, and have 
to that extent assisted in financing the 
dealers. With the overproduction of 
crude oil and gasoline in California in 
recent years, a number of California dis- 
tributors have sought additional markets 
for their products in the bordering Rocky 
Mountain states; and some of the distrib- 
utors along the western boundary of the 
Rocky Mountain territory have, in turn, 
moved into the Pacific Coast territory. 
It was quite natural for the same divi- 
sion offices supervising the distribution of 
petroleum products in eastern Washing- 
ton and Oregon and western Montana to 
reflect on the fact that they were selling 
pumps and tanks in Washington and 
Oregon and loaning them, or in fact giv- 
ing them away, to dealers in Montana. 
An interchange of views logically fol- 
lowed. No good reason presented itself 
why the dealers in Montana should not 
also have to pay for their equipment. The 
state code committee furnished a con- 
venient forum for a discussion of the mat- 
ter, because at the monthly meetings 
there were present representatives of 
practically all of the marketers, both 
large and small. More than a year ago 
the Montana marketers at one of their 
monthly code meetings concluded to try 
the experiment of abolishing in the State 
of Montana the furnishing of equipment, 





*Part of paper presented at annual meet- 
ing, American Petroleum Institute, Chicago. 


both under “loan” and “conditional sales” 
agreements. 

At first, I believe there was a rather 
hazy idea as to the authority and juris- 
diction of the state code committee, as 
such, to initiate such a movement. After 
consultation and further conferences, how- 
ever, the committee reached, as I see it, 
a solid justification for taking this initia- 
tive. Rule 1 of the code, both as orig- 
inally adopted and recently reaffirmed, 
provides : 

“The practice of loaning or leasing gas- 
oline pumps, tanks, and other equipment 
is unsound and uneconomic, and should 
be discontinued at the earliest possible 
moment consistent with existing condi- 
tions.” 

It is immaterial whether this rule be 
regarded as a Group 1 rule or a Group 2 
rule. It has received the stamp of ap- 
proval of the American Petroleum In- 
stitute and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. The code, of course, could not be 
amended by the action of a state com- 
mittee. However, it was certainly a war- 
ranted activity of any state committee to 
assist in bringing about the discontinu- 
ance of a practice which the code itself 
states should be discontinued at the earl- 
iest possible moment. Consequently, the 
committee by resolution recommended the 
discontinuance of the practice in the State 
of Montana. Any individual marketer, 
whether a signer of the code or not, was, 
of course, at liberty to do as he pleased. 
The ultimate effect of the recommenda- 
tion, however, necessarily depended upon 
the practically unanimous concurrence of 
all of the marketers in the State within 


(Continued on Page 127) 








BULK OF PLANT SALES 
THROUGH BULK OUTLETS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 7.— 
“Nearly two-thirds of the value of the 
sales of all petroleum products by man- 
ufacturing plants included in the petro- 
leum refining industry are made to the 
refiners’ own wholesale branches,” states 
the Census Bureau in a report just made 
public. 

Of the total sales by these plants in 
1929 amounting to $2.639,665.000, 60.3 
per cent, or $1,592,553,000, was sold in 
this way. 

Other sales made to wholesalers were 
18.3 per cent, or $484,102,000; to indus- 
trial consumers such as manufacturers, 
bus lines, steamship companies, 8.6 per 
cent, or $225,988.000; to refiners’ own 
retail branches, 7.6 per cent, or $200,- 
144.000; and to retailers, 5.2 per cent, or 
$136,878,000. 

Of: the sales to dealers and industrial 
consumers, $62,901,000 were made through 
manufacturers’ agents, selling agents or 
brokers. Sixty-one plants sold through 
such agents, seven of them selling their 
entire output in this way. 

This report includes the sales channels 
used by 390 plants engaged primarily in 
refining crude petroleum by distillation.— 
Cc. EB. K. 








ORGANIZE MARKETING COMPANY 


Mullin-Uhiman Co., Longview, Tex., is 
a newly organized Texas corporation en- 
gaging in the marketing, gathering and 
loading into tank cars of crude in East 
Texas. It has a contract with Chal- 
mette Petroleum Corp., of New Orleans, 
for requirements of East Texas crude 
oil up to 3,500 bbls. a day. 








UNION HAS SUBSIDIARY 


LOS ANGELES, Calif., Nov. 9.—The 
Union Oil Co. has formed a subsidiary, 
Union Service Stations, Inc., to take over 
the company’s Pacific Coast service sta- 
tions. The new company has an au- 
thorized capitalization of 50,000 shares 
of $100 par common stock of which 17,- 
007 shares will be issued. All outstand- 
ing stock will be owned by the parent 
company. The directors of the subsidiary 
company are L. P. St. Clair, president; 
R. D. Matthews, V. H. Kelly and A. C. 
Galbraith, vice presidents; J. D. Dasteel, 
manager. The Union service stations were 
formerly leased to individuals and the 
present move is to return the stations to 
one group and segregate the retail divi- 
sion from the wholesale operations. The 
Standard Oil Co. of California operates 
its stations under a similar plan, its mar- 
keting subsidiary being the Standard Sta- 
tions, Inc, 








STAR BUY CRUDE SUPPLY 


FORT WORTH, Tex., Nov. 9.—The 
Star Refining Co. of Fort Worth has 
purchased 450,000 bbls. of oil from the 
Continental Oil & Gags Co. in the Golds- 
boro Pool, Coleman County, which is 
to be delivered at Fort Worth at the 
rate of 1,000 bbls. per day. Price paid 
for the oil was 66 cents per barrel. 
Freight charges to Fort Worth amounts 
to 32 cents per barrel. 





CONSIDER CO-OPERATIVE PLANT 


CHATHAM, Ontario, Nov. 7.— Inde- 
pendent oil operators in the Turner Val- 
ley Field have been approached with ref- 
erence to the organization of a refining 
company on a co-operative basis. 


GARBER REFINERIES TO 
BUILD REFORMING UNIT 


The Garber Refineries, Inc., operating 
a refinery at Garber, Okla., has complet- 
ed plans for the construction of a reform- 
ing unit which will supplement the op- 
eration of the present crude oil topping 
and cracking equipment. The new unit 
which will be installed by the Winkler- 
Koch Engineering Co. of Wichita, Kans., 
will have sufficient capacity to reform 
the present gasoline capacity of the re- 
finery in order to raise the antiknock 
properties of the finished motor fuel. The 
plant has a capacity of 3,000 bbls. of 
crude oil daily and usually averages 
around 3,500 bbls., daily. 


The Garber refinery for several years 
has operated with high gravity crude oil 
secured from the Garber, Okla., field. 
The yield of straightrun gasoline is ap- 
proximately 50 per cent. The refinery 
also has equipment to crack gas oil. With 
the new unit the company expects to re- 
form all the straightrun gasoline cut hav- 
ing boiling points in excess of 300° F. 
The kerosene cut can also be included if 
desired. The average octane rating of 
the plant’s gasoline production can be in- 
creased to 68 or 70. 


The Garber company is the first of 
Mid-Continent independent refinery op- 
erators to complete plans for the con- 
struction of reforming units. Several 
other owners are planning to add similar 
equipment within the next few months. 


PLAN REORGANIZATION 
OF COSDEN COMPANIES 


ABILENE, Tex., Nov. 9.—Federal 
Judge James C. Wilson has refused to. 
grant a request of the Credit Alliance. 
Corp. of New York that cracking stills. 
at the Big Spring refinery of the Cosden, 
Oil Co. be ordered shut down. 

The complainant, claiming the Cosden 
company, which is in receivership, owes 
it $439.000, contended that operation of 
the stills accelerated deterioration and 
thereby depreciated value of notes it 
holds. The notes were given the Graver 
Corp. by the Cosden company to secure 
payment for the stills, the former trans- 
ferring the paper to the complainant. 
The stills are of the cracking type. 

In rendering his decision on the mo- 
tion asking a shutdown Judge Wilson, 
who had heard the testimony showing 
that the properties had shown an oper- 
ating profit of $288,000 since July 31, 
and that the receivers, Henry Zweifel 
and George Moore, had on hand $114,000 
cash on that date, declared that “it is 
astounding to learn the properties are 
being operated profitably under condi- 
tions existing in the oil industry” and 
that the shutdown would be “out of the 
question.” 

The court was told that J. S. Cosden, 
with H. B. Gutelius of the Continental 
Supply Co., one of the largest creditors, 
had perfected a plan for reorganization 
of the company, and termination of re- 
ceivership and that the plan would be 
ready for submission to creditors in a 
few weeks. 

The court said that testimony showed 
the plant was deteriorating rapidly and 
that the complainant deserved some re- 
lief. The court decided to work out a 
plan himself whereby the receivers will 
set aside a special fund to offset depre- 
ciation pending termination of the fore- 
closure proceedings instituted by the 
Credit Alliance Corp., which have not 
been heard. 

Testimony showed that the refinery 
here is refining 4,500 bbls. of gasoline 
daily and that book value of properties 
in receivership is more than $10,000,000 
against balance sheet liabilities of about 


,000, 
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UNITED GAS BUILDING 
PLANT AT REFUGIO, TEX. 





HOUSTON, Tex., Nov. 9.—The United 
Gas Co. is dismantling one of its two 
gasoline plants at Waskom, Tex., and is 
moving the equipment to Refugio. In 
the latter field, the equipment is being 
set up adjoining the booster station of 
the Houston Gulf Gas Co., gas trans- 
portation subsidiary of the United Gas 
System, and will be put in operation soon 
after the middle of November. 


The plant at Refugio will have a ca- 
pacity of 50,000,000 feet of gas daily and 
as the gas runs approximately 1,000 gal- 
lons per 1,000,000 feet, the plant will 
have a daily output of 50,000 gallons 
daily at capacity. The production will 
consist mostly of Grade AA gasoline. 

Although potential gas production of 
Refugio Field is upward of 500,000,000 
feet daily, no gasoline plants have ever 
been built before. Another plant was 
planned several months ago but was not 
built. The field supplies several trunk 
gas line systems which pipe gas to all 
parts of south and southwest Texas, in- 
eluding Houston, San Antonio and other 
such cities. The lean gas from the new 
gasoline plant will be turned into the 
lines of the Houston Gulf Gas Co. 

United Production Corp., one of the 
subsidiaries of the United Gas System, is 
the largest producer and operator in the 
Refugio district, and gathering lines of 
the Houston Gulf Gas Co. cover all parts 
of the field. 

The equipment, which is being moved 
from Waskom, has not been used for 
sorie time as only one plant has been 
needed by the company in that field. The 
extra plant was a part of the holdings of 
the Magnolia Gas Co., which was ac- 
quired several years ago by the United 
Gas Co., and as the latter company al- 
ready had a large plant, gasoline extrac- 
tion was centralized in one plant and the 
other plant was shut down, 


PLANTS IN EAST TEXAS 
OPERATE PART CAPACITY 


HOUSTON, Tex., Nov. 9.—Humble Oil 
& Refining Co. the past week put in op- 
eration the first of its two large com- 
bination repressuring and gasoline ex- 
traction plants in Kast Texas. This plant 
is the one on the London block between 
the Kilgore and Joiner Fields. The other 
plant, the one on the Bateman or Kil- 
gore block, will be completed this week 
and put on the line. 

The London plant has a capacity of 
10,000,000 feet of gas daily, having a to- 
tal of 3,160 horsepower, consisting of 
seven 200 horsepower and sixteen 100 
horsepower united with one 160 horse- 
power auxiliary unit. Since completion 
the plant has been running only at about 
one-third capacity with a yield of ap- 
proximately 4 gallons per 1,000 feet. 

Stabilizing equipment so far has not 
been completed but probably will be ready 
for operation by the last of the week. 

Although the London plant was de- 
signed primarily for repressuring, so far 
no repressuring has been undertaken on 
the 4,000-acre block on which it is located. 
Under the restricted production of the 
field, it is probable that fuel needs of the 
company will require all the lean gas 
available. 

The Kilgore plant, which also is vir- 
tually completed, will have a capacity of 
5,000,000 feet daily with four 80 horse- 
power and eight 160 horsepower units and 
an additional 80 horsepower auxiliary 
unit. 








IMPORTANT CHANGES UNDER WAY IN 
PRODUCTION OF NATURAL GASOLINE 





The trend of natural gasoline produc- 
tion, consistently upward since its be- 
ginning, showed a marked reversal in 
1930 when the output failed to surpass 
the 1929 total. The production in 1930 
amounted to 2,210,494,000 gallons as 
compared with 2,233,688,000 gallons in 
1929, a decrease of 1.0 per cent, accord- 
ing to the U. S. Bureau of Mines, De- 
partment of Commerce. In spite of this 
decline, the United States still ranks far 
ahead of the other nations in natural 
gasoline production. In 1929, the latest 
year for which complete world figures 
now are available, the United States pro- 
duced 91 per cent of the world total. 
However, the proportion produced by the 
other countries, while small, has grown 
steadily. 

Natural gasoline is unique in that its 
production is influenced chiefly by the 
output of crude oil, says G. R. Hopkins, 
in a statement just made public by the 
Bureau of Mines, This is because the 
supply of natural gas, the raw material, 
fluctuates with the activities in the crude 
oil fields. In 1930 the output of crude 
was considerably below the record total 
of 1929, hence the production of natural 
gasoline at the majority of those plants 
which operate on “wet” or casinghead 
gas was reduced. On the other hand, the 
demand for natural gas to supply the 
large pipe line systems incréased in 1930, 
and since this gas is usually treated be- 
fore it is turned into the pipe lines, the 
output of natural gasoline rose accord- 
ingly. Thus the increase in production of 
natural gasoline in the Texas Panhan- 
dle area, the point of origin for a num- 
ber of large pipe lines, largely compen- 
sated for the decline in output at: Semi- 
nole, the largest producing district, and 
a “wet” gas area. The trend of natural 
gasoline prices, which ordinarily does 
not exert much influence on production, 
had a tendency to materially restrict the 
output of natural gasoline in 1930. This 
was because the price fell to such low 
levels that many of the small manufac- 
turers were forced to cancel their gas 
contracts and most of the large com- 
panies curtailed the construction of new 
plants. Another factor in the decline in 
production in 1930 was the drop in yield 
due to a growth in stabilization. To meet 
the new specifications for natural gaso- 
line, the manufacturers have found it 
necessary to do more stabilizing, which 
means that what formerly comprised the 
lightest ends of their product must now 
be utilized in some other way. 

California, with a production of 829,- 
713,000 gallons in 1930, was again the 
leading producing state. Oklahoma, with 
a production of 591,194,000 gallons, was 
second; and Texas, with 491,299,000 
gallons, was third. These three states 
rank far ahead of the others as regards 
the output of natural gasoline; in fact, 
they produced 87 per cent of the total 
for the country in 1930. The only im- 
portant change in rank of the producing 


due gas into the producing sands at Salt 
Creek. 
Number of Plants 

There has been a steady decline in the 
number of natural gasoline plants in re- 
cent years but the total capacity of the 
plants has shown a consistent gain. The 
number of plants which operated in 1930 
totaled 1,035, which compares with 1,087 
operated during 1929 and with the rec- 
ord total of 1,119 operated during 1927. 
The next biennial survey of natural gas- 
oline plants will not be made by the 
bureau until January 1, 1932, hence very 
little data as to the capacity of the plants 
are available for 1930. However, it is 
believed that the total capacity as of 
December 31, 1930, was approximately 
11,500,000 gallons daily, a gain over the 
previous year of about 9 per cent. Cali- 
fornia showed the largest gain of any 
state in capacity in 1930. This resulted 
chiefly from the construction of a num- 
ber of large plants in the Kettleman 
Hills Field. The Panhandle district of 
Texas experienced some plant expansion 
in 1930. Oklahoma showed a loss in 
number of plants in 1930 but continued 
to rank well ahead of the other states 
in this respect. Next to Oklahoma in 
number of plants operated in 1980, in or- 
der of rank, were California, Texas, and 
Pennsylvania. The plants in Pennsylvania 
are of small capacity, hence the output 
of the state is equivalent to ofily a frac- 
tion of the output in the other two states. 

The number of’ operators, or companiés, 
operating natural gasoline plants has de- 
clined steadily in the past few years. 
This has resulted both from the decrease 
in number of plants cited above and from 
mergers, many of which were forced on 
the operators when natural gasoline 
prices fell to below the cost of produc- 
tion. The average natural gasoline com- 
pany operates three plants but there are 
a few companies which operate more 
than 25. 

Average Yield 

The average yield of natural gasoline 
per thousand cubic feet of gas treated 
fell from 1.14 gallons in 1929 to 1.06 
gallons in 1930. This marks the second 
successive year in which the yield of 
natural gasoline has declined, which fol- 
lows a long period of increasing recov- 
ery. Practically all of the states showed 
a lower yield in 1930; the most notable 
exception was Wyoming, where the yield 
rose from 1.34 in 1929 to 1.73 in 1930. 
Arkansas continued to report the high- 
est natural gasoline yield of any state, 
although its yield dropped from 2.87 in 
1929 to 2.64 in 1930. The principal cause 
of the widespread decline in yields in 
1930 was the growth of stabilization, 
which cut down the volume produced 
through the elimination of the lighter 
ends. A minor cause was the growth in 
relative importance of the Texas Pan- 
handle, a “dry” gas district with a com- 
paratively low yield. 

The number of plants using the com- 





states in 1930 was the displac t of 
West Virginia, which ranked fourth in 
1929, by Louisiana. This resulted both 
from an increase in output in Louisiana 
and from a decline in West Virginia, and 
reflects principally the increased demand 
for gas by pipe lines leading from the 
Monroe and Richland Fields of Louisi- 
ana. The majority of the less important 
producing states reported a decrease in 
output in 1930; the most notable excep- 
tions were New Mexico and Wyoming. 
In New Mexico the development of large 
oil and gas fields in the southeast corner 
of the state led to a gain in output, 
whereas the output of natural gasoline in 
Wyoming was considerably augmented 
through the practice of introducing resi- 


pressi and charcoal processes contin- 
ued to decline in 1930. The number of 
plants using the absorption process, or a 
combination of the absorption process and 
the compression or charcoal processes, 
also declined, the first ever recorded. The 
major portion of the output continued to 
be produced by the absorption process, 
with the compression process next in im- 
portance, and the charcoal process a poor 
third. 

The production of natural gasoline in 
1930 reached its peak during the month 
of February, when the daily average out- 
put amounted to 6,480,000 gallons. Ex- 
cept for a brief period of increased out- 
put in October and November, the trend 
of production was consistently downward 


from February until the end of the year, 

During 1930 natural gasoline was pro. 
duced in 157 counties in 16 states. Com. 
pared with 1929 this represents the same 
number of producing states but a decline 
of 4 in number of counties, Although the 
output of Los Angeles County, California, 
declined materially in 1930, it easily re. 
tained first. place among the producing 
counties. Seminole County, Oklahoma, 
was again second, but Ventura County, 

(Continued. on Page 135) 


MAINTENANCE OF PUMPS 
IN PLANT OPERATION 


The proper care of pumps not only 
lengthens the life of this equipment in 
gasoline plants but it also assures effi- 
ciency in plant operation according to an 
article in the current issue of the Booster, 
official publication of the Standard Gaso- 
line Co., largest manufacturer of natural 
gasoline in California. Various types and 
sizes of pumps are used at gasoline plants 
and all require care to secure the best 
operating results. 

The following questions each requiring 
a “yes” answer on the part of plant op- 
erators are given by the publications as 
the points to be watched in the care of 
pumps: 

1. Are all bearing points protected 
from sand and dust and provided with 
lubrication? 

2. Is.a@ small amount of steam cylin- 
der oil fed at regular intervals to lubri- 
cate the steam valves and piston of recip- 
rocating steam pumps? 

3. Are the steam valves set so as to 
provide smooth stroking and cushioning 
at the end of:each stroke? 

4. Are your pumps properly packed? 

5. Are the pump rods, shafts, or 
plungers smooth and straight? 

6. Is care used to prevent tool marks 
being made on pump rods? 

7. Are port valves in good order to 
facilitate priming when the pump is 
started? 

8. Is the suction line open and un- 
restricted allowing the fluid end to fill 
completely each stroke? 

9. Are thrust collars properly set to 
prevent the runner stroking the volute? 

10. Is the belt pulley of your centri- 
fugal pump round and true to prevent 
vibrations? 

11. Are triplex pump gears lubricated 
continuously? 

12. Are triplex pump gears well 
guarded, particularly where the teeth 
mesh? 

13. Are your fluid end valves in good 
condition, preventing leakage? 

14. Is the impeller of your centrifugal 
pump in good condition? 

15. Are foundation bolts tight? 

16. Are your belt driven pumps in line 
so that the belts run on the crown of the 
pulleys? 











BUILDING EAST TEXAS PLANT 





DALLAS, Tex., Nov. 9.—The Lisbon 
Gasoline Co. is building an eight-unit gas 
compressor station and gasoline plant on 
the E. BE. Moore lease in the Cadene 
Survey of Rusk County in the East Texas 
Field. Gas will be supplied from the 
Mid-Kansas Oil & Gas Co. and other 
wells in the Joiner Pool. O. J. Dykes, 
president of the company formerly op 
erated plants in the North Louisiana 
fields. 





START SUNRAY PLANT 





C. H. Wright, receiver for the Sunray 
Oil Co., has started operating the new 
10,000-gallon absorption natural gasoline 
plant at Sunray, Tex., in Moore County. 
Construction work was completed late in 
October and the initial run was made 
November 1. 
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100 vis., 3 color, 20-25 cold test ......... 
150 vis., 3 color, 20-25 cold test ......... 
150 vis., 4 color, 20-25 cold test ......... 
180 vis., 3 color, 23-28 cold test ......... 
180 vis., 4 color, 23-28 cold test ......... 
180 vis., 5 color, 28 cold test ......... d 
200 vis., 3 color, 23-28 cold test ......... 7 
200 vis., 4 color, 23-28 cold test ......... i 
200 vis., 5 color, 23-28 cold test ......... % 08 
240 vis., 3 color, 25-30 cold test ......... li 
240 vis., 4 color, 25-30 cold test .......-. .10 
240 vis., 5 color, 25-30 cold test ......... 
280 vis., 3 color, 25-30 cold test ......... 12 
280 vis., 4 color, 25-30 cold test ......... 11 
280 vis., 5 color, 25-30 cold test ......... 10 
Cylinder Stocks : 
y to 5 


| BBRBRE £E 


tLowest priced fuel 


600, steam refined, light green .......... 
steam refined, dark green .......... 
190-200 vis., D color, Bright Stocks ....... 
150-160 vis., D color, Bright Stocks 0-10 c.t. 0 
150-160 vis., D color, Bright Stocks 10-25 ¢.t. .19 
150-160 vis., D color, Bright Stocks 25-40 c.t. .19 
ae = E color, Bright Stocks ...... 18% 19 
01% .01% 


124-198 "White Crude Scale Wax ........ 
All pright yt y imag are for domestic movement. 
PENNSYLV A— 

34 Neutral J 

es To eae nae .05 

36 Miners’ Neutral wa 

150, 

180, 


220, 
€00, 
600, 


600, E filt 

600, D filte Oil City 

Pennsylvania right Stocks below 35 c.t. 
Pennsylvania Bright Stocks above 35 c.t... . 
*122-124 White Crude Scale Wax ........ Z 
*124-126 White Crude Seale Wax ........ J 


*At New York. 

GULF COAST (South Texas)— 
100 vis., 2-2% color, pale oil ............ 7 
200 vis., 3 color, pale oil OF 
300 vis., 3 color, pale oil ............... .08' 
500 vis., 3 = NG MD os 8 ON Kiss oe i 
750 vis., 3 
1,200 vis., — 
2,000 vis., 4 color, pa ‘ 
200 vis., color, war." Debhena .06 
300 vis., 5-6 color, AES ee j 
500 vis., 5-6 color, red oil ............... r 
1,200 vis., 5-6 color, ft Fee SS eae ‘ 
2'000 vis., 6 plus SNE Shek dias £4 90tea a é 

CALIFO 


RNIA— 
ise vis., a3 one Mui ced hme eal eit as i , 4 4 
vis., SE oa an: 94h eae eat wk 08% .1 7 10 
300 vis., 3- iN Axe aia 4 aides nae ei F e - a 
250 vis., 3 BIR REE pS chee Fa Ss ' 
450 vis., METI a o's oscars Deb obs as eX ; 
eS ee ee ee ee ee a 


SRS5 


ts ee 
ae 


% bESRS 
BR RRSSBREESESS 


10 


BEE 


1 
12% By 12% - 
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REFINERY anp CRUDE PRICES 


Quotations on refined products are for interstate 
or export movement unless otherwise noted. 



























































































































1, Red Neutral: ; 
1 Bh ovo vis., 4¥p-6 color «son age ene 90% 10% 00% 10% > 08% 10% 
h 300 vis., ea rere ces e es akees 10 10% (11 10% .11 
net B00 vis, 434-5 color .... 2.22.22... eee ee. 12 13% 12% 18% 12% 118% 
600 vis. 6% plus color ...............-. 13% .14%4 134 144% 13% as? 
10) 700 vis., Ga PRD. QUEER Fo ois vince rccewiael. 14% 15% £.14% .15% 14%, 15% 
pean: 
se Note—Bright stocks are not manufactured commercially on the Pacific Coast. 
1% NEW YORK (BAYONNE) EXPORT PRICES 
Noy. 10 Nov. 3 Oct. 27 
10 [Gaso., U.S.M., 58-60, 437 e.p., 65 O.N. (min.) .06 in 06% 05% 064% 
p2 Gaso., U.S.M., , 437 e.p., saunigiiaecinei 05% 05 
Kerosene, water white, CE fp: eogis-tyr: ‘ 054% d .05 
02 Wepyel Oil, Bunker “C” ................. 70 70 60 
. +Fuel Oil, Diesel, 28-30, per Se peek. 1.40 1.40 1.30 
50 BGas Oil, 28 gravi “plus 7 Meir eAlk: 04 04 04 
% pale Paraffin i. VRS 10% 10 10 
02% fos pale Paraffin On en ae te OT% O07 OF 
45 990 red Paraffin Oil, tank car .......... 12% 12 12 
250 red Paraffin Oil, ee ean 11% Al Al 
295 red Paraffin Oil, tank _ odihdn Reh « 10 10 10 
200 red Paraffin Oil, tank car ....:..... 09% .09 08% 
Oss Domestic heating oil, min. 32 1 pees tank car .03%4 03 03 
07% [i203 amp. per Ib 02% 02% 02 
‘% #120- vv eS Ok MER EE OLE 7 k d d 
80 8195-127 a.m.p., per Ib. ....0............ 03 08 ‘wot 
) TO ee ng ene ee in i il IA 08% 03814 0334 
SAG GE EE wo nctx w aeinsbturnle 04 d 04 
TUP1ST Bs UU sae ccineig snc dgsioe .04% 04% 0414 
Petrolatum in 1 in carload —_ ~ pound : 
7 Desk QUGG oadseseis . tae eet ds 0 ws rots ‘ie ‘ie 
ed ee ee aa Aas pe ce oe .02 02 .02 
A Maton GUNN S255 6 N25 cca edigve’, Ikan 03 08 03 
OD MONE oben <) epypns © vie bh ae.s css 2 menor .05% 05% 0514 
00%, De whl c: =. ee eo eee 06% 06% if 
ons te QU en ee ae | 07 07 
*Lighterage 5 cents a barrel extra. +Lighterage 6.5 cents a barrel. 
| fuel EW YORK (BAYONNE) REFINERY PRICES 
Nov. 10 Nov. 3 Oct. 27 
600, steam refined cylinder stocks, in bbls. .21  .22 = 2 22 .22Y 
27 eee ee oe ee 22% .23 23% .24 24 (24% 
04%, 99650, steam refined ................0.005. 24 24% #$=$..25 .25% #£«.25% .26 
04% 9600, Pennsylvania Flash ................ 25 .26 a mn 26% .27 
07% = a SE oa a tla See ange ners 28 # .29 a i 30% 31 
06% WEEE Sh vas tesco conan: seceracne 24 8 .24 25 .26 251% .26 
08% bony RD ae ae es oGae airaite +. 6-2 .23 = 24 2 24% .25 
SY Light 140-150 Bright Stocks ............ = = 36 35% .36 
.07% BDark 140-150 Bright Stocks ............ 35 34% .35 
10 LOS ANGELES EXPORT PRICES 
09% Nov. 10 Nov. 3 Oct. 27 
tts Kerosene, water white .................. 04%, . rrtrs 04 = 04 
10% U. 8. Motor gasoline, 53-55, 437 e.p. ..... 04% 04% 044% 04% 14% 04% 
10. 58-60, 400 endpoint gasoline ............. 04% .05 04%, .05 04%, 0514 
12 CRUDE OIL PRICES 
—- — AND EAST TEXAS PANHANDLE 
06 INTRA Gray County, Wheeler County and Car- 
05 East Texas (Nov. 2, 1931)t ......:... $ .83 pm My wrt tn Counties. See gravity table 
99 orsicana heavy (Nov. 2, 1931)* ... 49 
“oO Other fields............... See gravity ‘table WEST TEXAS 
aa y= an and Westbrook..Same as North Texas 
tPosted by Panola Pipe Line Co., Mag- cn, aon Crockett, Howard, Glass- 
olia Petroleum Co., Tidal Refining Co., Sin- cock, Ector, Winkler and Pecos Coun- 
19 lair Refining Co., Gulf Pipe Line Co., Atlas die ON SRE peer, 5 Se oie RS «ee .$ .50 
Pipe Line Co, *Magnolia Petroleum Co. Lea County, N. Mex.t .. ..... Pods 2a ae 
OL ve Toborg, Pecos County, Aug. 25, 1931¢.. .25 
Jeanie ot ee Agency *The Texas Company, November 2, 1931; 
(Effective November 1, 1931) Magnolia Petroleum Co., Humble Oil & Re- 
06Y Pennsylvania Grade Oil in Nationa! fining Co., Gulf Pipe Line Co., same day. 
VOR} Transit Lines Sa Field) (Oct. tShell Petroleum Corp. tHumble Oil & Re- 
05% 15, 1931) PP Pere Pere + $2.00 fining Co., The Texas Company, November 
Pennsylvania Grade Oil in Southwest 2, 1931. 
17% Reger gE yy ss ee _ ° a oe — -70 a 
19 enna Grade in Eureka Pipe Line GULF COAST 
. Lines (West Virginia) .........+- i -60 Grade A and Grade B classifications 
26 Penna Grade Oil in Buckeye Pipe Line discontinued by leading buyers ..... 
. He Lines (Sept. 4, 1981) .......0-2.0000s 1.50 * lk err 
14%) [foomins Grade Ol in Buckeye Pipe Line sleet tk oii a men: $165 
18%, poet line (Nov. 9, 1981) ......... =... 88 | Tockport, La. (Aug. 27, 1981t........ 
< gland Grade Oil in Cumberland Pipe J .See Gulf Coast gravity table 
18 Lines (Kentucky) (Jan. 10, 1931).... .60 Refugio light. Goede taseseas See gravity table 
.23% FB" syne district Oil in Cumberland Pipe Refugio heavy (Nov. 2, 1931)¢ ........ 16 
| Lines (April 28, 1931) .............. 1.17 | Markham (Nov. 2, 1931)§ .......---... 67 
OT Tide Water Pipe Co. High Island (Nov. 2, 1931)f.... 65 
(Effective November 1, 1931) mae 
BraGford, PA, o.<dh itive me wsece oes ps 2.00 *Gulf Refining Co. ¢Vacuum. Oil Co. 
Wegany, Mee bicnwiescnts coeds coves 2.00 tHumble Oil & Refining. §The Texas 
Pure Oli Company. {Gulf Pipe Line Co. 
(Effective September 12, 1931) 
shin Croakk, We. We sits vic cee cv cows $1.60 NORTH LOUISIANA AND ARKANSAS 
Sradford Hollow, W. Va. .... - 1.60 Smackover, Ark, (all grades) (Nov. 4, 
‘lly's Creek, 5 hs, WE ahaa 1.60 SOGGD: ar 5cde 0d .2o <b 7a eh aa 
renney a Ettective October 8, 1981) oT eS cheat 7 
yl Grade Oil in National Transit Urania, La. (Nov. 2, 1981) ...........: “60 
Calion, Ark. (Aug. 22, 1931)........... 52 
A S CGHOUES SC o lak cdececdccesdeube 1.95 East a Dorado, _= (Nov. 4, 1931)... 155 
des Cochran, Franklin, Hamilton and Stephens, Ark., below 29° (August 24, 
recplittle districts, $2.96 1931) ...... ap AD eo AS pening hE Al 
.Icluaes itasviie’ divivit. recy Mrneas, deky 9. nae srs, (Avene 
eludes Turkey and * Widioute ei oe Other fields............... See gravity table 
AN Rnd a Ae iach bata ited , Note—Smackover, all grades, Standard Oil 
pee ane a — Creek and Porkey cry Co. of ‘Louisiana, The Texas Company, Gulf 
Rote Rina a ink ae, ew | SMR > MEL Bar cin 
Sarbon, Dipner, Bredin, McJunkin, Jame- | Tei o°Ry wy i, Hunt, Inc, and Louisiana 
ond een 2 o> at ek 8 Refining Co; Calton by Gult Refining 
Price de’ ne haul | ©; East Dorado by ning Co 
© plant com” ee ee (Continued on Stee 126) 


























CRUDE OIL GRAVITY TABLE 


° é 2 

& & bet - 

* * & E 

2 2 3 3 4 
a & & : @ 2 
- - S o = oe 
ne FS @ @ the 
a £ $e = 3 5a % ea 3c 
as as ® 9 aa @ ns og 
$c a g o 1a ofa Oo ad oO. 
cs te s se # = 45 
% aac So CI = a0 3 oe Sk 
“Oo ZO 3) © Ome nQ ZAG ov 
1 2 3 4 6 6 7 8 

Below 25 degrees ...... on “nn sea daen nam owre ial $.70 
25-25.9 degrees ......... ‘are jes one tee ee . “ey 71 
26-26.9 degrees .............. Sas - ie% nite oes ae iets -72 
oe kee eet , ‘ ane eon bee ite -73 
28-28.9 degrees .............. ~. wen — ee pata ary aah 74 
Below 29 degrees ........... $.61 $.61 $.61 ose ee $.61 $.61 eos 
29-29.9 degrees .............. .63 63 .63 — os -63 -63 -75 
30-30.9 degrees .............- 65 -65 -65 em ‘ -65 -65 -76 
=e -67 .67 -67 ‘nce / .67 -67 ms | 
SE GD occ cccccccsecs .69 -69 -69 ia abe .69 -69 .78 
ll. -71 mS oS8 v0.8 ons -71 71 .79 
34-34.9 degrees .............. 73 -73 73 $.61 $.56 .73 73 -80 
35-35.9 degrees .............. 75 .75 75 -63 .58 76 75 -81 
36-36.9 degrees .............. -77 .77 .77 .65 .60 ms 17 .82 
ST<BT.D GOSTCes .. 2. ccc cccees -79 -%9 79 -67 -62 -79 .79 .83 
Been GOONOGR 2. cccc cr cecccs 81 -81 -81 .69 .64 .79 ~79 .84 
39-39.9 degrees .............. .83 .83 .83 my | . 66 79 .79 . 85 
40 degrees and over ......... 85 . 85 85 -73 .68 79 .79 . 86 


The Magnolia Petroleum Co., which pays a flat price in every field in which it pur- 
chases oil, posted the following price notice: “Effective November 2, 1931, at 7 a.m, and 
until further notice our prices on crude oil will be as follows at the wells: North and 
North Central Texas, which includes only Burkburnett, Archer, Stephens, Henrietta, Electra, 
Comanche and Olden, 83 cents; Central Texas, which includes only Mexia, Wortham, Corsi- 
cana light, Panola County and Lytton Springs, 79 cents; East Texas district, 83 cents; West 
Texas, which includes Winkler, Crane, Upton, Howard, Glasscock and Mitchell Counties, 50 
cents; Panhandle district of Texas: Gray County, 73 cents; Carson and Hutchinson Counties, 
66 cents; Southwest Texas: Mirando, 75 cents; Darst Creek, 60 cents; Corsicana heavy and 
Luling, 49 cents. Oklahoma: Cushing, Yale, Oklahoma City, Morrison, Wewoka, Seminole, 
83 cents; Cement, Duncan and Walters, 75 cents; Hewitt and Graham, 67 cents; Healdton, 
52 cents. 

The Magnolia Petroleum Co. made the following announcement applying to North 
Louisiana and Arkansas: ‘Effective November 4, 1931, at 7 a.m., and until further notice 
our prices on crude oil in the States of Louisiana and Arkansas will be as follows per barrel 
at the wells: Louisiana—Bull Bayou, 83 cents; Haynesville, 65 cents; Pine Island, 73 cents; 
Cotton Valley, 61 cents. Arkansas—El Dorado, 63 cents; Rainbow, 63 cents; El Dorado East 
Field, 55 cents; Smackover, 55 cents. 

The White Eagle Oil Corp., effective November 2, posted the following prices in Kansas: 
Group 1—Eastborough, Wright, Robbins, Greenwich, Lorena and North Greenwood Pools, 
85 cents; Group 2—Eastman, Fox-Bush and Keighly, 83 cents; Group 3—Smock, Sluss, Leon- 
Weaver, Pea! ody and Rock, 81 cents; Group 3A—Ritz-Canton, 79 cents; Group 4—Urschell, 
Florence, Elbing, Nuttle-Koogler, 77 cents; Augusta, 77 cents; Group 5—Gelwick, 61 cents. 

Column 1—Led by Continental Oil Co., effective November 2, and adopted by other 
purchasers on same day, excepting that the Carter Oil Co., Gypsy Oil Co. and Pure Oil Co. 
started their schedule at below 25 degrees, 53 cents; 25 degrees, 55 cents, with 2 cents added 
for each degree upward to 40 degrees and above at 85 cents. 

Column 2—Led by Continental Oil Co., effective November 2, and followed on same day 
by other purchasers. 

Column 3—Led by Humble Oil & Refining Co., effective November 2. 

Column 4—Led by The Texas Company, November 2, followed by Humble Oil & Refin- 
ing Co., Gulf Pipe Line Co, and H. F. Wilcox Oil & Gas Co. same day. 

Column 5—Led by The Texas Company, November 2, followed on same day by Humble 
Oil & Refining Co. and Gulf Pipe Line Co. 

Column 6—Mid West Refining Co., November 2. 

Column 7—Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana, November 4, 1931; The Texas Company 
Refining Co. and Louisiana Oil Refining Co. same day. 

Column 8—Led by The Texas Company, followed on same day by Humble Oil & Refin- 
ing Co., Vacuum Oil Co., Gulf Pipe Line Co. and Sun Oil Co., but two last named companies’ 
schedules stop at 35 degrees and above at 81 cents, and the Sinclair Refining Co., but latter 
company’s schedule stops at 31 degrees and above at 71 cents. 


CALIFORNIA CRUDE OIL PRICES 
STANDARD OIL CO. OF CALIFORNIA 
For its current purchases of crude oil at the well (unless otherwise specified) the 
allowable crude oil produced in accordance with allocations made by the California State- 
wide Curtailment Committee. All gravities above those quoted take highest price offered 
in that field. Effective June 19, 1931, at 7 a.m. 


, Guit 


sg a & 
te es 
& £ 25 
2 a a a & « 
- e = 8. 
= gn 2 3 i © s = , a as 2 
a ) $8 %& s- $ = = f£ esr §& 
; ee S Ce ae Re a oe eat te | Se 
: a eae eee Fe OD ee 
8 a az mM A Sd Pa fe o o fam 4A 
Cae 3. 0 $06: 90:08: 6.66 0:60..:46.66 0:08-6:68. 0.05 -... §.55 9.85 
es a. ae. a ee a Sit oe 
16-16.9 o. 6. 6) Chis es 4M eet 
TIED hance if i et age ee Se eee eo ee oe 
oS eee iy Wee We ee MY, =: OB OE MRE E4N.) HB 
ch ee ct nS Ly ene: OR i OR |) a) 488 hi ae 
20-20.9 A. cee), cease OR) ch (0B 2 OR AKER. | cals . OR 
Sb-489 .3.... a ee ee es OU 8. 08 ae 65 BT 
rt.) ee OPE Re a Ser ae ae) a ee cae 
a Oates Be Wis anh ER cy» 80..7) 08° 1.9) . 8B Yt. "68.60 
24-24.9 a ae’ * Veloee eee Ya oe, Cara; mea) a | ee | Ge 
96-86.9 ........ Ss ced st, ie BOOT Oe COREE TO Be. ea + 00 
26-26.9 ..... , at ae er eicret wi Dees SCR EB EB 
7-87.89 ....... 7%. .%. .%6 -78 19650) OB BO 5 
28-28.9 ....... ee 5 -80 566. 4908... OR: . 208 
29-29.9 ....... 79 3 + ee ee | ae 
ae .81 719 «69576 «TB 
oe oS ee ah refs .78 yee 
TS” apap : .80 
rl. iseepaigh ss : ‘83 
Sena. 35's .85 
$5-835.9 ....... .87 


Standard Oil Co. ‘of California prices in other fields: 
5 cents per barrel for all grades (14° to 25.9°). 
Coalinga—55 cents for all grades from 14° to 24-24.9°; 57 cents for 25 gravity. 
Newhall, McKittrick and Kern River—56 cents for all grades (14° to 19.9°). 
Montebello—¢5 cents for all grades (14° to 25.9°). 
Whittier and LaHabra—66 cents for all grades (14° to 22.9°). 
f.o.b. ship—33° to 33.9°, 419 cents; 34° to 34.9°, 
84 cents; 36° and above, 87- cents. - 
Del Rey—Prices subject to field gathering charge of 5 cents per barrel—19° to 
19.9°, 66 cents; 20° to 20.9°, 65 cents; 21° to 21.9°, 66 cents; 22° to 22:9*%, 67 cents; 23° to 
22.9°, 68 cents; 24° to 24.9°, 


81 cents; 35° to 35.9°, 


67 cents; 25° and above, 68 cents. 
(Continued on Page 134) 
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TANK WAGON MARKETS 








Tank wagon quotations for gasoline and kerosene in United 
States as furnished by the larger marketing concerns Nov. 10 





ALL TANK WAGON AND SERVICE STATION QUOTATIONS INCLUDE TAXES 


STANDARD OIL CO. (INDIANA) 
-———Gasoline—_—__,. Kero. 
Tank Service Inci’ds tank 
wagon station tax of wagon 
1 1 0 


Chicago coe 8000 6. 3. 9.0 
Decatur, Ill. .. 15.4 16.4 3.0 9.0 
E. St. Louis 14.7 14.7 3.0 8.2 
Joliet .... 15.4 16.4 3.0 9.0 
Peoria «++ 16.4 15.4 3.0 9.0 
Quincy ........ 15.2 15.2 3.0 8.8 
Davenport, Ia.. 15.5 13.5 3.0 9.3 
Des Moines ... 14.4 14.4 3.0 8.0 
Keokuk ....... 15.6 15.5 3.0 6.3 
Sioux City .... 15.1 16.1 3.0 8.9 
Duluth, Minn. . 16.5 16.5 3.0 9.9 
Mankato ...... 16.1 16.1 3.0 8.9 
Minneapolis ... 14.4 14.4 3.0 9.9 
La Cross, Wis. 17.2 17.2 4.0 10.49 
Milwaukee .... 16.1 16.1 4.0 8.9 
Madison ...... 16.3 16.3 4.0 9.1 
Detroit, Mich. . 14.5 14.5 3.0 10.7 
Grand Rapids . 15.7 16.7 3.0 10.6 
Saginaw coco 26.9 15.9 3.0 10.8 
Evansville, Ind. 16.1 16.1 4.0 9.9 
Indianapolis .. 16.3 16.3 4.0 10.1 
South Bend ... 16.4 16.4 4.0 8.0 
Fargo, N. D. .. 17.9 17.9 3.0 11.9 
Huron, 8. D. .. 17.3 17.3 4.0 10.7 
Sioux Falls ... 16.8 16.8 4.0 10.4 
EC. Ma .... 4.9 14.9 3.0 7.6 
Springfield* ... 14.9 14.9 3.0 8.5 
St. Louis*® .... 13.4 13.4 2.5 8.3 
St. Joseph .... 12.4 10.4 3.0 7.5 
Wichita, Kans. 13.8 13.8 3.0 7.8 
Bartlesville, Ok. 14.0 17.0 5.0 7.0 


*State tax 2 cents, remainder city tax. 

A third grade of gasoline, “Stanolind 
Blue,” is sold at all major points at a 
price 1% cents or more below the price on 
the regular grade. 

Effective November 4—New dump discount 
applicable on all grades of gasoline sold 
from tank wagon. Any tank wagon customer 
buying 25 gallons or more at one time will 
be given 1-cent discount per gallon off tank 
wagon price at time of delivery. Customers 
not under contract receive no other dis- 
count. 

Effective April 15—Discounts on Q.D.A. 
on 1,000 gallons or more per month through- 
out territory; Red Crown Ethyl Gasoline, 3 
cents off tank wagon price; Red Crown 
gasoline, 2% cents off tank wagon price; 
Stanolind Blue gasoline, 1 cent off tank 
wagon price. On deliveries of 75,000 gal- 
lons or more each classification allowed 1 
cent additional discount. 

Discounts on resellers authorized agent's 
agreement: Same amounts as above except 
made off service station price instead of 
tank wagon price. 


SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


Magnolia Petroleum Co. 
r——Gasoline__,, Kero. 
Tank Service Incl’ds tank 
wagon station tax of wagon 





Dallas, Tex. .. 13.0 14.0 4.0 .0 
Fort Worth ... 13.0 14.0 4.0 7.0 
Houston ...... 12.0 14.0 4.0 .0 
San Antonio .. 12.0 14.0 4.0 7.0 
El Paso ...... 14.0 16.0 4.0 10.0 
Texarkana .... 12.0 14.0 4.0 8.0 
Muskogee, Ok.. 12.0 14.0 5.0 8.0 
Okla. City .... 18.0 16.0 5.0 7.0 
Tulsa ......+6. 13.0 15.0 5.0 8.0 
Ft. Smith, Ark.*15.5 16.5 5.0 *11.0 
Little Rock ...*16.5 17.5 6.0 *11.0 





One-cent rebate made from posted station 
prices to cash purchasers in Louisiana, Ar- 
kansas and Tennessee. 

*Less 2 cents to dealers. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN DISTRICT 


Continental Oil Co. 
cm Gasoline. Kero. 





Tank Service Incl’ds tank 

wagon station tax of wagon 
Denver, Colo. .. 14.0 17 4.0 12.5 
Pueblo ........ 12.0 15.0 4.0 12.0 
Grand Jctn. ... 18.0 21.0 4.0 14.5 
Casper, Wyo. 15.0 18.0 4.0 10.0 
Cheyenne ..... 15.0 16.0 4.0 11.5 
Butte, Mont. .. 18.0 21.0 5.0 16.0 
Billings .,..... 20.0 23.0 5.0 14.5 
Great Falls ... 21.0 23.0 5.0 16.0 
Helena ...... 21.0 23.0 5.0 16.0 
Salt Lake, Utah 2s 20.6 4.0 16.0 
Albu’que, N. M. 18.0 21.0 6.0 14.0 
Boise, Idaho .. 30.5 23.6 5.0 18.0 
Twin Falis* .. 20.5 21.0 5.0 18.0 





*2%-cent discount off 
dealers. 
?3-cent discount off tank wagon to dealers. 


tank wagon to 





OHIO 


Standard Oil Co. (Ohio) 
ca Gasoline. Kero. 
Tank Service Incl’ds tank 
wagon station tax of wagon 


Ohio points ... 15.0 16.0 4.0 912.0 


Dealers and commercial accounts 2 cents 
under tank wagon. 
*Service station price 13 cents, 


NEBRASKA 


Standard Oil Co. (Nebraska) 
c———Gasoline_—_, Kero. 





Tank Service Inci’'ds tank 

wagon station taxof wagon 

Gumia 162-4 -< Bee 15.9 4.0 9.26 
McCook ...... 17.0 17.0 4.0 7.6 
Norfolk ....... 16.75 17.75 4.0 9.76 
BM. Piatte ..5.. 17.75 18.75 4.0 10.50 
Scottsbluff ,.... 17.0 17.0 4.0 9.0 
Note—Dealers’ discount allowed as fol- 
lows: Red Crown Ethyl, 3 cents off station 


price; Red Crown, 2% cents off normal serv- 
ice station price; Nebraska Blue (third 
grade), 1 cent off normal service station 
price. 





PACIFIC COAST TERRITORY 


——Gasoline———_,, Kero. 
Wh'ls’e Retail* Incl’ds tank 


price price taxof wagon 
Fresno... -- 19.5 16.5 3.0 17.0 
San Francisco - 19.6 16.5 3.0 15.5 
Los Angeles .. 19.0 16.0 3.0 15.5 
Reno, Nev. .... 23.5 20.5 4.0 19.0 
Portland, Ore. . 21.0 18.0 4.0 16.5 
Seattle, Wash. . 22.0 19.0 5.0 16.5 
Tacoma ....... 22.0 19.0 5.0 16.5 
Spokane ...... 25.5 22.5 5.0 20.5 
Phoenix, Ariz. . 15.5 16.0 5.0 20.0 





Above prices are at company’s plant or 
depots as company does not operate sta- 
tions. A 6-cent per gallon discount is given 
dealers and customers taking tank wagon 
lots except in Phoenix where the discount 
is 3 cents plus a 2-cent special temporary 
discount subject to withdrawal at any time. 

*Retail prices posted by Standard Sta- 
tions, Inc., a subeidiary. 


PENNSYLVANIA-DELAWARE AND 
PART OF NEW ENGLAND 


Atlantic Refining Co. 








— Gasolin ~ Kero. 

Tank Service Incl’ds tank 

wagon station tax of wagon 
Pittsburgh, Pa..*11.0 *12.0 eee 11.0 
Philadelphia ..*10.0 *11.0 o@e 11.0 
Scranton ......%10.0 *11.0 eee 11.0 
Allentown ..... *10.0 *11.0 eee 11.0 
Altoona ....... *11.0 *12.0 oes 11.0 
Erie ..... -+-*11.0 *12.0 oo 11.0 
Dover, Del. soe" $6.8 15.0 3.0 11.0 
Wilmington ... 14.0 15.0 3.0 11.0 
Springfd, Mass. 13.0 14.0 3.0 10.0 
Worcester ..... 14.3 15.3 3.0 10.0 
Wastes .é.ccess 13.5 14.5 3.0 10.0 
Providence, R.I. 11.3 13.1 2.0 10.0 
Hartford, Conn. 13.0 14.0 2.0 10.0 
New Haven ... 14.6 15.6 2.0 10.0 





*Does not include tax of 3 cents in Penn- 
sylvania. Pennsylvania tax is collected by 
the dealer and paid by him direct to the 
State. The above prices are subject to dis- 
counts to the dealers and to commercial ac- 
counts under contract for one year in ac- 
cordance with Code of Ethics. 


CENTRAL SOUTH DISTRICT 


Standard Oll Co. (Louisiana) 
-Gasoli ~ Kero, 
Tank Service Inci’ds tank 
wagon station tax of wagon 
1 








N. Orleans, La. 14 6 45 60 12.0 
Baton Rouge .. 16.5 17.0 5.0 12.0 
Alexandriat ... 17.0 17.0 6.0 12.0 
Lafayette* .... 17.5 18.0 6.0 12.0 
Lake Charles* .15.5 15 5 6.0 12.0 
Shreveport ....16.5 17.0 5.0 12.0 
Knoxville, Tenn. 20.0 20.5 6.0 13.6 
Memphis ...... 17.0 17.0 6.0 10.0 
Chattanooga .. 19.5 20.0 6.0 12.0 
Nashville ...... 19.0 19.5 6.0 12.6 
Bristol .... 19.5 20.0 6.0 14.0 

5 0 6.0 -0 


Lt. Rock, Ark.. 17. 





*Includes city tax of 1 cent. 
kerosene prices include l-cent state tax. 
New Orleans kerosene price also includes 
l-cent city tax. 

tGasoline price at Alexandria includes 1- 
cent tax in parish of Rapides. 

Two-cent discount off gasoline and kero- 
sene tank wagon price to dealer and coni- 
mercial accounts. 


NEW YORK AND PART OF NEW 
ENGLAND DISTRICT 


Standard Oil Co. (New York) 
c—— Gasoline. Kero. 
Tank Service Incl’ds tank 

station tax of wagon 


Louisiana 





Albany, N. Y. . 16.6 17. 2.0 15.6 
New York® .«. 15.3 15.3 2.0 14.3 
Buffalo ....... 15.8 15.8 2.0 14.8 
Rochester +» 16.0 16.0 2.0 14.0 
Syracuse ...... 16.8 16.8 2.0 14.8 
Boston, Mass . 16.5 16.5 3.0 13.5 
Augusta, Me 18.8 18.8 4.0 14.8 
Manch’tr, N. H. 18.4 18.4 4.0 14.0 
Burlington, Vt. 19.3 19.3 4.0 15.3 





*Prices in steel barrels. 





ATLANTIC COAST DISTRICT 


Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 
r—— Gasoline, Kero. 





Tank Service Incl’ds tank 

wagon station tax of wagon 

Atl’tic City, N.J. 14.7 15.7 3.0 11.6 
Newark ....... 13.7 14.7 3.0 10.5 
Annapolis, Md.. 15.2 16.2 4.0 11.0 
Baltimore .... 14.4 15.4 4.0 8.5 
Cumberland ... 16.2 17.2 4.0 12.0 
Wash’ton, D. C. 12.9 13.9 2.0 10.7 
Danville, Va. . 17.0 18.0 5.0 11.8 
Werte oss. de. 15.5 16.5 5.0 10.3 
Petersburg .... 16.5 17.5 6.0 11.3 
Richmond .... 15.9 14.9 5.0 10.7 
Roanoke ...... 17.2 18.2 5.0 12.0 
Charles’n, W.Va a. 15.7 16.7 4.0 11.5 
Keyser ....... 16.3 17.3 4.0 12.1 
Parkersburg .. 14.4 15.4 4.0 10.2 
Wheeling ..... 15.6 16.6 4.0 11.4 
Charlotte, N. C. 18 5 19.5 6.0 10.7 
|, ie 18.8 19.8 6.0 12.6 
Mount Airy ... 18.7 19.7 6.0 12.5 
Raleigh ....... 18.4 19.4 6.0 12.2 
Salisbury ..... 18.7 Al 6.0 12.5 
Charleston, 8.c. 16.5 17.5 6.0 10.2 
Columbia ..... 18.4 19.4 6.0 12.2 
Spartanburg .. 18.7 19.7 6.0 12.5 
Two cents per gallon discount off retail 


tank wagon price of gasoline to dealers ex- 
cept Washington, D. C., and State of Mary- 
land and New Jersey, where discount is 3 








cents. 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT 
Standard Oil Co. (Kentucky) 

cc Gasoline————__, Kero. 
Tank Service Incli’ds tank 
wagon station tax of wagon 
Atlanta, Ga. .. 17.5 17. 6.0 12.5 
Augusta ...... 19.0 20.0 6.0 14.0 
MERCER cccccces 19.0 19.0 6.0 12.0 
Savannah ..... 17.0 17.0 6.0 12.0 
Birm’ham, Ala. 15.5 15.5 6.0 13.0 
Mobile ....... 17.5 17.5 5.0 10.0 
Montgomery .. 20.0 20.0 6.0 13.5 
Jackson ...... 16.0 16.0 5.5 11.5 
Jack’ville, Fla.. 19.0 19.0 7.0 120 
| ree 19.0 20.0 7.0 13.0 
Pensacola ..... 20.0 21.0 7.0 13.0 
Tampa ....... 19.0 19 0 7.0 12 0 
Lexington, Ky.. 17.0 18.0 5.0 12.0 
Covington ..... 17.0 18.0 5.0 11.0 
Louisville ..... 15.0 16.0 5.0 10.0 
re 18.0 19.0 5.0 15.0 
A third grade “Kyso Green,’ is sold at 


a price generally 2 cents below the price 
on the regular grade. 

In addition to the state tax of 4 cents on 
gasoline, Montgomery has city and county 
tax of 2 cents on gasoline and one-half cent 
on kerosene. Kerosene prices in Georgia in- 
clude l-cent tax. In Florida, an inspection 
fee of 0.125 cent; in Alabama, an inspection 
fee of one-half cent on kerosene and one- 
fourth cent on gasoline. To Pensacola, Mont- 
gomery and Birmingham state taxes add 1- 
cent levy tax. To Gulfport state tax add 
Privilege tax of 2 cents. To Mobile state 
tax add i-cent city tax and 2% cents coun- 
ty tax. 

Effective April 2 price to dealers 2 cents 
under posted tank wagon price. 





NAPHTHA 
Tank Tank 
wagon car 
rh Ce: oncwiceees cca wees 11.7 6.0 
Wales MONOD 0 0ccccegceesese 13.7 7.6 
Cleaners’ naphtha ............ 15.2 9.0 
ED bata eV seth Sch a gtdkdeevece 15.2 9.0 





Tank wagon prices f.o.b. Chicago 
Whiting, effective Nov. 6. 


STANOLIND FURNACE OIL IN CHICAGO 
Effective July 1, prices f.o.b. Chicago, 


tank wagon prices: 1 to 99 gallons, 8 cents; 
100 gallons or more, 6 cents. 
Stanolex Fuel 


and 








Effective May 9%, f.0.b. Chicago, tank 
Wagon prices: 1 to 199 gallons, 7 cents; 200 
gallons or more, 6 cents. Sinclair met this 
by bringing down the price of its No. 3. 

Fuel Oils 


Chicago tank wagon prices (in lots of 
400 gallons and over): 38-40 straw distil- 
late, 6 cents; 32-36 gas oil (light zero), 6.5 
cents; 32-36 gas oil (industrial), 6.25 cents; 
28-30 zero fuel oil, 5 cents; 24-26 fuel oil. 
4.25 cents; 18-22 fuel oil, 3.75 cents. 


TANK WAGON CHANGES 








- 

Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana reduced 
the gasoline tank wagon and service sta- 
tion prices in Lake Charles, La., to 14.5 
cents October 30. On November 5 the 
gasoline tank wagon and service station 
prices were advanced throughout Tennes- 

(Continued on. Page 127) 
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CRUDE OIL PRICE CHANGES 


Effective November 9 the Stoll Oil Ry. 
fining Co. increased the price of Har 
County, Kentucky, crude oil 15 cents pe 

(Continued on Page 136) 


CRUDE OIL PRICES 


(Continued from Page 125) 
and Magnolia Petroleum Co.; Stephens, Ar,, 
by Louisiana Oil Refining | Co, and Atlantic 
Oil Producing Co. 


SOUTH CENTRAL AND SOUTHWEST 
TEXAS 





Darst Creek (Nov. 2, 1931)¢ .......... 3 60 
Eabing (ilev. 8, 2902) F ooo esecess.. AY 
Mirando (Nov. 2,-1931)f .............. 1% 
Pettus (Nov. 2, 1931)* .........80% oo 
Salt Flat (Nov. 2, 1931) ~.....i+..... 6 
Thrall§ ....-ceceeeeee 


Lytton Springs (Lockhart). see. gravity ‘table 

SEE 0 6 od0icw 000s netecesoces. 
Same as Mid- Continent gravity scale 
up to and including 38-38.9°. 

FR ere 
Same as Mid-Continent gravity” scale 
up to and including 38-38.9°. 





tThe Texas Company. *Humble Oi) ¢ 
Refining Co. tMagnolia Petroleum (Co, 
§Thrall prices same as North Central Texas 
less 19% cents per cwt. freight, {Grayburg 
Oil & Refining Co., Pioneer Oil & Refining 
Co. and Texas Petroleum Products. {Pio- 
neer Oil & Refining Co. 





ROCKY MOUNTAIN STATES 
Ohio Oil Co.-Midwest Refining Co. 


Iles, light (Aug. 24, 1931) ............ $ .75 
Tles, heavy (Aug. 24, 1931) ....... - 53 
Fort Collina (Nov. 3, 1931) ............ 7 
Florence (Nov. 2, 1931) .......... .65 
Wellington (Nov. 3, 1931) .......... 61 
Dutton Creek (Nov. 3, 1931) -.......... 15 
Rock Creek, Wyo. (Nov. 3, 1931) ..... 85 
Frannie, light (Nov. 3, 1931) ........ 61 
Frannie, heavy (Nov. 3, 1931) ........ 51 
Salt Creek...... Mid-Continent gravity table 
Big Muddy (Nov. 8, 1981) ............ -83 
Grass Creek (Nov. 3, 1931) ........... 1.05 
mes See. Chev. D BOSE)... cesnves.. 1.05 
Lance Creek (Aug. 24, 1931) .......... 1.05 
Poison Spider (Mar. 6, 1931) .....-.. 70 
Notches (Mar. 14, 1927) ....: Sep s-oo -. 
Hudson (June 2, 1931) ............ oo. 
meamGer Ciier, 6, IGBE) ..cccccrccce a |) 
Rex Lake (Feb. 22, 1930) ......,..... 1.10 
Ganges (Ape. 86, 1088) ...205.008.5... 98 
Lost Soldier (Nov. 3,.1931) ........... 69 
Hamilton Dome (Nov. 3, 1931) ........ 45 
Greybull (Nov. 8, 1981) .......:5... -. 1.05 
Cat Creek (Nov. 3, 1981) ............ 1.05 
Wemmere <itev, &, 3068) ......ckbceedecsc. 90 
Sunburst, Mont. (Nov. 3, 1931) ....... 1.00 
Hogback, N. Mex. (Aug. 24,.1931) ..... .80 
Lea County, N. Mex. (Nov. 3, 1931) -50 
SE, M, B rdek header vcs teh ec's 1.55 
Red Coulee, Alberta ............... 1,55 
Dry Creek, Mont. (Aug. 24, 1931) ..... 1.00 
Maljamar (Aug. 22, 1931) ....... mene ae 
Artesia-Jackson (Nov. 3, 1931) ....... 50 





Note—Salt Creek, Cat Creek, Dry Creek, 
Dallas-Derby, Hudson, Greybull and Hog- 
back posted by Midwest Refining Co. and 
remainder by Ohio Oil Co. Both companies 
posted Grass Creek light and Elk Basin, 
Lost Soldier posted by Producers and Re- 
finers Corp. Artesia, Jackson and Maljamar 
posted by Continental Oil Co. Border and 
Red Coulee posted by Imperial Refining Co. 
Lea County posted by Humble Oil & Refin- 
ing Co. Fort Collins, Wellington, Orchard, 
Florence, Rattlesnake and Table Mesa by 
the Continental Oil Co. Osage posted by 
Arro Oil & Refining Co. 





MIDDLE behegeegs STATES 
Ohio Co. 
(Effective etemting 3, 1931) 


OT SR ee Tae 7 phe 1,00 
SiS be veh so hecbaSte. cdb US Soe 1.16 
EE Dd ehS0GKG SSCS Raes EAL? -% 
DN cA00crctnraseas deekedebnadess 60 
NID, idee Ec db Chg we'deldSedecie ce 9% 
Ma, 7: coccctoce vedvils .. Shut fa 
Western Kentucky ........... odeseece 0 
Midland, Mich. (Oct. 9, 1931)* ? ere 55 


er ee 
Same as Stanolind Crude on ‘Pur- 
chasing Co.’s Mid-Centinent gravity scale 
Upper and Lower Traverse Sands, Mich.t 
-Same as Mid-Continent ee | scale 
Somerset, Ky. (Nov. 4, 1981) ......... .8 
Hart County, Ky. (Nov. 1, 1931)§ . . a 





*Posted by Pure Oil Co. ¢Posted by 
Standard of Indiana for boat shipment. 
$Posted by Stoll Refining Co. Somerset, 
Ky., crude purchased by Ashland Refining. 
Ashland, Ky., and delivered through its own 
pipe line, 





MEXICO 
DeP oe5 inti Sas tti iia ¢eabeke o $ .45 
*F.o.b. ship, based on October transac- 


tions and exclusive of production and export 
taxes and bar dues. 


CANADA 

Ontario (Nov. 3, 1931): 
IES his « 6 adnan wnkhessn<aqakee & ° $1.99 
Tn DE concacieedincadivrvakhet aa 

Alberta (Aug. “34, 1931): 

Turner Valley:t 

St 5a ee Fee 2.08 
Crude oil 50 and above ...... seallore.. Se 
EN DEIOD, Sac nadavthensd <r 


Discolored naphtha ........:cceeeceess 28 


*Imperial Oil, Ltd. eg Oil, Ltd 
and Regal Oil & Refining Co, 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


MARKETING IMPROVES 


(Continued from Page 121) 

, reasonable period of time. The code 
committee promoted an educational cam- 

ign, with the result that in a com- 
paratively short time all of the marketers 
in the State seemed very glad to fall into 
line and abandon this expensive and vi- 
cious practice. 


Other States Follow 


From Montana the movement spread to 
the other Rocky Mountain states. The 
various state code committees adopted res- 
olutions to the same general effect, al- 
though each one differs from the others in 
some minor particulars because of the 
divergent views among the members of 
the committees in the different states. At 
the present time I think I am justified in 
saying that the practice of loaning gaso- 
line dispensing equipment has been, for 
all practical purposes, discontinued in all 
of the Rocky Mountain states, with the 
possible exception of New Mexico. There 
a difference of opinion as to whether the 
new rule should apply to “lease and agen- 
cy agreements,” as well as to uncontrolled 
accounts, has delayed the consummation 
of the plan. 

From our experience with this problem 
in the Rocky Mountain states, I am con- 
vinced that the matter can be most ef- 
fectively handled through the various 
state subcommittees rather than by any 
immediate attempt at national action. 
Conditions differ materially in different 
states; and just as the practice itself 
evolved over a period of years at varying 
rates in different localities, so its elimi- 
nation will take some time and progress 
more rapidly in some states than in oth- 
ers. I, personally, cannot conceive, how- 
ever, of any activity in which the various 
state subcommittees can legitimately en- 
gage resulting in more immediate prac- 
tieal benefit to the industry. From the 
standpoint of jobber and manufacturer, 
an immediate and very large saving in 
distribution costs can be obtained; and 
from the standpoint of the retailers and 
resellers generally, they certainly cannot 
be benefited by the continuance of a prac- 
tice which encourages the entry of others 
into their already overcrowded field. 

In as much as it was deemed wholly 
impractical to disturb existing loaned 
equipment, the objection was immediate- 
ly raised that the discontinuance of the 
practice would tend to freeze the com- 
petitive situation in favor of those who 
already had. the lion’s share of the busi- 
ness. This objection was quickly dis- 
sipated by a little analysis. To the ex- 
tent that. any marketer had a valid con- 
tract for the sale of petroleum products, 
the code prohibited inducing a breach of 
that contract; and, if there was no such 
contract, it has been generally under- 
stood, and followed out in practice, that 
a competitor obtaining an account is en- 
titled to purchase at its depreciated value 
any existing loaned equipment then in 
use. Aside from the theoretical complaint 
upon this score, raised at the outset of 
the discussion in each of the states, I am 
not aware of any serious difficulty in 
this respect since the program has gone 
into effect. 

Some of the marketers have been will- 
ing to eliminate the loaning of gasoline 
dispensing equipment, but have reserved 
the right to continue to loan lubricating 
oil and grease dispensing equipment. 
There is some difference of interest in 
this respect between companies engaged 
Primarily in the distribution of lubricat- 
ing oils and those selling both gasoline 
and lubricating oil. In principle, how- 
ever, the loaning of any type of equip- 
ment seems to me to be an unnecessary 
expense assumed by the manufacturer or 
jobber, so long as none of his competi- 
tors is indulging in that practice; and it 
8 One that undoubtedly tends to a ruin- 
ous multiplication of outlets. Perhaps, 
to some, such multiplication of outlets in 
the distribution of lubricating oils may at 
Present not seem undesirable and to of- 
fer some control over substitution and 
adulteration. The ultimate effect is cer- 
tain to be no different. The total lubri- 





eating oil business will not be increased. 
The volume of each outlet will be dimin- 
ished, and the cost of distribution propor- 
tionately increased. 

Discontinue Loaning 

There was originally also some differ- 
ence of opinion as to whether the loaning 
of equipment should be discontinued not 
only to uncontrolled accounts, but also 
under “lease and agency agreements.” The 
argument was made that, when a service 
station or pump location was leased, it 
immediately fell for all practical purposes 
into the same class as an owned outlet, 
and there could be no objection to spend- 
ing money to improve one’s own property. 
This is undoubtedly true when the lease 
is a real estate transaction entirely in- 
dependent of the “agency agreement.” 
Where, however, the “lease and agency 
agreements” are executed simultaneously, 
and the lessor is designated as the agent 
of the lessee to continue to operate the 
property, it has been concluded that, in 
the Rocky Mountain territory at least, 
there should be no distinction between 
loans of equipment, or the free installa- 
tion of such equipment, under a “lease 
and agency agreement” and the ordinary 
uncontrolled account. In fact, it seemed 
absurd to decline to loan equipment to an 
uncontrolled account on a 3-cent retail 
margin, and to loan equipment to an- 
other re-seller who is receiving not only 
the 3 cents as his agent’s commission, but 
in addition thereto a rental of some kind 
for his property. It is true there is not 
the same hazard of having to take the 
equipment out in a short time as in the 
ease of the uncontrolled account, but no 
good reason has presented itself why any 
rental should be paid in the first instance 
for anything except a completely equipped 
station. Furthermore, the reservation of 
the right to continue to loan equipment 
under “lease and agency agreements” or 
controlled accounts created a very definite 
impression in the minds of the smaller 
jobbers that the major companies were 
seéking an advantage. 

While it is difficult to devise any defi- 
nition which will clearly distinguish be- 
tween the “lease and agency” arrange- 
ment—which is primarily a real estate 
transaction—and one which is primarily 
a marketing contract; since, as a prac- 
tical proposition, there is not one in- 
stance in a thousand where, after all the 
circumstances are disclosed and fairly con- 
sidered, the matter is even debatable. We 
appreciate that in other sections of the 
United States, to a much greater extent 
than in the Rocky Mountain region, there 
are “lease” and “agency” arrangements 
where the lease is, in reality, a real es- 
tate transaction and the agency agreement 
is a marketing matter; but, without at- 
tempting to offer any satisfactory defi- 
nition of the difference, the discussion in 
any particular case usually involves the 
shadow of the transaction rather than 
the substance. 


INSTITUTE FINDS 
CONDITIONS BETTER 


(Continued from Page 21) 
October 1, 1930. Also that imports of 
erude oil will show a very material 
decrease. 

Research on Corrosion 

Considerable progress is being made in 
the research work devoted to corrosion 
in the petroleum industry, according to 
reports made and papers presented at 
the meeting here. Dr. Gordon N. Scott, 
the Institute’s research associate at the 
United States Bureau of Standards, made 
an especially comprehensive report, cov- 
ering the installation of test coatings 
under the plan authorized by the Insti- 
tute in which coating manufacturers 
co-operate. He also reported on the 
initial inspection of specimens being 
tested under the plan. 

Doctor Scott, in summarizing his re- 
port, included the following conclusions: 
That enamel coatings without shields or 
reinforcements reduce the anticipated 
average pitting by roughly 50 per cent 
or less; that all fabric reinforced treat- 
ments, excepting one reinforced grease 
coating tested, reduce the anticipated 
average pitting by 80 per cent or more; 
that shields are effective in general, but 
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wood veneer is less effective than strip 
steel or pipe line felts, and that the 
problem of perfect protection is still 
largely one of minimizing the effect of 
soil stress. 

Pipe Line Valves 


Few men in the petroleum industry 
realize the many vexing problems con- 
stantly confronting the different branches 
of the business and the departments of 
the various divisions, all of which, in 
some form or other, are being presented 
to committees meeting here this week as 
part of the Institute’s convention. For 
instance, pipe line men are interested in 
the meeting today scheduled to consider 
the request of railroad companies that 
pipe line companies install gate valves 
on all lines where these lines cross rail- 
road rights of way. As one pipe line 
company official stated: “If we would 
put in such gate valves and did not lock 
them, someone probably would come 
along and close the valve, resulting in 
blowing up the line as the pressure in- 
creased. If the valves were locked, what 
use would they be in case of a railroad 
wreck at that point, for who, under those 
conditions, would have a key to open the 
lock and close the valve?” 

Few men outside the industry realize 
transporting oil by pipe line is different 
from piping water in a city, their concep- 
tion of pipe line transportation being 
that a valve can be closed and the flow 
of oil stopped, without damage to the 
line, just as one closes a water faucet in 
his home. They fail to realize pumps in 
the pumping station would soon build up 
a pressure against a closed valve which 
would wreck the line. 

Work of Committees 

Each of the committees meeting here 
this week is considering its own peculiar 
problems and matters affecting the wel- 
fare of different branches of the business. 
The subjects under discussion cover a 
wide range and include such matters as 
transportation regulations, tank strap- 
ping and gauging standards, fire preven- 
tion in refineries, disposal of refinery 
wastes, uniform methods of oil account- 
ing, freight classification, the code of 
ethics, uniform state gasoline tax laws, 
railroad transpotration, testing methods 
and specifications, public relations, fire 
prevention in marketing, standardization 
of refinery equipment, drilling and pro- 
duction practices, automotive transporta- 
tion in marketing, matters relating to the 
measuring, sampling and testing of crude 
oil; pipe line crossings under railroads, 
and railroad equipment. All these sub- 
jects have been taken up by the different 
committees working on them and are in 
addition to the prepared papers and ad- 
dresses delivered at the open meetings 
being held daily. 

No Czar for Industry 

The 4-year-old subject of a czar for 
the petroleum industry is being men- 
tioned occasionally at this convention 
as at the three preceding, but no action 
will be taken. The feeling is growing 
among oil men that the chances are very 
remote of the petroleum industry ever 
adopting such a procedure for the coun- 
try as a whole. It is felt the plan of a 
state or district arbiter is feasible and 
constructive, but that existing conditions 
and the antitrust laws would so tie the 
hands of a national arbiter as to render 
the position useless. 

Cicero I. Murray, chairman of the oil 
states’ advisory committee, is at the con- 
vention, having called his committee to 
meet here today to formulate plans for 
asking congress to take the necessary 
steps to permit the carrying out of the 
plan of an interstate compact. Colonel 
Murray feels the interstate compact idea, 
if made effective, would result in uniform 
conservation laws and stabilization of 
production for all oil producing areas. 

The advisory committee of the public 
relations department of the Institute 
adopted a resolution for consideration by 
the board of directors recommending that 
the Institute urge each company not now 
so equipped to employ a competent public 
relations man and provide him with the 
means to make his efforts effective. 

Exposition Dates U: 

Discussions among oil men and equip- 
ment manufacturers attending the insti- 
tute indicate that the International Pe- 
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troleum Exposition will not be held next 
spring as originally planned, but that it 
probably will be held next fall if business 
conditions continue to improve. The ques- 
tion will be decided at a meeting to be 
held in Tulsa within the near future. 





TANK WAGON CHANGES 
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see, squthern Louisiana and in Alexan- 
dria, La. In northern Louisiana and 
Arkansas these prices were advanced one- 
half cent. On November 7 the gasoline 
tank wagon and service station prices 
were reduced in New Orleans to 14.5 
cents, 

Standard Oil Co. of Kentucky reduced 

the gasoline tank wagon and service sta- 
tion prices to 1744 cents in Atlanta, Ga., 
October 27. On November 1 the gasoline 
tank wagon and service station prices 
were advanced 1 cent to 20 cents in 
Montgomery, Ala., to equalize the 1-cent 
county tax which became effective on 
that date. On the same date the Missis- 
Sippi state tax was advanced one-half 
cent to 5% cents and a corresponding ad- 
vance was posted in the gasoline tank 
wagon and service station prices in Jack- 
son and Vicksburg, which on that date 
were posted at 16 cents each in Jackson 
and 15 cents each in Vicksburg. 
F Continental Oil Co. advanced the gaso- 
line tank wagon and service station prices 
throughout Wyoming, Montana, Colorado 
and New Mexico November 7, with Den- 
ver and Pueblo excepted. 

Standard Oil Co. of Indiana advanced 
the gasoline tank wagon and service sta- 
tion prices 1 cent November 6 through- 
out its marketing territory. On the same 
date the tank wagon price on each grade 
of special naphthas was increased 1 cent. 

Standard Oil Co. of Nebraska advanced 
the gasoline tank wagon and service sta- 
tion prices 1 cent November 7 through- 
out Nebraska. 

Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey re- 
duced the gasoline service station price 
to 14.9 cents in Richmond, Va. 

Atlantic Refining Co. advanced the 
gasoline service station price in Phila- 
delphia to 11 cents November 9. 

Magnolia Petroleum Co. advanced the 
gasoline tankwagon and station prices 
1 cent throughout Oklahoma November 
4. On November 5 an advance of one- 
half cent was posted in these prices 
throughout Arkansas and Louisiana, 
and on November 7 an advance of 1 cent 
was posted in these prices throughout 
Texas. 

Standard Oil Co. of Ohio advanced the 
gasoline tankwagon and station prices 1 
cent November 7 in Ohio. 

Continental Oil Co. increased the 
dealer allowance to 3% cents per gallon 
in Twin Falls, Idaho, on November 6. 
This discount is taken off the tankwagon 
price at time of delivery. 

Standard Oil Co. (Kentucky) ad- 
vanced gasoline tankwagon and station 
prices in Jacksonville and Tampa, Fla., 
to 19 cents each October 28. On the 
same date these prices were advanced to 
19 cents and 20 cents in Miami, Fla. 
On November 1 the gasoline tankwagon 
and station prices were posted as follows 
in the respective marketing centers: 
Covington, Ky., 17 cents and 18 cents; 
Lexington, Ky., 16 cents and 17 cents; 
Jacksonville, Fla., 19 cents each; Miami, 
Fla., 19 cents and 20 cents, and in 
Tampa, Fla., 19 cents each. 





W. H. MYERS DIES 


OIL CITY, Pa., Nov. 9.—William 
Henderson Myers, 84, widely known as 
an oil well driller through the petroleum 
fields of Pennsylvania, West Virginia 
and Oklahoma, died at the home of his 
son, Titusville, after an illness of a 
week. Nineteen years ago he moved to 
Oklahoma, returning to this city two 
years ago. 





DEATH OF T. A. NEILL 
OIL CITY, Pa., 





Nov. 7.— Thomas 


Alexander Neill, 73, for many years gen- 
eral superintendent of the West Virginia 
district for the South Penn Oil Co., died 
in the Oil City hospital Tuesday after 
an extended illness. 
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PURE HYDROCARBON 
IMPROVES OIL FLOW 


(Continued from Page 48) 

of Paraflow does not result in any detri- 
mental features of operation. Carbon ac- 
cumulations are essentially the same in 
three of the four tests. If any choice 
exists on oil consumption, it is in favor 
of the treated oil. Crankcase condition, 
wear, piston ring condition, valve. stem 
lubrication and general engine condition 
are, if anything, better for Paraflow oils. 

(c) Low-temperature performance. — 
In discussing the significance of pour- 
point, it was pointed out that the ease of 
starting a motor was independent of the 
actual pourpoint but dependent upon the 
extrapolated viscosity at the operating 
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Figure $—Low temperature cranking. Mack 
BG—data at 30 r.p.m. 


temperature. Since the use of Paraflow 
introduces a new factor into the opera- 
tion of motor oils at low temperatures, 
tests were made on the ease of starting of 
oils with and without Paraflow. These 
tests consisted of measuring with an elec- 
tric dynamometer the torque required to 
crank the engine with these oils at va- 
rious temperatures. The results of these 
tests (see Figure 5) show that the ease of 
starting of motor oils with and without 
Paraflow and dewaxed all are a function 
of the extrapolated viscosity, as shown by 
Blackwood and Rickles‘ and by Larson’ 
for normal motor oils. 

Data were taken simultaneously as to 
the time required for the oil to establish 
circulation in the delivery line from the 
pump, as indicated by a try cock in the 
line. These data are shown in Table 17 
and show definitely that Paraflow facili- 
tates pumpability. If these data are 
plotted, and comparison of the three oils 
made at the same temperature, it can be 
shown that down to about 5° below their 
pourpoints, the time required to establish 
oil flow is in the order of their viscosities 
at the respective temperatures, but that 
at still lower temperatures the pumpa- 
bility becomes a function of the pour. 
The 25° F. pourpoint oil shows no circu- 
lation below 10° to 15° F., and the zero 
pourpoint Paraflow requires one-third 
less time to establish flow at —10° F. 
than the dewaxed oil. 

Hence it is seen that by using Para- 
flow it is possible to retain all the ad- 
vantages of the flat viscosity tempera- 
ture gradient of the waxy oils and at the 
same time obtain the desirable charac- 
tertistics of low pour oils for pumpa- 
bility. 
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bushing machine (load carrying capac- 
ity) ; Timken Bearing Co. lubricant test- 
er (load capacity); special high bearing 
pressure “oiliness” machine; and a Ste- 
phens consistometer. Typical data ob- 
tained on these individual machines are 
shown below: 

(a) General Motors pin and bushing 
tests.—Table 18 shows the maximum load 
earried before failure. 


TABLE 18—GENERAL MOTORS PIN AND BUSHING MACHINE DATA 


reduce. the pourpoint of paraffin base 
oils, and obtain the advantage of low 
pour oils, without impairing the other de- 
sirable characteristics of the oils. 

3. Exhaustive tests show that the low 
pour oil thus produced is entirely stable, 
has no unexpected or unusual effect upon 
the engine, and is somewhat superior to 





Load carried Load carried 
with without 
Test speed Paraflow Per cent Paraflow 
Oil used— r.p.m. Ibs./sq. in. used Ibs./sq. in. 
Penn, medium motor oil... Pipe: 100 7,00€ 1% 6.000 
Penn. medium motor oil No. 2 ..... 100 6,000 1% 4,000 
Ge GED sv isis se cdSs kt. eo SH Ul... 100 25,600 1 23,000 
Dem. evtatiem Gia ss csdcwncercs ee ee 25 20,000 2 18,000 


In all cases Paraflow slightly improves 
the load carrying capacity of the lubri- 
eants tested. 

(b) Timken bearing testing machine— 
The same oils were run on this machine 
as were run on the General Motors pin 
machine. The data show no difference 
between the straight oils and Paraflow 
treated oils. 

(c) Special oiliness machine. — As 
previously explained, viscosity has very 
little influence on torque readings ob- 
tained at low speed on this machine. 
While this instrument may not be meas- 
uring true oiliness, at least the data are 
an indication that oils of low torque 
have some advantageous quality not en- 
joyed by oils showing higher torques. 
Tabulated data are shown in Table 19 
and show that so far as such measure- 
ments can determine the facts, Paraflow 
tends to improve the inherent lubricating 
value of a motor oil. 

(d) Stephens consistometer. — Tests 
were also run on this instrument because 
its use in the oil industry has become 
quite widespread. The results are shown 
in Table 20. These data are markedly in 
favor of Paraflow. 





the original oil with regards to lubricat- 
ing characteristics. 


4. It has been found possible by the 
use of Paraflow to produce oils of lower 
pourpoint than can be economically ob- 
tained by dewaxing. 
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TABLE 19—COMPARISON OF “OILINESS” OF LUBKICANTS WITH AND WITHOUT 
PAKAFLOW 





c Torques (pound-inches) * 


Penn. medium + 





ae 
Penn.medium 


Penn. No, 2 + 


R.p.m, Penn. medium 1%% Paraflow medium No. 2 1%% Paraflow 
100 74 3.61 97 3.75 
200 3.37 3.29 3.51 3.39 
300 3.17 3.14 3.29 3.21 
400 3.08 3.06 3.17 3.11 
500 3.03 3.03 3.10 3.07 
600 3.01 3.01 3.06 3.02 
700 3.00 3.00 3.03 2.97 


*Sensitivity +0.05 pound inches torque. 


TABLE 20—STEPHENS CONSISTOMETER DATA 


(a) Transmission test— 


62 vis. 26° F. pourpoint Penn. motor oil........... 


Same + 1% per cent Paraflow......... 
Fluidity test— 
62 vis. 36° F. pourpoint Penn. motor oil. 


(b) 


Same + 1% per cent Paraflow........... 


Summary 

1. A study of dewaxing paraffin base 
oils has indicated that in order to obtain 
the advantages of low pour oils (pumpa- 
bility and quick distribution at low tem- 
perature) by this method it is necessary 
to degrade the oil to some extent in most 
of its other characteristics, viz: 

(a) Decrease the viscosity index of 
the oil with resultant increase in diffi- 
culty of starting. 

(b) Increase the carbon forming ten- 
dency of the oil by removal of the wax. 

(ec) Increase the volatility of the oil, 
which causes increased oil consumption in 
the engine. 

(d) Decrease the lubricating charac- 
teristics of the oil as indicated by les- 
sened load carrying ability and “oiliness.” 

(e) Decrease oxidation stability with 





TABLE 17—EFFECT OF PARAFLOW ON OIL PUMPING 


O1ll— 
62 viscosity at 210° F. Penna. motor oil 


Same after dewaxing .... 


Same 


8. Lubricating characteristics.—Para- 
flow blended oils were examined on sev- 
eral special laboratory machines for de- 
termination of those lubricating qualities 
which cannot be specifically isolated on 
an engine test. These tests included 
work on the General Motors pin and 


+ one-half per cent Paraflow......... 


Pour -—Time in min. for oil to flow — 


point from trycockin oil delivery line 

“Fe Test A Test B Test C 

oo dtevesuds 265 No flow No flow 3.0 min. 
at—9°F. at+3°F. at 20°F. 

ois onde 5 13.0 min. 4.3 min. 4.7 min. 
at—12°F. at+ 2°F. ati9° PF. 

0 8.2 min. 4.2 min. 4.2 min, 

at—165°F. ato°P. at 20° F. 





consequent sludging in the engine and 
other deleterious effects. 

2. It has been found that by the use 
of small quantities of Paraflow, a pure 
hydrocarbon lubricant, it is possible to 


-—Torques at various tem peratures—, 


40° F. 30° F. 10° F. 0° F. 

320 500 1,250 1,900 

eis asws 200 300 650 1,360 
apueame i 15 60 110 
ont es teas ‘a 0 40 FO 





EAST TEXAS FIELDS 
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feet. Same corporation’s No. 3 Tuttle, 
location abandoned. 

Arkansas Fuel Oil Co.’s No. 8-A Lath- 
rop, top sand 3,598 feet, initial production 
80 bbls. in 30 minutes through open tub- 
ing, total depth 3,611 feet. Same com- 
pany’s No, 9-A Lathrop, top sand 3,566 
feet, initial production 65 bbls. in 30 
minutes through open tubing, Same com- 
pany’s No. 1-C McKinley, top sand 3,597 
feet, initial production 84 bbls. in 30 
minutes through open tubing, total depth 
3,620 feet. Atlantic Oil & Production 
Co.’s No. 1 Moore, top sand 186 bbls. in 
1% hour through tubing choke, total 
depth 3,556 feet. Badgett & Cooper’s No. 
2 Clements, top sand 3,619 feet, initial 
production 65 bbls. per hour through va- 
rious chokes, total depth 3,639 feet. 

Champlin & Bass’s No. 1 Mattox, top 
sand 3,617 feet, initial production 500 
bbls. in 6% hours through tubing, total 
depth 3,640 feet. Cox & Hammon’s No. 1 
Lacy, top sand 3,486 feet, initial pro- 
duction 120 bbls. per hour through tub- 
ing, total depth 3,545 feet. Cranfill & 
Reynolds’ No. 2 R. ©. Burnswell, top 
sand 3,441 feet, initial production’ 272 
bbls. per hour through tubing, total depth 
8,490 feet. Cranfill & Reynolds’ No. 4 
Porter, top sand 3,648 feet, initial pro- 
duction 168 bbls. per hour through three- 
fourths-inch tubing choke, total depth 
3,660 feet. Tom David and others’ No. 1 
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W. 8S. Pryor, abandoned; total depth 65 
feet. Dinham Oil Co.’s No. 2 McGrede, 
top sand 3,650 feet, initial production 10 
bbls. per hour through various chokes, 
total depth 3,677 feet. Paul Doran’s No. 
1 Bingham, top sand 3,661 feet, initia) 
production 150 bbis. per hour through 
one-half-inch tubing choke, total depth 
3,597 feet. 


Empire Gas & Fuel Oil Co.’s No. 3° 


Bender, top sand 3,563 feet, initial pro. 
duction 95 bbls. in 15 minutes through 
open tubing, total depth 3,631 feet. Same 
company’s No. 3 L. A. Jeter, top sand 
3,554 feet, initial production 150 bbls. 
in 30 minutes through tubing, total depth 
3,599 feet. F. H. BE. Oil Co.’s No. 3 B. 
C. Christian, top sand initial production 
140 bbls. per hour through various 
chokes, total depth 3,651 feet. G. & A. 
Oil Co.’s No. 2 R. R. Collins, top sand 
3,636 feet, initial production 116 bbls. 
per hour through three-fourths-inch tub- 
ing choke, total depth 3,656 feet. Gregg 
Oil Co.’s No, 2 T.P.R.R., top sand 3.468 
feet, initial production 200 bbls. per hour 
through 1-inch tubing choke, total depth 
3,540 feet. 

Gresham & Hunter’s No. 1-C T.&?P. 
R.R., top sand 3,565 feet, initial produc- 
tion 150 bbls. per hour through three 
fourths-inch tubing choke, total depth 
3,628 feet. Gulf Production Co.’s No. 4 
Sheppard, top sand 3,488 feet, initial 
production 111 bbls. per hour through 
three-fourths-inch tubing choke, total 
depth 3,511 feet. Same company’s No. 5 
Sheppard, top sand 3,477 feet, initial 
production 120 bbls. per hour through 
three-fourths-inch tubing choke, total 
depth 3,511 feet. Hamkamer & Lee's No. 
1 C. Jones, top sand 3,638 feet, initial 
production 70 bbls. per hour through one- 
half-inch tubing choke, total depth 3,60 
feet. Harper Petroleum Co.’s No. 1 W. 
Jones, location abandoned. Humble Oi! & 
Refining Co.’s No. 3 T. B. Harris, top 
sand 3,509 feet, initial production 75 
bbls. per hour through three-fourths-inch 
tubing choke, total depth 3,545 feet. 

Invincible Oil Co.’s No, 1 Chaney 
Jones, top sand 3,650 feet, initial pro- 
duction 150 bbls. per hour through 1-inch 
tubing choke, total depth 3,680 feet. 
Lucy Petroleum Co.’s No. 2 M. B. Fisher, 
top sand 3,526 feet, initial production 127 
bbls. per hour through eleven-sixteenths- 
inch tubing choke, total depth 3,550 feet. 
Magnolia Petroleum Co.’s No. 5 Davis, 
top. sand 3,570 feet, initial production 192 
bbls. per hour through Jl-inch tubing 
choke. total depth 3,590 feet. Same con- 
pany’s No, 2 Orms, top sand 3,548 feet, 
initial production 185 bbls. per hour 
through 1-inch tubing choke, total depth 
3,581 feet. Margay Oil Co.’s No. 2 Chris- 
tian, top sand 3,679 feet, initial produc- 
tion 140 bbls. per hour through 144-inch 
tubing choke, total depth 3,709 feet. Mul- 
lendore & Berry’s No. 1 George Ander- 
son, top sand 3,501 feet, initial produc- 
tion 125 bbls. per hour through various 
chokes, total depth 3,526 feet. Nash & 
Windfohr’s No. 1 C. Jones, top sand 
3,603 feet, initial production 165 bbls. 
per hour through 1-inch tubing choke, 
total depth 3,648 feet. Petroleum Fi- 
nance Corp.’s No. 1 Kinsell, top sand 
3,647 feet, initial production 86 bbls. per 
hour through three-fourths-inch tubing 
choke, total depth 3,679 feet. B. F. Phil- 
lips’ No. 1 B. F. Phillips, top sand 3,571 
feet, initial production 216 bbls. per hour 
through open ‘tubing, total depth 3,600 
feet. 

Prairie Oil & Gas Co.’s No. 4 Isley, 
top sand 3,489 feet, initis] production 
bbls. per hour through three-fourths-incb 
tubing choke, total depth 3,499 feet. 
Roeser & Pendleton’s No. 2 Christian. top 
sand 3,564 feet, initial production 150 
bbls. per hour through three-fourths-incb 
tubing choke, total depth 3,610 feet. 
Roeser & Pendleton’s No. 1 Hopkins, 1” 
itial production 130 bbls. per hour from 
sand topped at 3,538 feet, total depth 
3,558 feet. Shasta Oil Co.’s No. 1-B G. 
W. Richey, top sand 3,542 feet, initial 
production 150 bbls. per hour through v# 
rious chokes, total depth 3,577 feet. Shell 
Petroleum Corp.’s No. 2 H. Hampton, 
top sand 3,605 feet, initial production % 
bbls. in 30 minutes through open tubiné, 
total depth 3,652 feet. EB. A. Showers 
and others’ No. 1 Thad Snoddy, top sand 
3,585 feet, initial production 110 bbls. 
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per hour through various chokes, total 
depth 3,605 feet. 

Sinclair Oil & Gas Co.’s No. 2 M. 
Lawson, location abandoned. Same com- 
pany’s No. 13 Moncrief, top sand 3,580 
feet, initial production 150 bbls. in 40 
minutes through open tubing, total depth 
3.604 feet. Same company’s No. 14 Mon- 
erief, top sand 3,540 feet, initial produc- 
tion 165 bbls. in 45 minutes through open 
tubing, total depth 3,565 feet. Stanolind 
Oil & Gas Co.’s No; 1 Beulah Jones, top 


S cand 3,632 feet, initial production 160 


pbls. per hour through 2-inch tubing 
choke, total depth 3,682 feet. Stanolind 
and Simms Oil Co.’s No. 2 Percy Mc- 
George, top sand 3,440 feet, initial pro- 
duction 228 bbls. per hour through open 
tubing, total depth 3,476 feet. 

Sun Oil Co.’s No. 6 Haynes, top sand 
3,590 feet, initial production 130 bbls. 
per hour through 2-inch tubing choke, 
total depth 3,621 feet. 

Sun Oil Co.’s No. 2 Shoultz, top sand 
3,665 feet, initial production 140 bbls. 
per hour through open tubing, total depth 
3,672 feet. Same company’s No. 1 D. G. 
Sparks, top sand 3,643 feet, initial pro- 
duction 70 bbls. per hour through open 
tubing, total depth 3,662 feet. Superior 
Oil Co.’s No. 2 L. C. Ingram, top sand 
3,499 feet, initial production 156 bbls. in 
50 minutes through 1-inch tubing choke, 
total depth 3,565 feet. The Texas Com- 
pany’s No. 4 Woods, top sand 3,549 feet, 
initial production 120 bbls. per hour 
through various chokes, total depth 3,58¢ 
feet. ©. S. Thomas and others’ No. 2 
Everett, top sand 3,488 feet, initial pro- 
duction 100 bbls. per hour through va- 
rious chokes, total depth 3,502 feet. Fox 
Wood and others’ No. 1 J. B. Morgan, 
top sand 3,600 feet, initial production 120 


bbls. per hour pinched, total depth 3,623 - 


feet. 

Wrightman Oil Co.’s No. 2 G. E. 
Adams, top sand 3,556 feet, initial pro- 
duction 146 bbls. per hour through 1%4- 
inch tubing choke, total depth 3,582 feet. 
Yount Lee Oil Co.’s No. 3-A Davis, top 
sand 3,576 feet, initial production 88 
bbls. per hour through eleven-sixteenths 
inch tubing choke, total depth 3,596 feet. 
Same company’s No. 3 Flemster, top sand 
3,590 feet, initial production 67 bbls. per 
hour through eleven-sixteenths inch. tub- 
ing choke, total depth 3,616 feet. Wil- 
liam Angle’s No. 1 J. C. Claiborne, top 
sand 3,709 feet, initial production 50 
bbls. per hour pinched, total depth 3,717 
fect. C. K. Dawson and others’ No. 1 
Porter Griffin, top sand 3,530 feet, initial 
production 185 bbls. per hour through 
open tubing, total depth 3,586 feet. Harry 
Elliott’s No. 1 R. Lacy, top sand 3,552 
feet, initial production 150 bbls. per hour 
pinched, total depth 3,567 feet. 

Gulf Production Co.’s No. 3 Hilburn, 
top sand 3,522 feet, initial production 140 
bbls. per hour through three-fourths inch 
tubing choke, total depth 3,547 feet. Same 
company’s No. 5 Hilburn, top sand 3,610 
feet, initial production 100 bbls. per hour 
through three-fourths inch tubing choke, 
total depth 3,618 feet. Jones & O’Brien’s 
No. 1 Lloyd, top sand 3,585 feet, initial 
production 125 bbls. per hour through 
open tubing, total depth 3,597 feet. Mag- 
nolia Petroleum Co.’s No. 2 Sam Orr, 
initial production 180 bbls. per hour 
through 1-inch tubing choke, total depth 
3,581 feet. Oliphant’s No. 4 Peterson, 
top sand 3,607 feet, initial production 60 
bbls. in 15 minutes through 1-inch tubing 
choke, total depth 3,622 feet. W. R. 
Perkins and others’ No. 2 Bean, top sand 
3,607 feet, initial production 180 bbls. 
per hour through open tubing, total depth 
3,628 feet, 

Shell Petroleum Corp.’s No. 2-A J. 8. 
Elder, top sand 3,537 feet, initial produc- 
tion 135 bbls. per hour through open tub- 
ing, total depth 3,591 feet. Sinclair Oil 
& Gas Co.’s No. 1£ Cole, top sand 8,691 
feet, initial production 150 bbls. in 110 
minutes through open tubing, total depth 
3,693 feet. Same company’s No. 3-B 
King, top sand 3,431 feet, initial produc- 
tion 150 bbls, in 40 minutes through open 
tubing, total depth 3,456 feet. Choctaw 
Oil Co.’s No. 1 H. T. Elder initial produc- 
tion 96 bbls. per hour through three- 
fourths inch tubing choke, total depth 
3580 feet. Stanolind Oil & Gas Co.'s 
No. 1 Clayton, top sand 3,510 feet, initial 
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production 136 bbls. per hour through 
tubing, total depth 3,566 feet. Sun Oil 
Co.’s No. 11 Hilburn & Lloyd, top sand 
3,654 feet, initial production 95 bbls. per 
hour through three-fourths inch tubing 
choke, total depth 3,666 feet. The Texas 
Company’s No. 2 Baxter, top sand 3,634 
feet, initial production 160 bbls. per hour 
through three-fourths inch tubing choke, 
total depth 3,663 feet. 
Hill 


County 
Hill-Tex Oil Co.’s No. 1 Beck, dry and 
abandoned, total depth 4,001 feet. H. H. 
Hode’s No. 1 H. Gilmer, dry and aban- 
doned, total depth 930 feet. 
Houston County 
Phillips and others’ No. 1 Kennedy, lo- 
cation abandoned. 
Polk County 
Humble Oil & Refining Co.’s No. 1 
West Texas Lumber Co., dry and aban- 
doned, total depth 1,400 feet. 
Rusk County 
A. W. Jones Oil Co.’s No. 1 Menetee, 
junked and abandoned, total depth 2,758 
feet. DeArman and others’ No. 2 King, 
top sand 3,632 feet, initial production 150 
bbls. per hour pinched through tubing, 
total depth 3,683 feet. West Florida Oil 
Co.’s No. 1 Andy Givens, top sand 3,621 
feet, initial production 150 bbls. per hour 
pinched through tubing, total depth 3,639 
feet. Empire Gas & Fuel Oil Co.’s No. 3 
Leverett, top sand 3,722 feet, initial pro- 
duction 150 bbls. per hour pinched 
through tubing, total depth 3,748 feet. 
Gulf Production Co.’s No. 10-C C. E. 


Christian, top sand 3,663 feet, initial pro 
duction 100 bbls. per hour pinched 
through tubing, total depth 3,675 feet. 
Same company’s No. 11-C C. E. Chris- 
tian, top sand 3,718 feet, initial produc- 
tion 119 bbls. per hour through three- 
fourths inch tubing choke, total depth 
3,734 feet. Navarro Oil Co.’s No. 5 R. 
M. Brightwell, top sand 3,618 feet, initial 
production 85 bbls. per hour through 144- 
inch tubing choke, total depth 3,658 feet. 
Shell Petroleum Corp.’s No. 8 Rosa Rus- 
sell, top sand 3,648 feet, initial produc- 
tion 128 bbls. per hour through open tub- 
ing, total depth 3,681 feet. Smith & 
Bohlson’s No. 1 Terrell, top sand 3,636 
feet, initial production 90 bbls. per hour 
through three-fourths inch tubing choke, 
total depth 3,639 feet. Sun Oil Co.’s No. 
7 J. R., Beall, top sand 3,593 feet, initial 
production 97 bbls. per hour through 
three-fourths inch tubing choke, total 
depth 3,607 feet. 

Tidal Oil Co.’s No. 5 W. P. Moore, 
top sand 3,717 feet, initial production 300 
bbls, per hour through open tubing and 
casing, total depth 3,579 feet. Same com- 
pany’s No. 6 W. P. Moore, top sand 3,717 
feet, initial production 105 bbls. per 
hour through open tubing, total depth 
3,720 feet. Adams & Lyle’s No. 1 L. P. 
Thrash, top sand 3,713 feet, initial pro- 
duction 130 bbls. per hour through open 
tubing, total depth 3,727 feet. British- 
American’s No. 4 Kangerga, top sand 
3,608 feet, initial production 162 bbls. 
in 12 minutes through open tubing and 








GAS FROM TIOGA FIELD MAY SOON 
BE PIPED TO SYRACUSE CONSUMERS 


By Special Correspondent 


CORNING, N. Y., Nov. 7.—J. French 
Robinson of the Lycoming Natural Gas 
Co. today stated that negotiations be- 
tween Niagara-Hudson Power Corp. and 
Lycoming Natural Gas Co., a subsidiary 
of the Standard Oil of New Jersey, to 
pipe Tioga Field natural gas to Syracuse 
and surrounding territory have reached a 
stage where actual signing of a contract 
is imminent. 

Announcement of the proposed contract 
was hailed as a deal of great importance, 
paving the way for the introduction of 
natural gas on a large scale into im- 
portant manufacturing cities in central 
New York State. Lycoming owns or con- 
trols a large percentage of the gas pro- 
duction from both Wayne and Tioga 
Fields. 


The reopening of activities in construc- 
tion of the John B. Tonkin 20-inch gas 
supply line from the Tioga Field north- 
east toward Syracuse, which was halted 
at the New York-Pennsylvania State line, 
is now looked for as well as the construc- 
tion of a small supply line north from 
the Wayne Field toward Penn Yan fol- 
lowing the completion of the impending 
contract. The Lycoming company has 
gas sales contracts with many Tioga and 
Wayne Field operators for purchase of 
gas from wells in these areas and the 
proposed contract puts a finishing touch 
on a vast Lycoming development program 
to drill for and market gas from fields 
near this city. 

The sale of gas from the two fields 
upon the completion of the line, for which 
river crossings have been under construc- 
tion for some time, will mean ultimate 
collection by the landowner of royalties 
in wells on farms and town lots in both 
states. 

Among the Tioga Field operating com- 
panies which have agreements with Ly- 
coming are: Allegany Gas, for surplus 
unused after supplying subsidiary compa- 
nies, Penn United Gas, Benedum-Trees 
and Penn Ohio. In the Wayne Field nu- 
merous operators have made similar con- 
tracts including: Tri-State Gas & Elec- 
tric, Barl J. De Golier, Pentoga Gas, J. 
B. Reed, Decker and others. Many of 


the other operators in the field, Cunning- 
ham Natural Gas Corp., Eastern States, 
Oriskany Drilling and others, have con- 
tracted with Belmont Quadrangle Drill- 
ing Corp. and have had an outlet for 


some time for gas in wells owned by 
these groups. 

Three dry holes were completed in the 
Wayne, N. Y., area in the past week. 
The Burns Oil & Gas Co.’s No. 1 Clark, 
located south of the producing area, was 
abandoned after it was drilled 8 feet into 
the Oriskany sand, where a dose of salt 
water broke in. The failure of the Stout- 
enberg and Sayre wells of the Penntoga 
Gas Co. near Penn Yan was a disap- 
pointment to the lease owners therabouts. 
The Sayre well produced about 100,000 
feet of gas per day, or not enough for 
commercial purposes. It is at a total 
depth of 1,801 feet. The Stoutenberg 
test may be drilled deeper. The Cun- 
ningham Natural Gas Co.’s No. 1 Ward, 
located about 5 miles from Penn Yan, 
has been reported abandoned. It showed 
some shale gas. 

The Hammondsport Natural Gas Co. 
and the New York Natural Gas Co. have 
started tests near Hammondsport, N. Y. 

J. B. Reed expects the completion of 
two wells in the Wayne Field next week. 
No. 1 Macabbee and No. 1 Rose Houck 
in the Wayne village field are about due. 
Burns Oil & Gas Co. has started another 
drilling well on the Sumner property in 
the village. 

Over the line in Pennsylvania where 
the big gas production lies in the 4,000- 
foot Oriskany sand zone, the Lycoming 
Natural Gas was reported to be drilling 
No. 2 Hoyt very close to the top of the 
sand. The Lycoming company was drill- 
ing at 5,245 feet in No. 1 Wheeler; at 
3,100 feet in No. 1 Herrington, and at 
1,400 feet in No. 2 Boom, all in the 
Tioga Field. North Branch Gas Co.’s 
No. 1 Colegrove was drilling at 3,600 feet 
and No. 1 Middaugh was drilling at 4,600 
feet. Both are in Lawrence Township, 
Tioga County. Duff and others’ No. 1 
Olson in Bradford County was shut down 
at 5,658 feet and the Wells Co.’s No. 1 
County Farm was cementing at 4,878 
feet. 

The New York Central Electric Corp. 
has been granted a permit to supply gas 
to the village of Cohocton and the town, 
or township, of Cameron. The Iroquois 
Gas Co.’s line from the Wayne Field to 
Dansville, N. Y., passes the village of 
Cohocton.. The town of Cameron has an 
available supply from two sources, the 
Columbia Gas & Electric Co.’s line and 
that of the Allegany Gas Co. 
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casing, total depth 3,638 feet. Bussa and 
others’ No. 2 Britt, top sand 3,693 feet, 
initial production 120 bbls. per hour 
through open tubing, total depth 3,638 
feet. Cornelius and others’ No. 1 Neal 
Turner, top sand 3,769 feet, initial pro- 
duction 96 bbls. per hour through open 
tubing, total depth 3,740 feet. Golding 
& Murchison’s No. 2 Ida L. Kinney, 
top sand 3,610 feet, initial production 70 
bbls. per hour through open tubing, total 
depth 3,662 feet. Golding & Murchison’s 
No. 3 Kinney, top sand 3,588 feet, initial 
production 60 bbls. per hour through open 
tubing, total depth 3,662 feet. 

Gulf Production Co.’s No. 5 Grissom, 
top sand 3,709 feet, initial production 90 
bbls. per hour through three-fourths inch 
tubing choke, total depth 3,729 feet. Same 
company’s No. 1 Johnson, location aban- 
doned. Same company’s No. 1-A Redford, 
location abandoned. P. L. Hoffman’s No. 
1 Will Rollins, top sand 3,649 feet, initial 
production 300 bbls. per hour through 
open tubing, total depth 3,670 feet. Hoop- 
er and others’ No. 1 Deason, top sand 
3,620 feet, initial production 80 bbls. per 
hour through 2-inch tubing choke, total 
depth 3,680 feet. 

Humble Oil & Refining Co.’s No. 3 M. 
D. Caldwell, top sand 3,757 feet, initial 
production 77 bbls. per hour through 
three-fourths inch tubing choke, total 
depth 3,781 feet. Same company’s No. 1 
Leah Hill, top sand 3,714 feet, initial 
production 83 bbls. per hour through 
three-fourths inch tubing choke, total 
depth 3,694 feet. H. L. Hunt’s No. 1 A. 
B. Wooley, top sand 3,673 feet, initial 
production 100 bbls. per hour through 
214-inch tubing choke, total depth 3,778 
feet. M. & G. Oil Co.’s No. 1 Minor, top 
sand 3,810 feet, initial production 120 
bbls. per hour through open tubing, total 
depth 3,816 feet. Oliphant and others’ 
No. 1 W. Alford, top sand 3,775 feet, 
initial production 127 bbls. per hour 
through open tubing, total depth 3,782 
feet. Prime and others’ No. 1 Stewart, 
top sand 3,758 feet, initial production 150 
bbls. per hour through open tubing, total 
depth 3,784 feet. R. M. V. Oil Co.’s No. 
5-A J. A. Bridwell, top sand 3,600 feet, 
initial production 175 bbls. per hour 
through open tubing, total depth 3,622 
feet. 

Sinclair Oil & Gas Co.’s No. 11 Kin- 
ney, top sand 3,678 feet, initial produc- 
tion 150 bbls. per hour pinched through 
tubing, total depth 3,678 feet. Same com- 
pany’s No. 19 Kinney, top sand 3,642 
feet, initial production 150 bbls. per hour 
pinched through tubing, total depth 3,654 
feet. Same company’s No. 4 Wilson, top 
sand 3,652 feet, initial production 150 
bbls. in 45 minutes through tubing, total 
depth 3,662 feet. Same company’s No. 
5 Wilson, top sand 3,655 feet, initial pro- 
duction 150 bbls. in 45 minutes through 
tubing, total depth 3,665 feet. The Texas 
Company’s No, 1 First Guaranty State 
Bank, top sand 3,660 feet, initial produc- 
tion 105 bbls. per hour through 1-inch 
tubing choke, total depth 3,690 feet. Same 
company’s No. 3 First Guaranty State 
Bank, top sand 3,715 feet, initial produc- 
tion 108 bbls. per hour through three- 
fourths inch tubing choke, total depth 
3,751 feet. Same company’s No. 5 Pinks- 
ton, top sand 3,603 feet, initial produc- 
tion 75 bbls. per hour through open tub- 
ing, total depth 3,650 feet. Tulsa Oil 
Co.’s No. 1 J. E. Wheelis, top sand 3,792 
feet, initial production 175 bbls. per hour 
through open tubing, total depth 3,807 
feet. Vaughan and others’ No. 2 Alford, 
top sand 3,821 feet, initial production 55 
bbls. in 55 minutes through open tubing, 
total depth 3,825 feet. Carl G. Willie’s 
No. 1 Joe Lee, top sand 3,814 feet, initial 
production 100 bbls. per hour through 
open tubing, total depth 3,817 feet. 

Smith County 

Big Indian Oil Co.’s No. 2 Wolford, 
top sand 3,720 feet, initial production 
160 bbls. per hour through open tubing, 
total depth 3,728 feet. Brookshire and 
others’ No. 1 8. 8S. Cook, top sand 3,755 
feet, initial production 150 bbls. in 24 
hours through tubing, total depth 3,758 
feet. A. J. Harlewine’s No. 1-A S. 8. 
Cooke, top sand 3,705 feet, initial pro- 
duction 160 bbls. per hour through: tub- 
ing, total depth 3,714 feet. 

Sinclair Oil & Gas Co.’s No. 6-A Jar- 
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FLEXIBLE CUPS ON THE GUIBERSON 
SWAB AVOID DAMAGE AND 
CARRY THE FLUID SAFELY ON 
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vis, top sand 3,678 feet, initial produc- 
tion 105 bbls. in 30 minutes through 
open tubing, total depth 3,688 feet. Same 
company’s No. 7-A Jarvis, top sand 3,693 
feet, initial production 70 bbls. in 30 
minutes through open tubing, total depth 


3,698 feet. Same company’s No. 2-C 
Jarvis, top sand 3,686 feet, initial pro- 
duction 150 bbls. in 2 hours pinched 
through tubing, total depth 3,688 feet. 
Same company’s No. 1 Bobbie Wright, 
top sand 3,685 feet, initial production 
150 bbls. in 40 minutes through tubing, 
total depth 3,702 feet. Same company’s 
No. 6 Dora Wright, top sand 3,696 feet, 
jnitial production 150 bbls. in 50 min- 
utes through open tubing, total depth 
3,702 feet. Same company’s No, 7 Dora 
Wright, top sand 3,720 feet, initial pro- 
duction 150 bbls. in 40 minutes through 
open tubing, total depth 3,728 feet. Same 
company’s No. 8 Dora Wright, top sand 
3,738 feet, initial production 150 bbls. in 
40 minutes through tubing, total depth 
3,748 feet. Same company’s No. 4 Mrs. 
R. G. Wright, top sand 3,679 feet, initial 
production 150 bbls. in 40 minutes 
through tubing, total depth 3,685 feet. 
Same company’s No. 6 Mrs. R. G. 
Wright, top sand 3,697 feet, initial pro- 
duction 150 bbls. in 40 minutes through 
tubing, total depth 3,707 feet. Same 
company’s No. 1 W. B. Wright, top sand 
3,690 feet, initial production 150 bbls. in 
40 minutes through tubing, total depth 
3,704 feet. The Texas Company’s No. 
6 J. W. Wilson, top sand 3,674 feet, 
initial production 103 bbls. per hour 
through three-fourths inch tubing choke, 
total depth 3,680 feet. 


Upshur County 


Cal-Pet Corp.’s No. 1 W. F. Glenn, 
top sand 3,610 feet, initial production 95 
bbls. per hour through three-fourths inch 
tubing choke, total depth 3,644 feet. Cal- 
Pet Corp.’s No. 4 Walker, top sand 3,594 
feet, initial production 102 bbls. per 
hour through three-fourths inch tubing 
choke, total depth 3,652 feet. Daisy Oil 
& Gas Co.’s No. 1 B. F. Phillips, top 
sand 3,706 feet, top Pecan Gap 2,624 
feet, base 3,029 feet, top Austin chalk 
3,625 feet, dry and abandoned, total 
depth 3,730 feet. Johnson Brothers’ No. 
1 Hargrove, top sand 3,709 feet, initial 
production 500 bbls. in 7 hours open 
through tubing, total depth 3,712 feet. 
Magnolia Petroleum Co.’s No. 2 Black- 
well, top sand 3,661 feet, initial produc- 
tion 130 bbls. per hour through 1-inch 
tubing choke, total depth 3,666 feet. Man- 
son Oil Co.’s No. 2 T. A. Well, top sand 
3,679 feet, initial production 150 bbls. 
per hour through various chokes, total 
depth 3,709 feet. 

Sabine Oil Co.’s No. 4C Collins, top 
sand 3,705 feet, initial production 112 
bbls. per hour pinched through tubing, 
total depth 3,711 feet. Same company’s 
No. 3 J. W. Falvey, top sand 3,730 feet, 
initial production 150 bbls. per hour 
through various chokes, total depth 3,740 
feet. Shell Petroleum Corp.’s No. 5 C. 
C. Landers, top sand 3,699 feet, initial 
production 50 bbls. in 30 minutes through 
open tubing, total depth 3,727 feet. Sor- 
rells & Duffy’s No. 1 Wooden, top sand 
3,680 feet, top Pecan Gap 2,440 feet, base 
Pecan Gap 2,783 feet, top Austin chalk 
3,573 feet, base 3,623 feet, dry. and aban- 
doned, total- depth 8,793 feet. Sun Oil 
Co.'s No. 1 A. J. Watkins, top sand 
3,696 feet, initial production 100. bbls. 
per hour through various chokes, total 
depth 3,712 feet. Trico Oil Co.’s No. 1 
A. D. Adkins, top sand 3,749 feet, initial 
production 87 bbls. per hour through 1- 
inch tubing choke, total depth 3,765 feet. 


Ellis County 


_ Community Oil Co.’s No. 1 Nash, loca- 
tion abandoned, 


Freestone County 


Haley & Clark’s No. 1 M. C. Lanchas- 
ter, location abandoned. 





LEWIS T. ROBINSON DEAD 





_ Lewis Taylor Robinson, 63, engineer 
m charge of the general engineering 
laboratory of the General Electric Co., 
died suddenly from a heart attack at his 
home in Schenectady, N. ¥., November 3. 


LEGISLATURE MUST 
AVOID STRAIGHTJACKET 


(Continued from Page 23) 
an unreasonable quantity of oil unrecov- 
erable in the ground. 
Three Fundamentals 


Having stated some of our present de- 
ficiencies, I shall present here a plan, or 
rather a restatement, of three funda- 
mentals which are designed to point a 
way onto firmer ground: 

First, provision should be made by in- 
terstate compact, approved by Congress, 
for putting on a permanent basis the 
periodical forecasting of demand, the set- 
ting of state production quotas to meet 
that demand, and enforcement of such 
quotas, all of which are now being un- 
dertaken informally by the regulatory 
commissions of Oklahoma, Kansas and 
Texas under the agreement of Septem- 
ber 13. Such a compact should create 
@® permanent interstate advisory body, 
formally recognized, which could perform 
functions of co-ordination. Enforcement 
within each state would rest with the 
state regulatory body constituted by its 
own laws. 

Second, state laws, which are uniform 
in principle if not in detail, are ulti- 
mately needed within the compacting 
states. These might well include, among 
other things, provisions (1) prohibiting 
drilling or the extension of pipe lines 
into new fields without a showing of 
public convenience and necessity; (2) 
requiring wide spacing of wells; (3) pro- 
hibiting waste of gas and gas energy 
both above and below ground; (4) fixing 
minimum gas-oil ratios; (5) authorizing 
regulatory bodies to require ratable tak- 
ing within each field and between com- 
peting fields; (6) authorizing unit oper- 
ation; (7) and giving the state regulatory 
body broad powers to require production 
methods which will insure maximum re- 
covery from the ground. One function of 
the interstate advisory board should be 
to draft and recommend such laws from 
time to time if the compact itself does 
not outline them. But the co-ordination 
of various state production programs is 
a more pressing matter than uniformity 
of state laws; the first objective of a 
compact should be to get the states to 
co-operating on a permanent basis. Uni- 
form laws, when adopted, might reason- 
ably go beyond the production stage and 
aim at correction of the demoralized mar- 
keting methods of the industry, but that 
is beyond the scope of the present dis- 
cussion. 





Federal Participation 

Third, as recommended by Secretary 
Wilbur, a joint federal and state fact- 
finding body for arriving at an equation 
of domestic and foreign production and 
imports should be created by the compact 
of the states and with the approval of the 
Congress. This joint body might be auth- 
orized to negotiate with foreign produc- 
ers and assist in negotiations with for- 
eign governments. Its state members 
might be also members of the interstate 
advisory board so that the agreements 
made could bring the states’ police power 
directly into play for their enforcement. 
Federal participation, in the long run, is 
essential for the protection of the con- 
suming. public. 

This three-point program — co-ordina- 
tion of state production by an interstate 
compact, uniformity of conservation prin- 
ciples by a compact or otherwise, and 
equation of foreign and domestic produc- 
tion by a joint federal-state board cre- 
ated by the compact—can be accom- 
plished just as quickly as necessity de- 
mands. It is to be hoped that the begin- 
ning made by Oklahoma, Kansas and 
Texas, which is a temporary compact 
enforced partly by martial law, will 
grow into something permanently effec- 
tive, or else a continuation of such 
sprees as we have seen in Hast Texas 
will very quickly convert the indigestion 
of the oil industry into something like 
appendicitis. 

Meanwhile, there are certain things 
that can be done without waiting for 
legislation. I hope that Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Texas continue their joint 
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curtailment program, and their public 
service commissions and the Oil States 
Advisory Committee continue to co- 
operate. 

Adjustment of Imports 

The Federal Oil Conservation Board 
will continue to supply such forecasts of 
supply and demand as may be helpful. 
The question of relief from excessive im- 
ports while we are correcting our do- 
mestic situation can be taken up by the 
official state commissions directly with 
each importing company. While a fed- 
eral statute prohibits agreements between 
individuals looking toward import re- 
strictions, I know of nothing to prohibit 
a state from such discussions, conducted 
formally by its regulatory body for the 
purpose of acquiring information on 
which to base its own proration program. 
Imports for the first nine months of 1931 
were about 26 per cent below the com- 
parable 1930 figures; you are familiar 
with the efforts of the Federal Oil Con- 
servation Board to that end. 

While further adjustment of imports 
may be desirable, it will not cure all of 
our difficulties, the greatest of which 
lie within our own borders, and it should 
be kept in mind from the standpoint of 
national interest that we are exhausting 
our own reserves of this vital resource 
at a rate out of all proportion to the 
ratio between our own reserves and those 
of the rest of the world. As you all 
know, the United States, with less than 
20 per cent of the world’s reserves, is 
producing and consuming over 60 per 
cent of current world production. 

The oil industry has a great responsi- 
bility and a great opportunity. Its mar- 
ket reaches to every family and every 
industry in the country. It deals with a 
national resource in which every citizen 
has a vital interest. If conducted on the 
basis of a trusteeship of a basic com- 
modity, avoiding unnecessary wastes in 
production and distribution, the industry 
should be able to furnish an adequate 
supply of oil and its derivatives of good 
and uniform quality at fair prices to 
the consumer, and to make a fair re- 
turn on its invested capital. 

These purposes can be accomplished 
largely, within the framework of exist- 
ing laws and with a minimum of fed- 
eral regulation if the industry will whole- 
heartedly co-operate in making effective 
the measures already initiated and the 
proposals which have been outlined. I 
have every confidence that the industry 
has or will develop the capacity and 
leadership to recognize its great oppor- 
tunity and to discharge its equally great 
responsibilities. 


PLAN CAMPAIGN AGAINST 
TAX RACKETEERS 


(Continued from Page 22) 

will not go off color during storage or 
transportation. The process is beyond 
the experimental stage and has been car- 
ried out successfully in commercial units 
of capacities up to 5,000 bbls. of gaso- 
line a day. Speed is also an advantage 
of this method of treating. 

Vapor lock and the improvements which 
have been made in fuel line design in au- 
tomobiles is another favored subject at 
this meeting. Many of the refiners are 
paying particular attention to data on va- 
por lock, as the trend in gasoline manu- 
facture is toward easier starting under 
adverse weather conditions. A survey un- 
der discussion indicates that in hot weath- 
er the permissible vapor pressure with 
1931 automobiles is certainly less than 8 
pounds per square inch and probably less 
than 7 pounds, if freedom from vapor 
lock in about 90 per cent of the cars is 
desired. These values, it is pointed out, 
apply to operation at sea level, while alti- 
tudes between 5,000 and 10,000 feet call 
for still lower, by 2 pounds, pressures. 

Refining and Mark: Sessions 








The divisions of refining and market- 
ing opened their general committee ses- 
sions Monday night with BE. J. Bullock 
acting as division chairman for the mar- 
keters in the absence of Edward G. Seu- 
bert, who has been called to Europe on 
business, and W. R. Boyd presiding for 
the refiners. 

The individual committee meetings held 
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Monday for the purpose of bringing out 
recommendations and resolutions to be 
submitted eventually to the board of di- 
rectors were those of the following 
groups: Refinery statistics and econom- 
ics, subcommittee on transportation reg- 
ulations, committee D-2 (A.S.T.M.) on 
petroleum products and lubricants, fire 
prevention in refineries, disposal of re- 
finery wastes, subcommittee on gasoline 
tax evasion, subcommittee on diversion 
and reconsignment, on railroad transpor- 
tation, on uniform gasoline tax law, on 
fire prevention in marketing and on the 
various code groups. 

Group meeting today were on stand- 
ardization of refinery equipment, statis- 
tics, and automotive transportation in 
marketing. 


The marketing division is holding its 
general session tonight. Subjects pre- 
sented at this meeting are solely on the 
subject of gasoline tax evasion and how 
it is being combatted, and on the formu- 
lation of uniform gasoline tax laws to 
prevent tax evasion. The keynote of 
Chairman Seubert’s report, read by Mr. 
Bullock, strikes on the tax evasion prob- 
lem and the necessity for prompt and 
drastic action on the part of the in- 
dustry. 








THE OIL MAN’S CALENDAR 





NOVEMBER 
10—Chicago, Ill, Oil States Ad- 
visory Committee. 

10-12—Chicago, Ill, twelfth an- 
nual meeting, American Petroleum 
Institute, Stevens Hotel. 

16-21—Pittsburgh, Pa., third 
International Conference on Bitu- 
minous Coal, Carnegie Institute. 

80-Dec. 4—New York, N. Y., 
annual meeting, American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers. 

DECEMBER 
2-3—Indianapolis, Ind., Indiana 
Petroleum Association, Hotel Sev- 
erin, 

7-12—Atlantic City, N. J., trade 
show, motor and equipment—Na- 
tional Standard Parts Association. 

9-11—Atlantic City, N. J., Am- 
erican Institute of Chemical En- 
gineers. 

9-11— Omaha, Neb., Nebraska 
Petroleum Marketers, Hotel Pax- 
ton. 

28-31—Tulsa, Okla., Geological 
Society of America, Mayo Hotel. 

1982 
JANUARY 
9-15—Detroit, Mich., convention 
and road show, American Road 
Builders’ Association, Airport 
Building. 

9-16—New York, National Au- 
tomobile Show. 

11-12—F argo, N. D., North Da- 
kota Division, Northwest Petro- 
leum Association, Waldorf Hotel. 

25-29 — Detroit, Mich., annual 
meeting, Society of Automotive En- 
gineers. 


30-Feb. 6—Chicago, Ill., Na- 
tional Automobile Show. 
FEBRUARY 

9 — Louisville, Ky., Kentucky 


Petroleum Marketers Association, 
Brown Hotel. 

9-10— Des Moines, Iowa. elev- 
enth annual convention, Iowa Pe- 
troleum Association, Fort Des 
Moines Hotel. 

MARCH 

17-19 — Oklahoma City, Okla., 
American Association of Petroleum 
Geologists. 

APRIL 


11-16—Boston, Mass., ninth an- 
nual convention, American Oil 
Burner Association. 

21-22—Cleveland, Ohio, semian- 
nual meeting, National Petroleum 
Association, Hotel Cleveland. 
























REFINERS CONTINUE 





TO CURTAIL RUNS 





(Continued fro 


representative of normal conditions. As 
a result of stabilizing crude prices and 
curtailing production to an economic 
limit, there is no great inducement for 
these refiners to run to capacity, with 
the possibility of again breaking 
through the present level of gasoline 
prices, which most of these plants say 
they need to get in order to operate. 
West Texas 

Practically no change was made in 
the operations of the West Texas refin- 
eries during the early part of November 
and crude schedules have been estab- 
lished for the month at about the same 
figures as in October. Except for the 
resumption of operations in the Rio 
Grande Oil Co. plant at El Paso, there 
was no change in the status of the oper- 
ating and shut down plants. 

Kansas 


One plant was added to the list of 
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operating refineries in Kansas for Novem- 
ber and one was removed. The plant to 
resume operations is that of the Derby 
Oil & Refining Co. at Wichita, and the 
plant shut down is that of the Sinclair 
Refining Co. at Argentine. Except for 
the substantial increase in the crude runs 
at the Kanotex refinery and the large 
decrease in the Skelly Oil Co. runs at 
Eldorado, there was little change in the 
schedules of the individual plants. 
North Louisiana and 

A reduction of 6,000 bbls was reported 
in the scheduled runs of the refineries 
in the Arkansas area, occasioned partly 
by the shutting down of the crude stills 
of the Houston Oil Co. at Camden, and 
the Ibaance is due to curtailed opera- 
tions in Root Refining Co. and the Lion 
Oil & Refining Co. Practically no change 
is shown in the operation of the North 
Louisiana group. 


KEFINERY OPERATIONS IN WEST TEXAS 
(Plants which have been in operation during the past year) 
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Daily Runs Runs 
Company and location— capacity Nov. 1 Oct.1 
Big Spring Refining Co., Big Spring ............ 2,50 1,000 (*) 
Big Lake Refining Co., Big Lake ..............-- 2,000 (*) (*) 
Bluebonnett Oil Refining Co., Wickett ............ 5,000 (*) (*) 
Burford Oil Co., Pecos City ocdeekmran 6,000 3,500 4,800 
Coltex Refining Co., Colorado ‘ Pree eee 10,000 6,100 6,500 
Concho Refining Co., San Angelo 300 200 200 
ee Ge Mg FE NEED occ. cers cncedes cscees 15,000 5,000 4,500 
Deer Oil Corp., Luling ...... 2,500 (*) (*) 
Ewmo Oil Corp., Hawley reer free. sy 1,000 200 200 
Grayburg Ot] Co., San Antonio ; oie ib seqeminnd 6,000 700 640 
Great West Refining Co., Big Spring Re Se 8,500 2,500 3,000 
Gulf Oil & Refining Co., Sweetwater ............... 5,000 5,000 5,000 
Humbie Oil & Refining Co., San Antonio .............++. 5,000 1,400 1,500 
Humble Oil & Refining Co., McCamey. ............+- 15,000 (*) (*) 
Magnolia Petroleum Co., Luling ....) ... 06.6.0 ee eeee 5,000 4,600 5,400 
Marathon Oil Co., Del Rio ..... 0.66 ccc eens 5,000 1,000 1,500 
Misko Refineries, Inc., Laredo .............:25 5 -eeeeeee 1,500 850 900 
Mid-Tex Refining Co., Midland ................ 2,500 (*) (*) 
Motor Fuel Products Co., Laredo ................ 2,000 500 500 
Pasotex Petroleum Co., El Paso ..........6555- ee eeeeee 14,000 4,000 5,000 
Pioneer Oil & Refining Co., Somerset eae v.4o one 1,500 750 900 
Richardson Refining Co., Big Spring ............ 6,000 (*) (*) 
Rio Grande Ol] Co., Bl Paso 2... cece cccecccsectsvcvnes 6,000 3,000 (*) 
San Angelo Refining Co., San Angelo .........-.. 2,000 200 200 
Sweetwater Oil & Refining Co., Sweetwater ............ 2,000 (*) (*) 
The Texas Company, San Antonio .................+.- 3,000 2,500 2,500 
The Texas Company, El Paso ............0.s0+55- 2,000 1,000 1,000 
Tonkawa Petroleum Co., Pyote ........6666--cceeeceees 5,000 1,500 1,500 
Texas Mexican Oil & Refining Co., Laredo ............. 600 500 500 
Texas Petroleum Products Co., Somerset ............... 1,500 460 600 
Wickett Refining Co., Wickett “Pa ear! 2,500 600 600 
ee re er be He 148,900 47,060 47,440 
*Shat down. 
REFINERY OPERATIONS IN NORTH CENTRAL TEXAS 
(Plants which have been in operation during the past year) 
Daily Runs Runs 
Company and location— capacity Nov. 1 Oct. 1 
All State Refining Co., Thrall ......... oe 3,000 (*) (*) 
American Refining Properties, Wichita Falls ...... 6,000 (*) 1,300 
Apache Refining Co., Sunray ...........ccececccccees 4,000 600 1,500 
Archer Refining Co., Megargel ...... 1.060. -cceeeeeee: 1,500 650 600 
Atlantic, Pacific & Gulf Refining Co., Wichita Falls .... 5,000 (*) (*) 
ene, Be Wk, BRED oder veer ntedeoconcscscccecs as 200 (*) 80 
Continental Oil Co., Wichita Falls .............++. 6,000 2,000 2,500 
Dale Oil & Refining Co., Electra ........... cece cceveee 4,000 2,900 (*) 
Meer OU.Gaem., MEOW OCE icc ccvccvctedcccssccccccce 2,000 (*) (*) 
Dixon Creek Oil & Refining Co., Kings Mill ............ 3,500 2,000 2,400 
Bchotex Refining Co., Echo ......--ccccceccccce  stuees 300 200 200 
Empire Oil & Refining Co., Gainesville ........... 5,000 3,000 3,400 
Pallis Refining Co., Wichita Falls ............. 06.045. 2,000 1,000 1,000 
Gulf Refining Co., Fort Worth .........6ce: secre 10,000 6,000 5,600 
Humble Oil & Refining Co., Breckenridge ............ 2,000 (*) (*) 
Humble Oil & Refining Co., Chilton ............ 4,000 1,300 1,100 
Humble Oll & Refining Co., Boggy Creek ............ 5,000 3,930 2,600 
Iowa Park Producing & Refining Co., Iowa Park ...... 2,500 «*) (*) 
Kent Refining Co,, Minerva ........ ia he eee hemes & 2,000 «*) (*) 
Kent Refining Co., Angus ........ Oo IR Perr 4,000 (*) (*) 
LaSalle Petroleum Co., Burkburnett (Noble) .......... 3,500 (*) (*) 
Macmillan Petroleum Co., Isom .........eee ec eceeee 8,000 2,000 2,000 
Magnolia Petroleum Co., Fort Worth, No. 1 ........ 12,000 4,200 4,200 
Magnolia Petroleum Co., Fort Worth, No. 2 ............ 6,000 3,200 3,300 
Magnolia Petroleum Co., Corsicana ............ccceeees 5,000 4,500 4,000 
Marathon Oil Co., Fort Worth ............es ccc ceweeed 5,000 4,000 4,500 
Muenster Refining Co., Muenster ............660+--e008 300 50 60 
Norgold Refining Co., Olmey .......-. 0 ce cece ccwneees 200 60 60 
Pe Cn” CE oe ceases cccgecoceestee 300 200 200 
Olney Oil & Refining Co., Olmey ........ 2.0... 066 c ee eee 2,500 «*) 2,000 
Ovrtowtat: Oil: Cay DOURG cnc ecc by ticciccccriccccdveces 5,000 1,500 1,500 
Panhandle Refining Co., Wichita Falls ............ 5,000 3,000 3,500 
Petroleum Retractionating Co., Pampa ................ 6,500 6,000 6,400 
Phillips Petroleum Co., Isom .......6. 0.6050 c cee ecweee 18,000 16,000 18,000 
Primrose Refining Co., Wichita Falls ..............6+.. 2,500 2,500 1,000 
Sinclair Refining Co., Fort Worth ........--....cceeeees 5,000 4,000 «*) 
ee Ge, GO, WOU, EL, vngc.. cc omeapees> gecesi 4,500 3,000 3,000 
Southland Refining Co., Olmey ..............ceeees 1,000 (*) (*) 
Seymour Refining Co., Seymour ........66..66-.e0ee0s 250 200 200 
Star Refining & Producing Co., Fort Worth 1,500 1,000 1,000 
Superior Refining Co., Tiffin ...........ccceecceeeees 2,000 (*) «*) 
ae peer GONE “WEE co ccces cc ced bcecetcettes 6,000 1,200 1,000 
Taxman Refining Co., Wichita Falls ............ 2,500 (*) (*) 
Texas Eagle Refining Co., Fort Worth Tree ii 500 (*) (*) 
"ED. TOMAS COmemOMe, BOAIOS occccccc ss ccopec:+ceetoccesee 16,000 15,000 15,000 
The Texas Company, Amarillo ................ 4,000 3,000 3,000 
Tidal Western Refining Co., Burkburnett ............ 3,000 (*) (*) 
Texas Pacific Coal & Oil Co., Fort Worth ..... Ansres 3,000 2,000 2,000 
Texas Pacific Coal & Oil Co., Caddo ............ omaha 1,000 800 700 
Waggoner Refining Co., Electra a +a ep ie oahebmed ween 3,400 3,500 «*) 
Wilcox Oll & Gas Co. (Pampa Refining Co.), Pampa.... 4,000 2,500 (*) 
Young Refining Co., Archer City ....-.........0eeee00s 250 (*) (*) 
ME . sngteksenesSatebn de> bebaknd eeebbe0 0% 212,950 106,990 98,790 
*Shut down. 











REFINERY OPERATIONS IN EAST TEXAS 
(Plants which have been in operation during the past year) 





Daily Runs 

Company and location— capacity Nov. 1 
Arrow Refining Co., Overton ......... aS 6 ne 5 0 <emekee 2,500 500 
Beacon Oil & Refining Co., Friars Switch ...... 2,500 2,000 
name Dee Gen A. acme eneesneee+ ene cde 500 325 
Central Refining Co., Friars Switch ................ 10,000 (*) 
Citizens Refining Co., Gladewater ..................-- 800 (*) 
Constantin Refining Co., Overton ...............-. 3,000 (*) 
East Texas Refining Co., Henderson ................++.. 6,000 4,000 
Bast Texas Refining Co., Longview .............. 10,000 4,000 
Gladetex Refining Co., Gladewater ..................++- 500 200 
Gladewater Refining Co., Gladewater ............ 1,000 240 
Indian State Oil Co., Gladewater ..............ccceuuee 1,000 350 
I 1,500 700 
Overton Refining Co., Overton .................. 3,500 800 
Petroleum Refractionating Co., Longview .............. 10,000 (*) 
ee ED inca te capes coe cccsceetetse 3,000 275 
Sinclair Refining Co., Gladewater ........ 5,000 1,500 
Southern Oil & Refining Co., Kilgore ..................- 2,500 1,500 
Slack Petroleum Co., Camps Switch ................++5- 1,500 (*) 
SE SE Wg a oo ccc ccs aconge ores 15,000 3,500 
ee ee po MUR ly Say on. ae Te 78,800 18,890 


*Shut down. 


REFINERY OPERATIONS IN ARKANSAS 
(Plants which have been in operation during the past year) 





Daily Runs 

Company and location— capacity Nov. 1 
James H. Berry & Sons, Waterloo ..............2--+008 2,000 1,000 
Henry H. Cross Co., Smackover ........--+....s0e0+-- 6,000 4,000 
Houston Oil Co., Camden .....ceccccccccccccsncccctes 6,000 (*) 
Kettle Creek Refining Co., Pearson ..........0..is+-5- 5,000 2,200 
Lion Oil & Refining Co., Bl Dorado ............... ‘ 12,000 6,400 
Macmillan Petroleum Products Co., Norphlet .......... 1,800 2,000 
Quachita Valley Refining Co., El Dorado ........ 2,000 1,200 
en a ae. Me Me .  ccscatncesccoctcon Mea 10,000 4,000 
Simms Oil Co., Smackover ...........46. +000. 3,000 2,600 
Wnten Asphalt Ca... TR DeraGet oo .cccsccccccccsccvccces ey: ble 
: 0: 03454hbeAdiade + ca mich adeae «> <ocettitiiins ae 47,800 23,400 





*Dewaxing reduced East Texas residuum. 
Oil & Refining Co., no crude run, 


REFINERY OPERATIONS IN NORTH LOUISIANA 
(Plants which have been in operation during the past year) 





Daily Runs 

Company and location— capacity Nov. 1 
Bayou State Refining Co., Hosston ...............+- x 760 (*) 
Crystal Oil Refining Co., Shreveport .............-.. 14,000 (*) 
Louisiana Oil Refining Co., Shreveport, Bossier ........ 19,000 17,000 
Spartan Refining Co., Shreveport .............-sss0+. 10,000 7,500 
Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., Superior ............eeeeeeecue 3,500 2,800 
The Texas Company, Shreveport ...........--.ceesecees 7,000 (*) 
CORED warts a0ss acinar eael> taN eo tested seks 54,300 27,300 


*Shut down. 


REFINERY OPERATIONS IN KANSAS 
(Plants which have been in operation during the past year) 





Daily Runs 
Company and location— capacity Nov. 1 
Altitude Petroleum Corp., Chanute ................0065 5,000 2,000 
Barnsdall Refineries, Inc., Wichita 4,000 3,000 
rr fe Ci. SD acackeaaaibles.scdgene>se¥sise cect 7,500 4,000 
Eldorado Refining Co., Eldorado ................6+0005 4,500 2,500 
Golden Rule Refining Co., Wichita 1,500 800 
Kanotex Refining Co., Arkansas City ............. 12,000 7,000 
National Refining Co., Coffeyville .................... 6,500 5,000 
Phillips Petroleum Co., Kansas City ..............s.455 7,500 7,200 
Shell Petroleum Corp., Arkansas City 22,000 14,000 
Sinclair Refining Co., Coffeyville ................ 12,000 11,000 
Sinclair Refining Co., Argentine .....................-. 9,500 (*) 
Skelly Oil Co., Eldorado ................ at 23,000 11,500 
Standard Oil Co. of Kansas, Neodesha ................ 20,000 6,000 
Vickers Petroleum Co., Potwin ............. 06. -0-eeees 3,500 2,000 
White Eagle Oil Corp., Augusta 13,000 10,000 
EE: etd divlo ck sbiele ~ + 0 «09-8 nketneniiceaw eves? 151,500 86,000 
*Shut down. 
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PRODUCTION TRENDS 
AND IMPROVEMENTS 


(Continued from Page 26) 
construction of equipment and intelligent 
operation. 


Trend in Conservation 


ment and operation. 


pulsory unitization of oil pool develop 


While the industry has inclined toward 
the adoption of unitization, it has been 
adopted and actually put into practice 
only in scattered instances. Surely the 
industry will not let go unnoticed the 


remarkable difference in the orderly and 


Everyone connected with the petroleum 
industry has been concerned to a greater 
extent each succeeding year with the 
proper conservation of oil and gas. Oil 
and gas are usually found together in 
underground reservoirs, and much effort 
is now being made to conserve and turn 
to use every portion of this most valuable 
gift of nature. Conservation, as it ap- 
plies to the producing branch of the oil 
and gas industry, means the orderly and 
economical production and efficient utili- 
zation of these commodities so that the 
greatest number may receive the greatest 
possible benefit. Under this conception 
it hag been observed that the industry is 
giving way to a more modern and busi- 
nesslike understanding of the rights of 
the individual producers in a common 
source of supply as found in an oil and 
gas pool. Substantial headway has been 
made in recent years, from a conserva- 
tion viewpoint, through a growing ap- 
*preciation of the great value of gas en- 
ergy as an important agency in efficient- 
ly and economically producing oil. This 
leads to the conclusion that by one means 
or another we are steadily coming nearer 
to the day of either voluntary or com- 


tion. 


sway. 





sensible development and operating pre 
gram as demonstrated by some of the 
outstanding unit operations, as contrasted 
with the wild, unrestrained, and crimi- 
nally wasteful procedure and practice fol- 
lowed in competitive fields. Unitization 
is the most ideal solution of our present 
day problem, as well as the most logical 
proposal yet advanced to promote orderly 
development and, consequently, conserva- 
Only a few short years ago the 
typical old time producer “saw red” when 
one éven so much as mentioned “back 
pressure” to him. Those were the 
called “good old days” when wide ope? 
flow, swabbing, and high vacuum held 
In other words, every possible 
means was followed to exhaust as rapidly 
as possible one of the most valuable ele 
ments in the producing formation—its sas 
energy. On the other hand, all exper 
enced producers are now advocates of re- 
stricted production as a sound practice 
in the interest of conservation, because 
it results in a greater ultimate recovery 
through the better utilization of reservol’ 
energy with the consequent improved cor 
trél of water encroachment, thereby turi- 
ing an old enemy of the oil producer 
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good account through the benefits derived 
from such a controlled natural water 
drive. .s J 

The growing tendency of the producing 
pranch of the oil industry to become more 
“eonservation conscious” necessarily car- 
ries with it the implication of the more 
willing adoption of development and op- 
erating policies designed to make true 
conservation possible. Obviously, an op- 
erator, once he becomes sold on the merits 
and benefits of such a policy, cannot con- 
sistently continue to drill two wells where 
one would suffice. Neither will he long 
continue drilling his wells deep in the 
pay sand and thereby hasten the en- 
croachment of water; nor will he know- 
ingly case his wells improperly, as has 
been common practice so often in the 
past, inevitably resulting in either the 
most serious form of water encroach- 
ment, wanton gas wastage, or both. Con- 
versely, if he is a true conservationist, 
he will naturally so equip his wells as 
to be able to operate them without delib- 
erate waste of inherent gas energy; and, 
moreover, he will naturally be more in- 
terested in, and concerned about, the 
manner in which his neighbors go about 
the job of drilling, equipping, and op- 
erating their wells. 

Even though much is yet to be at- 
tained before we reach anything ap- 
proaching perfection in development and 
production procedure and practice, sub- 
stantial progress has been made. Despite 
the present frenzied drilling orgy in Hast 
Texas, or the wasteful practice of too 
close spacing of wells in a large portion 
of the deep Oklahoma City Pool, it is 
gratifying to report that many indica- 
tions are found elsewhere which indicate 
real headway in recent years in improv- 
ing uneconomical practices and in elimi- 
nating unsound methods from a conser- 
vation viewpoint. 

Proration Benefits 

Conservation of oil and gas in com- 
petitive areas has been furthered more by 
proration than by any other factor. Prior 
to the advent of proration, conservation 
was limited to a few areas. Wide open 
drilling and production rates under com- 
petitive conditions are not conducive to 
conservation, but are distinctly harmful 
to recoveries and economies possible un- 
der co-operative development and restrict- 
ed production rates. Conservation in the 
noncompetitive pool is, of course, a com- 
mon objective of all operators; and, 
therefore, receives the wholehearted sup- 
port of each and every operator. The 
best examples in Texas today of such op- 
eration are Yates Pool, Van Pool, Cook 
Pool, Sugarland and Raccoon Bend 
Pools; and in California, Kettleman 
Hills. The conservation of oil and gas 
and the elimination of waste is obtained 
in all these pools by means of proration. 
In the event that proration should be 
abandoned in any of these pools, con- 
servation would at once be either jeop- 
ardized or eliminated. 

In the noncompetitive pools of Texas 
production procedure and practice is ad- 
vancing in conformity with the highest 
standards of conservation. This is ac- 
complished through detailed engineering 
studies of subsurface conditions and the 
subsequent development of new methods 
of production, such as the tubing of flow- 
ing wells and regulation of reservoir 
pressures.in such manner ag to distrib- 
ute equitably the production of the pool 
im proportion to the ownership of the 
reservoirs, 

In the competitive or unregulated pools 
a divergence of interest exists between 
the many operators, East Texas furnish- 
ing an example ag to what extremes these 
conditions may attain before being fore- 
ibly regulated in some manner. Under 
such conditions as exist in East Texas 
Prior to the recent conservation legisla- 
Hon, there was no accepted standard of 
ethics or production practice. Construc- 
tive leadership failed in its objective, due 
to the unwillingness of a small majority 
to realize the benefits of co-operation in 
accordance with the standards of con- 
servation prevalent in the noncompetitive 
Pools, Although operators as a whole 
have no common objective with respect 
to conservation, in parts of the pool small 





unitization projects are being discussed, 
and may be attempted in the near future. 
Effect on Production 

More consideration is being given, and 
more engineering skill is being applied to 
properly completing and equipping oil 
wells than at any time in the history of 
the industry. Better grades of casing are 
now commonly used, and more care is ex- 
ercised in making certain that permanent 
shutoffs are obtained in landing the 
water string of casing. 

Rate of production of oil has been con- 
trolled in many areas by proration agree- 
ments. Reservoir gas has been conserved 
in flowing wells by tubing, bottom-hole 
chokes, surface chokes, and restricting 
the flow to secure low gas-oil ratios. 
Back-pressure control of wells has been 
extended by closing in casingheads, rais- 
ing tubing, or installing smaller pumps. 
Bottom hole pressures are being deter- 
mined for use as an index to satisfactory 
pressure conditions in the reservoir as 
caused by excessive withdrawal. 

The greater realization of the impor- 
tance of conserving gas energy has un- 
questionably resulted in the now fairly 
common practice of bringing wells in 
through tubing strings, which provides 
means of efficient control, and automati- 
cally and necessarily results in a more 
or less constant back pressure being car- 
ried on the producing horizon, and usu- 
ally gives an added efficiency from reser- 
voir energy. 

This measure of progress has resulted 
in a rather remarkable improvement in 
the design, manufacture, and utilization 
of various types of well-head and other 
above-ground connections and equipment, 
all to the end of more easily accomplish- 
ing the conservation of formation energy 
and making for more efficient and com- 
plete utilization of the gas actually pro- 
duced. 

A much closer study than ever before 
is now given to the problem of edge- 
water encroachment, and some advance 
has been registered in the methods and 
controls used to make such encroachment 
even and uniform throughout the produc- 
ing formation. 

This control is largely a matter of uni- 
form and slow withdrawal of oil and 
gas from the reservoir, with the attend- 
ant back pressure maintained, thus tend- 
ing to assure a gradual up-structure 
movement of the water level, pushing the 
oil and gas ahead to the well bores, as 
against the inevitable channeling, by- 
passing; and coning where unrestricted 
and too rapid withdrawal is practiced. 

Utilization of Reservoir Energy 

Much progress has been made in the 
adoption of methods and procedure for 
the utilization of reservoir energy in the 
production of oil and gas. Much work has 
been done along this line in many dif- 
ferent fields, with particular reference to 
the control of pressure which most op- 
erators consider to be synonymous with 
the control of reservoir energy. 

The importance of gas in the operation 
of oil wells has been recognized to such 
an extent that the approved methods of 
operating gas wells are being applied 
more and more to the production of oil 
wells. Restricted production rates, the 
use of tubing to produce water or oil by 
siphoning, and the ensuing conservation 
of gas are as applicable to oil wells as 
to gas wells, Practically all wells com- 
pleted in the last year have been tubed 
and the production taken through tub- 
ing, thereby resulting in steadier opera- 
tions and lower gas-oil ratios. 

Utilization of reservoir energy is at its 
maximum in wells in Yates, Crane, Wink- 
ler, Ward, and Loving Counties and in 
the Sugarland, Raccoon Bend and Van 
Fields of Texas. As a general rule in the 
past, conservation of gas and utilization 
of gas energy was practiced in partially 
depleted reservoirs only. Compared with 
that condition, many wells in flush fields 
are now flowing with a high tubinghead 
pressure and utilizing only a small per- 
centage of the gas energy available. Gas 
energy, water-drive energy and pressure 
control have thus been taken as one and 
the same thing, since pressure control is 
the tool used to utilize reservoir energy 
in better fashion. 

Many of the laws of flowing wells have 
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been applied to pumping wells. Gas-oil 
ratios have been reduced by closing in 
easingheads and forcing all fluid, oil or 
gas, to be produced -through tubing. The 
pumping load is reduced, and savings are 
made in power and wear and tear of 
equipment. The daily production has been 
reduced, as might be expected. But the 
production curves illustrate the same 
phenomena as for flowing wells: viz, the 
decline has been altered and a greater 
ultimate recovery from the well is indi- 
eated. The reservoir energy is being con- 
served and utilized both in increasing the 
reovery and in assisting in the produc- 
tion of the oil. Small separators have 
been erected in the derricks of pumping 
wells to reduce the flow-line pressure 
necessary to deliver oil to tanks. This 
decreased pressure allows additional ex- 
pansion of the gas in the fluid column 
which, in turn, utilizes the energy of the 
gas to the fullest extent. 

Control of reservoir energy in a com- 
bination gas-and-water-drive pool re- 
quires control of water as well as gas. 
Failure to do so will cause by-passing 
of water and the loss of recoverable oil. 
High rates of production in porous zones 
will increase the rate of water encroach- 
ment up-structure in the more porous 
streaks, thus sealing off oil in the tight- 
er zones. Effective control of water en- 
croachment assumes a uniform level of 
the approaching water, which can be ob- 
tained only by maintenance of pressure 
at the bottom of the hole. 

Bottom-hole pressures taken in West 
Texas have given data on the drops in 
pressure from formation to well bore at 
various rates of production. It is recog- 
nized that flow to the well bore is con- 
centric, and varies ag the permeability 
of the formation and the pressure of the 
contained fluids. The efficient method of 
recovery will require the depletion of the 
structure in such fashion that oil and 
gas will be delivered from the tighter 
horizons and from the more permeable 
zones of approximately equivalent rates. 
This, in turn, makes low rates of pro- 
duction mandatory. The principal steps 
taken to date in order to utilize the res- 
ervoir energy more efficiently are as 
follows: 

Development of indicating and record- 
ing instruments for measuring bottom 
hole pressure; the study of the change 
in reservoir pressure resultant from un- 
equal withdrawals of oil and gas as be- 
tween offset wells, leases or local areas; 
an analytical study of gas-oil ratios, tub- 
ing designs, and producing ability of in- 
dividual wells in local areas; the en- 
croachment of water as a factor in pres- 
sure maintenance; and the regulation of 
total field allowable production. 


ZINC CHLORIDE AS 
TREATING REAGENT 


(Continued from Page 30) 
been regarded as the characteristic “coal 
oil” odor. The burning qualities of zinc- 
chloride-treated kerosene throw doubt on 
the theories that good kerosene must be 
low in sulphur content and free from 
aromatic hydrocarbons. 
Zine Chioride Solution 

The continuous stream of zinc-chloride 
solution which is mixed with the vapors, 
either in parallel or counter-current ac- 
cording to the type of equipment adopted, 
must, of course, be voided after its work 
is done. This may be accomplished either 
continuously or periodically. In the 5,000- 
bbl. unit described below, the spent liquid 
is discharged once per shift. The amount 
of zine chloride fed varies from 1 pound 
to 10 pounds per barrel of distillate being 
treated. This quantity may be supplied 
at any desired concentration, provided 
only that the vapors carry enough sen- 
sible heat to evaporate the solution with- 
out becoming cooled below the desired 
reaction temperature. Since we are deal- 
ing with a system in which a salt solu- 
tion is in equilibrium with its vapor pres- 
sure, the concentration must adjust it- 
self to the value imposed by that pres- 
sure and the temperature. This adjust- 
ment takes place with extreme rapidity 
if the mixing is good enough. 

So far as the gasoline itself is con- 
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cerned, the action of zine chloride is 
largely a matter of guess work. Except 
for the side reactions to be considered in 
a moment, it can only be described as 
“catalytic.” It seems certain that little 
or nothing happens to the hydrocarbons, 
saturated or unsaturated. The high ulti- 
mate recovery, and the unchanged octane 
number of the overhead fraction, permit 
of no other conclusion; and the amount 
of polymerization is very small. Some 
portion, but not all, of the pyridine bases 
present combines with the reagent to 
form double salts. The amount of im- 
purities responsible for gum formation 
and color instability cannot exceed a 
fraction of 1 per cent; in all likelihood 
they are aldehydes or other oxygen-con- 
taining substances, on which zinc chloride 
is well known to have a condensing ac- 
tion. This theory is supported by the fact 
that the higher fractions contain small 
amounts of highly colored, fluorescent 
substances. 

A small amount of the sulphur reduc- 
tion shown by the analyses cited is ac- 
companied by the formation of zine sul- 
phide. This seems to be connected chiefly 
with the mercaptan reduction. It has 
been possible to show that mercaptans, 
as thio-alcohols, react as ordinary alco- 
hols do, to form (thio) ethers: 


2CH,SH + ZnCl,=CH,; — S — CH, 


+ZnS+2HCl (1) 


There is, however, another process ob- 
served with regard to sulphur com- 
pounds. This is a sort of polymerization, 
so that some of the sulphur removal is 
really brought about by fractionation. In- 
cidentally, so far as these same Califor- 
nia stocks are concerned, sulphuric acid 
acts on sulphur compounds in a precisely 
similar manner. 

When directly connected to a cracking 
plant giving fixed gases which contain 
hydrogen sulphide, some of the zinc 
chloride reacts to form zine sulphide ac- 
cording to the reversible equation : 


ZnCl,+H,S=Zn8+2HCl 


The amount is not large, and the re- 
action obeys the mass law; the greater 
the proportion of hydrogen sulphide in 
the gases and the higher the pressure, the 
more zine sulphide is formed. 

Another reaction leading to slight zine 
losses is hydrolysis, also reversible re- 
action : 


ZnCl, + H,O=Zn(OH)Cl1+ HCl 


(2) 


(3) 

The hydrolysis increases with tempera- 
ture, and also with the concentration of 
the zine chloride at any constant temper- 
ature. 

In addition to the chemical reactions 
just described, there are also mechanical 
losses due to leakage, etc. Taken all to- 
gether, the net consumption of zine 
chloride in actual practice is from 0.1 to 
0.3 pound per barrel treated. The recov- 
ery for re-use is a simple matter. The 
discharged liquor is diluted with water 
to a strength of 50 to 60 per cent and 
allowed to settle. A small amount of 
heavy oil (about 0.5 per cent of the quan- 
tity treated) rises to the surface, and is 
skimmed off as cracking stock. Most 
of the zine chloride settles out as a 
heavy liquor, which is drawn off and 
used over again, with or without recon- 
centration according to the feeding sys- 
tem adopted. An intermediate emulsion 
is washed, preferably with warm water; 
settled again; and the final emulsion fil- 
tered on a continuous filter. The cake 
contains recoverable zine as sulphide and 
hydroxychloride, readily soluble in dilute 
hydrochloric acid. It is questionable 
whether such a recovery is profitable ex- 
cept in very large plants; the bulk of the 
eake is composed of solid and semisolid 
organic matter of no present known value. 

‘It is clear, from equations (2) and (3), 
that hydrochloric acid leaves the treating 
system with the vapors. The concentra- 
tion is small, and the vapors are “dry” 
until the condensing system is reached. 
No corrosion due to this source has yet 
been observed, except in the condensers. 
Here it is combated in the same manner 
as is customary with corrosive crudes 
containing magnesium chloride, by in- 
jecting weak sodium-hydroxide solution, 
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or ammonia solution or gas, into the con- 
denser lines as they leave the fraction- 
ating towers. A new, semiautomatic 
method of controlling vapor acidity has 
been in use for nearly a year, but is not 
yet ready for description. 

The treater itself is built of steel shell, 
protected against corrosion by zinc chlor- 
ide, when hot and in active motion, by 
suitable lining. Lead and copper linings 
are resistant, but usually too soft, so 
that they cut away. Acid-proof bronze 
stands up well; the high-silican irons are 
highly satisfactory against chemical ac- 
tion, but their brittleness is a drawback. 
Perhaps the most reliable lining is acid- 
proof stoneware, which has been em- 
ployed as bricks as well as in shapes such 
as pipes, ete. Porcelain is much thinner 
and lighter, but very much more expen- 
sive. Storage tanks for zinc-chloride so- 
lutions, both cold and as hot sludge, built 
of ordinary steel plate, have been in serv- 
ice for several years without developing 
leaks, 

Chlorine Content 


It is clear from the quantity of zinc 
chloride consumed per barrel of gasoline 
treated that no appreciable amount of 
chlorine can have passed into the gas- 
oline, even if all the chlorine in the zinc 
chloride had been transferred in that 
manner. Moreover, there is a close quan- 
titative relationship between the amount 
of hydrochloric acid which can be meas- 
ured in the exit vapors and which is 
neutralized there in the customary man- 
ner by means of alkalies, and the amount 
of zine chloride consumed. 

Direct experiment has confirmed the 
conclusion that chlorine is not present in 
the treated gasoline in measurable quan- 
tities. A sample of 2.0 grams was burned 
in the ordinary sulphur lamp, and the 
absorption liquid tested for chlorine by 
the nephelometer. The difference between 
the amount found and the quantity in a 
blank test of the reagent employed was 
too small to be estimated. In a further 
test 100 cc. gasoline was heated for sev- 
eral hours with 1 gram metallic sodium 
wire; when taken up in water the alka- 
line solution was entirely free from chlo- 
ride iron. 

Compared to Other Processes 

Since present-day refining difficulties 
are connected chiefly with the marketing 
of cracked gasoline, and since the sul- 
phuric acid and the contact catalysis 
treatments are the methods in major use, 
the following brief tabulation will be con- 
fined to this single raw material and the 
comparison of zinc chloride refining with 
the two processes named. 

Sludge losses: Sulphuric acid is used 
in amounts ranging from 5 to 10 pounds 
per barrel. Sludge losses increase with 
the amount of acid, its strength, the time 
of contact and the temperature. Few 
plants operate with a loss lower than 3 
per cent due chiefly to solvent action of 
the acid (Potthoff*). Acid recovery is 
expensive, and has a considerable nuisance 
element to contend with. There are no 
sludge losses with either clay contact or 
with zine chloride treatment. 

Polymerization: In the refining in- 
dustry, this term refers to the conversion 
of hydrocarbons lying within the gaso- 
line boiling range into products of higher 
boiling point, which are, therefore, elim- 
inated during redistillation. The mechan- 
ism of polymerization is not well under- 
stood. Economically, however, it is a re- 
versal of the cracking operation. High 
boiling hydrocarbons are cracked in order 
to lower their boiling points, and thus in- 
crease their sales value. To the extent 
that polymerization takes place, this en- 
hanced sales value is lost, and good money 
has been spent (in cracking and treat- 
ing) merely to recover raw material 
With sulphuric acid treatment, polymeri- 
zation losses are quite large (see Rue 
and Espach, p. 45-50") and may reach 20 
per cent. 

Polymerization with either zine chlo- 
ride or clay catalysis is less than 1 per 
cent. 

Redistillation: This operation is al- 
ways necessary after sulphuric acid treat- 
ment. Both of the other treating proc- 
esses are able to dispense with rerunning, 
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although in both cases it may be desir- 
able for economic reasons. 

Sulphur reduction: This is still an 
unsolved problem with all treating proc- 
esses, and selection of raw stocks low in 
this element seems to be the best pro- 
cedure. Sulphuric acid, used in large 
amounts, is the most successful reagent, 
but a heavy penalty (in sludge and poly- 
merization losses, as well as in acid re- 
covery) is exacted. Zinc chloride will, on 
the average, reduce the sulphur content 
to the extent of 25 to 40 per cent. Clay 
contact has little or no action on sulphur 
elimination. 

Gum reduction: Sulphuric acid treat- 
ment will reduce gums to any desired ex- 
tent, if enough acid is used. Zine chlo- 
ride in routine operation brings gums to 
the vanishing point. Clay contact varies 
considerably in its effect; on some stocks 
it works admirably. On others, the time 
of contact must be doubled or trebled ; on 
distillates such as California produces it 
seems to be quite ineffectual. 

Color stability: What has just been 
said about gum reduction applies almost 
exactly to color stability. Sulphurie acid 
will achieve it, if the price is paid. Zine 
chloride always gives color-stable prod- 
ucts. Clay contact may or may not do 
so, and sometimes cannot. 

Knock rating: Sulphuric acid almost 
invariably reduces the octane number. 
Both clay contact and zine chloride treat- 
ment conserve the octane number un- 
changed. 

Applicability: Sulphuric acid is a uni- 
versal treating agent. Zine chloride will 
also treat all classes of stocks. Clay con- 
tact seems to be restricted to selected 
raw materials. 

Cost of operation: Cost accounting is 
a mysterious art, and it is almost impos- 
sible to compare costs as published by 
one operator with those given by another, 
especially if and when the treating sys- 
tems in the two cases are not identical. 
We have, however, cost figures for one 
and the same plant, treating the same 
stock, by sulphuric acid on the one hand 
and by zine chloride on the other. These 
figures are given in this paper. 

No comparative figures are available 
for operation costs of clay contact sys- 
tems. They are much lower than the 
cost of sulphuric acid treatment, and in 
some instances seem to be less than the 
cost of refining with zinc chloride. 

Indirect figures, such as plant over- 
head, etc., have been omitted in the tables, 
as well as interest and depreciation on 


the treater itself. The cost of the zinc 
chloride is so small that it may be com- 
pletely wiped out in a month or two. 

COMPARATIVE COSTS OF REDISTILLA- 


TION SULPHURIC ACID AND ZINC 
CHLORIDE TREATMENTS ON THE 


SAME RAW STOCK, PER 
BARREL TREATED 

Zinc Sulphuric 

Item— chloride acid 
Labor . $0.0096 $0.0212 
BED ordtiowes’s 60,000 0.0100 06,0168 
Water 0.0048 0.0050 
PL. penesibherseacu ¥eues 0.0720 6.0122 
I kde dons cae 8d 0.0002 0.0054 
Zine chloride 0.0158 ° 
Sulphuric acid ..... 0.0442 
Ge I Ce cece ces | “Lede 0.0323 

Ammonia 0.0018 ; 
BE. aac ekege>« 0.0040 0.0108 
Cost per barrel treated $0.0582 $0.1479 


The above figures do not take cogni- 
zance of sludge and polymerization losses, 
the values of which differ with location 
and with market prices. The cost of 
sweetening, which also rises considerably 
with the type of equipment used, is not 
included. In the plant described, it is 
$0.001 per barrel. The gasoline item is 
figured at $2.10 per barrel, recovered 
cracking stock at $0.90 per barrel. 


NET VALUES PER BARREL OF PRES- 
SURE DISTILLATE TREATED, WITH 
ADJUSTMENT FOR POLYMERI- 
ZATION AND LOSSES 


Zinc Sulphuric 
% .j¢chloride % acid 
Gasoline recovered 90 $1.8900 73 $1.5330 
Gas oil recovered 9.75 0.0428 


23.25 0.2093 
75 


Loss ..... 4 Cae . cvane 3. 





Gross value of products 1.9328 1.7423 
Less refining cost.. 0.0582 0.1479 
Net value of products $1.8746 $1.5944 
Saving due to zinc chlo- 

ride treatment $0.2802 


This tabulation gives only the direct 
monetary saving in the refinery. The 
saving increases with the difference in 
value between refined gasoline and crack- 
ing stock. The average loss of octane 
rating due to sulphuric acid treatment 
was four points. Color stability of the 
acid refined stock was poor, shipments 
arriving at Bayonne 16 to 18 color in- 
stead of 30 as at present. Cash adjust- 
ments on deliveries were not infrequent, 
and always expensive. 

Construction Problems 

The construction of a zine chloride 
vapor-phase gasoline treater offers no se- 
rious difficulties. In practically every 
case, existing equipment can be utilized 
to the fullest extent. There are three 
general types of construction correspond- 
ing to the three possible modes of opera- 
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tion which will be briefly enumerated 
here. 
Type 1—Direct Treatment 

In this method, which is suitable for 
eracking plants directly producing end. 
point gasoline and operating no more 
than two or possibly three such cracking 
units, the treating equipment is merely 
inserted between the fractionating tower 
and the condenser of each cracking plant, 
It has already been pointed out that the 
volume occupied by the treater itself is 
quite small. 

Type 2—Redistillation of Blended 
Endpoint Stocks 

This mode of operation is best adapted 
to larger plants having a number of 
cracking units producing endpoint gaso- 
line which, however, may vary slightly in 
composition from unit to unit. The raw 
pressure distillates so obtained are 
blended together and treated in larger 
vapor-phase zine chloride units by the 
method of redistillation. The flow sheet 
given in Figure 2 shows the schematic 
arrangement. The 5,000-bbl. unit, whose 
operating results have been described 
above, and which is shown in the photo- 
graphs, Figures 3, 4 and 5, operates ac- 
cording to this scheme. It consists pri- 
marily of a remodeled crude still bat- 
tery. This battery was originally com- 
posed of four pipe heaters, three shell 
stills, four flash evaporating towers and 
four fractionating towers, each with its 
own condenser. In order to adapt it to 
treating purposes, the four pipe heaters 
were manifolded into a single vapor line, 
going to the treater itself. The shell 
stills were disconnected entirely, and are 
used for storage of zine chloride solution. 
The four flash evaporators were also dis- 
connected, one being used as a sludge 
reservoir from which zine chloride is dis- 
charged three times daily, and a second 
one for the semiautomatic control of va- 
por acidity which has been briefly re 
ferred to. The vapors after leaving this 
last tower come to a second manifold, 
from which they are distributed by means 
of hand-operated valves to the four frac- 
tionating towers. These fractionating 
towers have varying capacities; and the 
vapors are, therefore, distributed to them 
so that each functions to best advantage. 
By cutting out one or more heaters and 
one or more fractionating towers, it is 
possible to operate the treater at a re 
duced rate. There is, of course, no real 
need for this multiplicity of heaters and 
fractionating towers, but it will be seen 
that almost any type of available equip 
ment can be utilized to advantage. 

Type 3—Redistillation of Pressure Dis- 

tillate Requiring Separate 
Fractionation 
This mode of treatment applies to dis- 

tillates coming from cracking plants in 
which the final control of endpoint is 
made a separate operation; for example, 
many Dubbs plants function in this mat- 
ner. The arrangement is similar to Fig- 
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ure 1, except that a fractionating tower 
is located between the heaters and the 
treating towers; the bubble tower at the 
right can be made much smaller in this 
case. If the temperature of the vapors 
leaving the first fractionating tower is too 
low, it can be raised by operating the 
tower as well as the treater under a suf- 
ficient increase of pressure. 


Conclusion 

The method of refining gasoline which 
has been described in the preceding pages 
is a radical departure from previous prac- 
tice in this industry. It combines the 
ability of sulphuric acid to treat all types 
of raw stock with the low cost speedy 
purification which clay catalysis is able 
to impart to a limited class of pressure 
distillates. It enables the refiner to mar- 
ket a cracked gasoline practically free 
from gums, with the assurance that it 
will not go off color during storage or 
transportation. It may be said safely 
that this process is past the experimental 
stage; the laboratory and pilot plant 
work covered a period of more than two 
years. A commercial unit with a capac- 
ity of handling from 1,000 to 1,200 bbls. 
per day was in service for nearly two 
years more, during which time it was 
used for all three modes of operation: 
Directly connected to a cracking plant, as 
a redistillation treatment, and for the 
treatment of heavy distillates of the 
Dubbs type. The 5,000-bbl. unit just de- 
scribed has been in practically continu- 
ous operation for six months. The in- 
stallation of several other units, in va- 
rious parts of the United States, is now 
under consideration. 
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CHANGES IN PRODUCTION 
OF NATURAL GASOLINE 


(Continued from Page 122) 
California, which ranked third in 1929, 
fell to eighth. Gray County, in the Pan- 
handle of Texas, more than doubled its 
output in 1930 and rose to third from 
eighth in 1929. Other important produc- 
ing counties were Hutchinson, Texas, 
Creek and Osage, Oklahoma, Fresno and 
Kings, California. 

Disposal of Output 

Of the total output of natural gaso- 
line in 1930—2,210,494,000 gallons— 
1,748,042,000 gallons, or 78.9 per cent, 
was blended at refineries; 70,098,000 
gallons, or 3.2 per cent, was run through 
pipe lines in California; 10,621,000 gal- 
lons, or .5 per cent, was blended at plants 
east of California; 232,890,000 gallons, 
or 10.5 per cent, was estimated as ex- 
ported and sold to jobbers; 3,658,000 
gallons, or .1 per cent, was added to 
stocks, leaving a balance of 150,185,000 
gallons, or 6.8 per cent, for losses, quan- 
tities not accounted for, and for the rela- 
tively small amounts run through pipe 
lines east of California and blended at 
Plants in California. Similar data for 
1929 are not available for all the items, 
but the most important change in 1930 
was a gain in the relative importance of 
the total exported and sold to jobbers. 
The refineries, the largest consumers 
of natural gasoline, used a total of 1,743,- 
042,000 gallons of natural gasoline in 
blending in 1930, in addition to 88,028,- 
9 gallons which was turned into pipe 
lines and eventually run to stills with 
crude or other oils, making a total utili- 
zation of 1,831,070,000 gallons. The year 
Witnessed a decline in blending of nat- 
ural gasoline at the refineries along the 
Atlantic seaboard which, together with a 
Probable gain in shipments of natural 
gasoline from California to that district, 
deprived the Mid-Continent producers of 
* portion of their market and forced them 
to dispose of more locally or to plants 
™ contiguous districts. Thus the amounts 
of natural gasoline blended in Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas showed a material 
Mcrease in 1930, although the total 
output of these three states registered a 








small decrease. On the basis of the per- 
centage of natural gasoline utilized to the 
total output of motor fuel, the California 
district easily ranks first, the East Coast 
district is last. The fact that the East 
Coast ranks first and California last in 
the percentage of motor fuel output that 
is produced by the cracking process illus- 
trates the close relationship between the 
expansion of cracking and the blending 
of natural gasoline . 
Pipe Line Trans: 

The transportation of natural gasoline 
to refineries by pipe lines apparently de- 
clined in 1930 since the amount trans- 
ported fell to 88,028,000 gallons from 
113,534,000 gallons in 1929. However, 
there is a possibility that this decrease 
may be more theoretical than actual since 
it igs the practice of some companies to 
report natural gasoline utilized as “‘nat- 
ural gasoline blended,” regardless of 
whether it came to them by pipe line or 
tank car. California, where 70,098,000 
gallons of natural gasoline, was handled 
in pipe lines in 1930, continued to rank 
first in this type of transportation. The 
quantity transported in lines east of Cali- 
fornia increased in 1930 but the total, 
17,930,000 gallons, was only equivalent 
to about 1 per cent of the amount dis- 
tributed. 

The construction of new lines to trans- 
port natural gasoline was virtually at a 
standstill in 1930. No long lines were 
constructed, the only work entailing the 
construction of short lines from the 
plants to refineries or loading racks. 

The practice followed by some manu- 
facturers of buying naphtha from refin- 
ers to blend with raw natural gasoline 
in the production of finished motor fuel 
suffered a drastic decline in 1930, after 
remaining practically unchanged during 
1928 and 1929. The quantity of natural 
gasoline used in motor blends at natural 
gasoline plants fell from 27,569,000 gal- 
longs in 1929 to 10,621,000 gallons in 
1930; the amount of naphtha blended in 
1930 amounted to 11,748,000 gallons, or 
hardly more than one-third of the 1929 
total. 


Although complete figures are not 
available, it is believed that there was 
a material growth in exports of natural 
gasoline in 1930. Figures of exports of 
natural gasoline are available only for 
California. These show total shipments 
to foreign countries in 1930 of 106.848,- 
000 gallons or the equivalent of 13 per 
cent of the production in that state. Al- 
though some of the exports from Cali- 
fornia are consigned to Pacific ports, the 
major portion travels to foreign countries 
bordering on the Atlantic via the Panama 
Canal and is thus brought into direct 
competition with natural and_ refined 
gasoline produced east of the Rockies. 

Stock Situation 

Stocks of natural gasoline held at the 
plants on December 31, 1930, amounted 
to 24,316,000 gallons as compared with 
25,362,000 gallons on hand at the begin- 
ning of the year. Stocks of natural gaso- 
line held by refiners, which data were 
made available in 1930 for the first 
time, amounted to 75,558,000 gallons at 
the close of the year, a decline of nearly 
5,000,000 gallons from the previous year. 
Total stocks at the close of 1930 amount- 
ed to 99,874,000 gallons, or approximate- 
ly 17 days’ supply. 

As stated above, the practice of blend- 
ing natural gasoline with purchased naph- 
tha at the plants has declined; conse- 
quently, the quantity of motor blends 
held by the operators has shown a tend- 
ency to decrease. Stocks of blends held at 
the plants on December 31, 1930, totaled 
485,000 gallons, as compared with 676,- 
000 gallons on hand at the end of the 
previous year and with 1,224,000 gal- 
lons stored on December 31, 1928. 


Value Declines 

The natural gasoline produced in 1930 
had a total value at the plants of $128,- 
160,000, a decline from the previous year 
of $30,250,000, or 19 per cent. The aver- 
age value per gallon in 1930 was 5.8 
cents as compared with an average of 
7.1 cents in 1929. The 1930 average rep- 
resents the lowest value ever recorded 
since natural gasoline statistics were 
first compiled (1911) and is but a frac- 
tion of the record value of 18.7 cents 
per gallon recorded in 1920. The aver- 
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age posted price of Grade A natural gas- 
oline in Oklahoma in 1930 was 5.4 cents 
per gallon. The difference of .4 cent 
per gallon in favor of the average value 
as compared with the average posted 
price was due mainly to the fact that 
the posted price, which covers only one 
grade in Oklahoma, did not reflect the 
higher averages which prevailed in Cali- 
fornia, the leading producing state. To a 
lesser extent the difference was due to 
the fact that some manufacturers made 
long-term contracts early in 1930 which, 
because of the late season decline in 
prices, turned out to be advantageous. 

The record of spot prices for natural 
gasoline in 1930 indicates a material 
weakening in quotations over the year. 
The price for Grade A natural gasoline 
in Oklahoma on January 1, 1930, was 
6.25 cents per gallon, but at the end of 
the year this had fallen to 3.5 cents per 
gallon, the lowest price ever recorded. 
The price trend in 1930 was character- 
ized by a number of fluctuations; for 
example, the price in May was higher 
than at the beginning of the year and 
the price on October 1 wag but slightly 
below the quotation of January 1. These 
temporary stiffenings in price quotations 
of natural gasoline in 1930 were un- 
doubtedly reflections of the decline in 
production. 

Prior to 1930, the trends in the pro- 
duction of natural gas and natural gaso- 
line were very similar, with the output 
of natural gasolihe registering the larger 
annual increases owing to the growth in 
percentage recovery. In 1930, however, 
the output of natural gas rose to a new 
high record, but the output of natural 
gasoline registered its first annual de- 
cline since statistics were first compiled 
in 1911. 

The total output of natural gas in 1930 
totaled 1,943,421,000,000 feet, an in- 
crease of 1.3 per cent over 1929. Ex- 
ports to Canada and Mexico amounted 
to 1,798,000 feet; imports from Canada, 
the first in recent years, totaled 21,000,- 
000 feet, giving 1,941,644,000,000 feet as 
the total consumption of natural gas 
within the United States in 1930. The 
quantity of natural gas treated for the 
recovery of natural gasoline in 1930 to- 
taled 2,088,788,000,000 feet, an equiva- 
lent of 107 per cent of the production. 
This marks the second successive year 
in which the amount of gas treated has 
exceeded the amount produced. The ex- 
cess was again due to the fact that in 
some states, particularly California and 
Texas, large quantities of gas were 
treated, but the residue gas, for the want 
of a market, was allowed to escape into 
the air. 


GASOLINE MARKET 
CONTINUES ADVANCE 








(Continued from Page 20) 
of the country to discuss conditions usual- 
ly results in either a bullish or bearish 
attitude which has direct importance in 
determining the market position of in- 
dividual companies over the balance of 
the year and the first part of the fol- 
lowing year. 
Gasoline and Naphtha 

A majority of refiners on Monday and 
Tuesday in Oklahoma were quoting U. 8. 
Motor gasoline over a price range of 4%4 
to 5 cents. The highest prices were for 
the branded grades of better than average 
octane rating. Small quantities of re- 
sale material were offered as low as 4144 
cents. Some of this gasoline did not meet 
all the latest specifications for U. S. 
Motor gasoline and the octane rating is 
low. The supply was coming largely from 
two small plants which recently started 
operating in the Oklahoma City Field. 

The 400 endpoint grade was bringing 
little more than the U. S. Motor grade, 
the bulk of the sales being made at a 
price range of 454 to 4% cents except 
when some special octane rating was as- 
sured. The 375 endpoint grade was 
quoted at a low of 5% cents and 350 and 
360 endpoint grades, 5%. The higher 
gravity grades are more freely offered 
than they were earlier in the month. 

Few sales of blending naphthas are re- 
ported. Sellers generally are following 
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the U. S. Motor prices in their naphtha 
quotations. 
Kerosene 

There was a spurt in kerosene pur- 
chases the latter part of last week which 
earried over into this week. There were 
at least two inquiries in the market from 
export buyers and a few orders were 
placed both in Oklahoma and North 
Texas, Some of the options secured last 
week by buyers were not exercised and 
more kerosene was available the first of 
the week. The advance to 2% cents for 
41-43 water white kerosene was main- 
tained. Several refiners who have been 
quoting 24% cents advanced to 2% cents. 
The 42 and higher gravity grades were 
quoted at a low of 2% cents. 

Furnace Oils 

Buyers and sellers agree that the mar- 
ket on all grades of furnace oils is not as 
tight as it was in late October. Prices 
have not receded but several grades are 
more freely offered. However, certain 
grades continue to be scarce and are 
practically unobtainable on the spot mar- 
ket. Last week’s quotations for the high 
gravity fuels and the regular grades of 
furnace oil continue unchanged. 

Enough high cold test gas oil is being 
offered so that sales were made during 
the past week as low as 1% cents. This 


. material is coming from plants in the 


Oklahoma City Field. The products have 
a cold test of 60 or higher. 

Sellers are confident that the lull in 
furnace oil material is temporary. Job- 
bers bought heavily the latter part of 
October and the warm weather in the 
consuming areas has tended to reduce 
consumption. It is believed that buying 
will be active again with the first cold 
period of the year. 

Natural Gasoline 

Natural gasolines were steady on Mon- 
day and Tuesday. Grade A was firm at 
4% cents in Oklahoma with several re- 
finers quoting the same prices for Grade 
AA and Grade BB. The low on grades 
other than AA was 414 cents. Texas 
prices were one-fourth cent lower. There 
is still considerable business to be placed 
for the last half of the month. 

Other Products 

The industrial grades of fuel oils were 
unchanged. No special activity in cyl- 
inder stocks and wax was reported but 
no important sales with price concessions 
are reported. 


Late Fields 


(Continued from Page 32) 
tering two bailers of live oil at 3,835-40 
feet it is now drilling ahead. 











EAST TEXAS 


FORT WORTH, Tex., Nov. 10.— 
Cranfill & Reynolds’ No. 1 Rash in the 
Eubanks survey, Upshur County, East 
Texas, cored 3,595 to 3,615 feet, but re- 
covered all shale. They will drill deeper, 
but test is now generally regarded as 
dry and that it conclusively defines the 
Lathrop area. 





COLORADO 


The important test of the Reiter- 
Foster Corp. No. 1 Johnson-Juhl, a half 
mile west of production on the Grease- 
wood dome in Colorado, was reported 
late Saturday to have uncovered salt 
water at 6,703 feet. 





OKLAHOMA 





If the Arbuckle lime horizon in the 
Oklahoma City Field is depleted by Jan- 
uary 1, 1932, a new proration order will 
be issued and the allowable production in 
the, field increased. Many express the 
opinion that all the recoverable oil will 
be taken from the Arbuckle lime area in 
the two or three months. The Oklahoma 
Corporation Commission Monday issued 
an order permitting the swabbing or bail- 
ing of “dead” wells—wells that will not 
flow prior to taking potential tests. Due, 
it is believed, to the long shutdown dur- 
ing martial law some of these wells when 
opened refused to flow their production 
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for potential tests. The swabbing and 
bailing will permit a fair test. 

Another order by the Corporation Com- 
mission provided that reports on produc- 
tion be filed with the umpire’s office 
within 24 hours after the 7 a. m. shut-off, 
each day. Failure to make such reports 
may cause the operator to be penalized 
by shutting down the wells until reports 
have been made to the umpire. 

The commission also classified four In- 
dian Territory Illuminating Oil Co. wells 
as gas wells. They are: No. 1 Fee, C 
SE SE, Section 24-11-3w, the discovery 
well in the field, which yielded 1,046,000 
bbls. of oil before it was plugged back to 
the upper gas horizon; No. 3 Sonora Bo- 
dine, No. 7 Alice Bodine and No. 3 Bo- 
dine-Anderson. All of these wells are in 
the Silicious lime area of the field and 
in the vicinity of the discovery well. 

In Marshall County, Dixon and others’ 
No. 1 McDuffie, SE cor. NE SW, Sec- 
tion 3-7s-6, was drilled a total depth of 
1,105 feet, which is deep for that area, 
and then plugged back to a sand at 1,065- 
68 feet which tested dry, and was plugged 
back again to 828 feet to test a sand 
found at 790 feet from which oil rose 150 
feet in the hole in 36 hours. Taliaferro 
and others’ No. 1 Fee, SE cor. NW, Sec- 
tion 34-5s-5, was landing the casing at 
580 feet. The test found a showing of 
gas at 366-75 feet. Everett and others’ 
No. 1 Ayres, SE cor. NE, Section 14 
7s-6, found water_at 576-93 feet and was 
drilling at 760 feet. Neff and others’ 
No. 5 West Ruthland Trust Co. NW 
cor. SE, Section 30-5s-6, was spudding. 

The deepest well in the Mid-Continent 
area is cleaning out and it will be drilled 
deeper. Mid-Kansas Oil & Gas Co. and 
Ramsey Petroleum Corp.’s No. 6 Preston- 
Culp, NW cor. NE, Section 6-5-9w, in 


_the Cement Field in Caddo County, was 


cleaning out after landing 9,777 feet of 
spetial 6-inch casing. The total depth of 
the hole is 10,079% feet. 





KANSAS 

In the Goodrich Pool, in Sedgwick 
County, Kansas, Continental Oi] Co. has 
two semiwildcat tests drilling. If these 
tests find production they will extend 
the producing area in the pool. The No. 
1 8. Black, in Section 16-25-1, was drill- 
ing below 1,000 feet, and No. 1 W. 
Casey was drilling below 800 feet. Both 
will be drilled to the Viola lime horizon. 

Another wildcat in Sedgwick County 
was nearing the pay horizon. A. M. 
Scrogging and others’ No. 1 Ross, in Sec- 
tion 4-28-1, was drilling at 2,750 feet, on 
the last report. 

In the Hastporougn Pool, Sedgwick 
County, Magnolia Petroleum Co.’s No. 2 
Vickers, NW cor. SW SW, Section 17- 
27-2, is a rig. Fisher & Lauck’s No. 9 
Wheeler, NE cor. SW SBE, Section 19- 
27-2, was drilling at 1,700 feet. 


The wildcat test, Derby Oil Co. and 
Aladdin Petroleum Co.’s No. 1 Stolten- 
berg, Section 22-16-10w, was drilling be- 
low 3,050 feet, expecting to reach the 
pay horizon in a few days. The test 
has been drilling about 30 days. 

In the Ritz-Canton Pool, the Darby 
Petroleum Corp.’s No. 4 Kaegi, SE cor. 
ND NE, Section 20-19-1w, in the north- 
east edge of the field, was drilling at 
2,700 feet. It will test the deep horizon 
in the area adjacent to the townsite of 
Canton where large gas wells have been 
found in the chat formation. 
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TEXANS ORGANIZE TO CONSERVE 
THEIR OIL AND GAS RESOURCES 


By L. E. Bredberg 
Fort Worth Bureau, The Oil and Gas Journal 


FORT WORTH, Tex., Nov. 6—The 
Texas Oil and Gas Conservation Associa- 
tion, consisting of company representatives 
and independents alike, perfected a perma- 
nent organization here today, electing 
Charles F. Roeser of the firm of Roeser & 
Pendleton, Inc., Fort Worth, as president, 
naming 26 men as vice presidents to rep- 
resent various widely scattered districts 
in the State. and appointing 110 direc- 
tors who are either independent opera- 
tors in one or more fields in the State of 
Texas, are representatives of small com- 
panies operating in the State, or repre- 
sentatives of major oil companies. It is 
an organization composed of all men who 
are interested in the oil industry, whether 
or not they are directly interested in the 
producing, pipe line, refining or mar- 
keting of crude oil. The group is striving 
to enlarge the association to as many 
members as possible, the membership fee 
being only $1 in order to attract many 
who would feel indisposed to join if the 
membership was higher. At the present 
time there are over 1,800 members signed 
up in the organization. 

J. D. Collett, who was elected first vice 
president, empowered to act in the ab 
sence of Mr. Roeser, was chairman of the 
meeting. 

Mr. Roeser, the founder of the organi- 
zation, was the principal speaker, citing 
the need of such an organization in the 
oil industry of the State of Texas to con- 
trol the vast new field in East Texas, and 
other fields which might be discovered 
later. “Control,” said Mr. Roeser, “must 
come through conservation, which is to 
obtain the greatest yield per acre at the 
lowest cost. There has been an overpro- 
duction of oil since the advent of the 
Yates Pool in 1926, and the old law of 
supply and demand seems in error. Con- 
servation is important to the 30,000 strip- 
per wells in Texas, which should be pre- 
served. It is possible to preserve them 
only by conservation.” 

Mr. Roeser made it clear that the as- 
sociation is not to take sides on any form 
of proration, having other important work 
to transact in the conservation problems 
confronting the operators in the State. 

Confidence in Sterling 

Col. J. Lewis Thompson, a colorful 
figure in East Texas, and former presi- 
dent of the East Texas Home and Land 
Owners Association which was merged 
into this new association, stated that the 
forests of his part of the State had been 
ravaged, much good timber having been 
burned and wasted when timber was in 
greater demand than it is at present, and 
emphatically stated that the people did 
not want their oil wasted in the same 
manner. He expressed himself as highly 
in favor of Governor Sterling’s conserva- 
tion ideas, and felt sure that he would do 
what was best for the industry, and the 
people of his section of the State. 

Freeman Burford also expressed him- 
self as being in favor of whatever action 
the governor took in the way of curtailing 
drilling and production in East Texas, 
Charles Roeser joining Mr. Burford in 
this, stated that he was in favor of any 
modified plan of proration which might 
be put into effect by the governor, “a 
man who knows the industry of Wast 
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Texas and will know best how to meet 
the situation.” 

The following wire was sent to Gover- 
nor Sterling commending him for what he 
had done in carrying out conservation 
work in Texas: “At a meeting today in 
Fort Worth, at which permanent organi- 
zation of Texas Oil and Gas Conserva- 
tion Association was effected, with mem- 
bership of 1,800, resolution was unani- 
mously adopted commending you upon 
your courageous action in connection with 
the conservation of the natural resources 
of this State.” Signed W. B. Hamilton, 
E. H. Eddleman and J. D. Collett, reso- 
lutions committee. 

Mr. Roeser and the temporary organi- 
zation formerly appointed to work on 
planning the association were tendered a 
vote of thanks and commendation for the 
work they had done in behalf of the as- 
sociation. 

Center on East Texas 

Work of the association will be cen- 
tered upon Hast Texas. Many unneces- 
sary wells have been drilled, and it is 
hoped that others now planned may be 
held up until needed. 

In order to stimulate the functioning of 
the association and te bring each ap- 
pointed director to realize his part in the 
affairs of the group, the president will 
write to each director, those not answer- 
ing being dropped from the list of direc- 
tors as unable or unwilling to serve. 

J. C. Foster, Fort Worth; Col. J. 
Lewis Thompson, Longview; P. B. Flynn, 
Reno Oil Co.; R. H. Morrisen, the Cali- 
fornia Co., and Clifford Megers, the 
Shasta Oil Co., prepared the list of, di- 
rectors for nomination. 

President Roeser will appoint an exec- 
utive committee of nine men from the 
list of vice presidents and directors, which 
will be in charge and draw up by-laws 
and rules and regulations for the asso- 
ciation. 

Vice Presidents and Directors 

Vice presidents appointed were: Wil- 
bur C. Hawk, Amarillo; George Morgan, 
San Angelo; Joe Edwards, Big Spring; 
P. B. Flynn, Wichita Falls; Frank Zoch, 
San Antonio; George Sawtelle, Houston ; 
Beeman Strong, Beaumont; B. A. Land- 
reth, Fort Worth; W. L. Todd, Dallas; 
J. K. Hughes, Mexia; Clifford Mooers, 
Longview; H. L. Hunt, Tyler; J. Mal- 
colm Crim, Kilgore; R. L. Moore, Ver- 
non; D. W. Bolin, Graham; John Al- 
ford, Henderson; Marshall R. Young, 
Breckenridge; Jake Hamon, Gladewa- 
ter; John Gholson, Ranger; R. L. Whee- 
lock, Corsicana; R. A. Motley, Overton; 
©. H. Sherman, Abilene. J. D. Collett 
was elected first vice president, empow- 
ered to act in President Roeser’s absence. 
Col. J. Lewis Thompson, Dr. N. D. Buie, 
president, East Texas Chamber of Com- 
merce, and Capt. J. F. Lucey, Dallas, 
were appointed vice presidents at large. 

The following are the directors of the 
association: Earle Calloway, Tyler; R. 
W. Fair, Tyler; J. C. Nicholson, Long- 
view; J. C. Collins, Corsicana; J. K. 
Hughes, Mexia; Marvin Kelley, Long- 
view; Bill Johnson, Tyler; Frank Le- 
Fever, San Antonio; K. M. Reagan, 
Pecos; Joseph Edwards, Big Spring; M. 
E. Daniels, Breckenridge; John F. O’Don- 
ohoe, Wichita Falls; J. S. Bridwell, 
Wichita Falls; Capt. J. F. Lucey, Dal- 
las; Rade Kangerga, Henderson; B. B. 
McFarland, Tulsa; Bill Morgan, Hous- 
ton; E. Rubsamen, San Antonio; Gus 
Blankenship, Jacksonville; W. F. Scar- 
brough, Midland; W. Charlton Griffith, 
Terrell; B. L. LeFever, Big Spring; W. 
B. Hamilton, Wichita Falls; Faulk, 
Longview News, Longview; Guy Bount, 
Nacogdoches; Clyde Bennett, Houston ; 
Frank Foster, Tyler; E. T. Moore, Dal- 
las; D. H. Byrd, Dallas; S. P. Farish, 
Houston; George H. McIntyre, Fort 
Worth; R. H. Morrison, Dallas; H. E. 
Marsh, Fort Worth; T. F. Hunter, Wich- 
ita Falls; Edwin B. Hopkins, Dallas; 
Prentiss Brown, Midland; L. HE. Bar- 
rows, Fort Worth; R. A. Motley, Over- 
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ton; J. D. Collett, Fort Worth; J. p 
Shannon, Fort Worth; M. W. Blair. 
Wichita Falls; J. Malcolm Crim, Ki. 
gore; Frank Zoch, San Antonio; W. ¢. 
Windsor, Tyler; W. O. Alford, Overton. 
‘Roy Jenkins, Dallas; H. R. Stroube, Cor. 
sicana; C. A. Loftus, Longview; Dr. 4. 
S. Jarvis, Troup; George Parker, Tulsa: 
Beeman Strong, Beaumont; M. G. Che. 
ney, Coleman; R. L. Moore, Vernon; 
H. Weinert, Seguin; C. B. Long, Wichit, 
Falls; P. B. Flynn, Wichita Falls; Johy 
Alford, Henderson ; W. D. Tucker, Tyler: 
W. R. Nicholson, Longview; Mile 
Speers, Tyler; Dilworth S. Hager, San 
Antonio; Ike 8. Kampmann, San Ap. 
tonio; William Fleming, Fort Worth: 
Joseph Crump, Midland; D. W. Bolin, 
Graham; Joe M. Weaver, Eastland; Mar. 
shall Young, Breckenridge; E. H. Eddle. 
man, Wichita Falls; Roy Laird, Kilgore; 
Fred Sealey, Houston; Jack Herbert, 
Fort Worth; E. G. Allen, Dallas; H. A. 
Eklund, Tyler; C. E. Yager, Fort Worth; 
J. G. Pew, Dallas; R. H. Flynn, An. 
arillo; W. F. Morgan, San Antonio; &. 
A.McCreight, Longview ; Clifford Movers, 
Longview; F. K. Lathrop, Longview; 
Benny Cox, Bartlesville; Bob Hargrove, 
Houston; James C. Foster, Jr., Fort 
Worth; J. R. Pearson, Corsicana ; Col. J. 
Lewis Thompson, Kilgore; Fred Stuckey, 
Longview; Dr. F. L. Thomson, San An- 
stonigo; Al Buchanan, San Antonio; W. L. 
Tedd, Dallas; Jake Hamon, Longview; 
R. L., Wheelock, Corsicana; John Ghol- 
son, Ranger; George Morgan, San An- 
gelo;. Robert R. Penn, Dallas; Marrs 
McLean, Beaumont; 8. A. Guiberson, Jr., 
Dallas; R. E. Hardwicke, Fort Worth; 
H, R. Dickerson, Shreveport; Charles F. 
Roeser, Fort Worth; E. L. Smith, Mexia; 
W. E..McKinney, Tyler; H. L. Hunt, 
Tyler; Ed. Mayer, Amarillo; BE. A. Land- 
reth, Fort Worth; Mr. Sherman, Abilene; 
George Sawtelle, Houston; Harry Rey- 
nolds, Houston; F. W. Burford, Dallas. 


WESTERN SERVICE CORP 
IN GAS CONSOLIDATION 


CHICAGO, Nov. 9.—Consolidation of 
a group of Oklahoma gas properties, in- 
cluding the Pioneer Gas Utilities Co., 
Kingfisher Gas Co., Oklahoma General 
Utilities Co., and the gas properties of 
the Western Service Corp. in Oklahoma, 
into a new operating company to be 
known as the Western Service Co. of Ok- 
lahoma, is announced. T. F. Murchison, 
head of the Chicago investment banking 
house of Peabody & Co., will be president 
of the new company. Earl R. Ernsberger, 
now president of the Western Service 
Corp., will be chairman of the new com- 
pany’s board. 

During its separate existence the West- 
ern Service Corp. won franchises at 
Guthrie, Shawnee, Britton and was 1 
rival to replace the Oklahoma Natural 
Gas Corp. in Oklahoma City. 








CRUDE PRICE CHANGES 





(Continued from Page 126) 
barrel, making the new price 75 cents 
per barrel. 

Effective November 9 the Joseph Seep 
Purchasing Agency increased Corning, 
Ohio, crude oil 5 cents, making the new 
price 85 cents per barrel. 

Effective November 3 the Rocky Mour- 
tain buyers increased Lost Soldier, Wyo 
ming, crude 15 cents per barrel; Fort 
Collins, Colorado, 10 cents; Florence, 
Colorado, 15 cents ; Wellington, Colorado, 
10 cents; Dutton Creek, Wyoming, 1 
cents; Rock Creek, Wyoming, 15 cents; 
Frannie light and Frannie heavy (Wye 
ming), 8 cents; Big Muddy, Wyoming, |’ 
cents; Grass Creek, Wyoming, 15 cents; 
Elk Basin, Wyoming, 15 cents; Hamil 
ton Dome, Wyoming, 10 cents; Greybull. 
Wyoming, 15 cents; Pondera, Montana, 
10 cents; Sunburst, Montana, 10 cents; 
Cat Creek, Montana, 15 cents, and Ar 
tesia, New Mexico, 15 cents. : 

Effective November 4 the Standard Oi 
Co. of Louisiana, followed by all other 
buyers, advanced the price of oil in Nort) 
Louisiana and in Bl Dorado, Arkansas. 
15 cents on each grade, and advanced 
Smackover, Arkansas, crude to 55 cents 
The Gulf Refining Co. advanced East 1 
Dorado crude to 55 cents. 
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AN “AMERICAN” 
WITH GAS ENGINE 

















ICTURED is an “American” No. 4-A Fig. 1822 oil well 
pumping unit direct connected to a gasoline engine. 


“American” units have been particularly designed to meet 
the various drive requirements of different localities. 
“American” units are adaptable for pulley, V-belt or direct 
drive by gasoline engine or electric motor. 


Detailed figures and engineering data of typical 
installations of this equipment in both this country 
and others are available. Ask for them! 


C. S. CARTER, Sales Representative 
711 Thompson Bldg. 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


D. V. MANN, Sales Representative 
1311 Kirby Bldg. 
Dallas, Texas 
Branch Offices: 
Chicago, III. 


New York City 
20 N. Wacker Drive 


165 Broadway 





THE AMERICAN WELL WORKS 


General Offices AURORA, ILLINOIS and Factory 
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CORROSION LOSSES 
SHOULD BE STUDIED 


(Continued from Page 44) 
vious that at greater depths the tubing 
would part under the direct tensile load 
of the weight of tubing and fluid. The 
magnitude of the “ultimate depth” is de- 
termined by: 


A. The size of tubing: This deter- 
mines the cross sectional area of steel 
which is available to support the load, 
the weight of the tubing string, and the 
volume of fluid. 

B. The size of sucker rods: This, to- 
gether with the inside diameter of the 
tubing, determines the volume of fluid. 

C. Specifie gravity of the fluid: This 
determines the weight of the fluid column. 

D. Ultimate tensile strength of the 
pipe material: 

Sizes of Tubings and Rods 

Figure 1 is plotted for the following 
sizes of tubing and rods: 





Size of tubing Size of rods 


(inches) (inches) 
2 % 
2% % 
3 % 


and for fluid of specific gravity equal to 
1.00. Variation in any of the above fac- 
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zontal line is carried from 3 to 4. Fo 
a material subjected to a maximum streg 
equivalent to this value, the safe limit 
of stress variation is represented by the 
distance 4 to 5. In the case selected this 
safe range of stress variation is exactly 
equal to the range of stress variation to 
which the tubing is subjected, and it js 
concluded that for the conditions repre. 
sented any string of tubing having , 
length greater than 60 per cent of the 
“ultimate depth” will be subject to fatigue 
failure, even in the absence of corrosion, 
There are two indeterminable factors 
which may readily increase the severity 
of the range of stress variations. The 
first of these is “water hammer” or 
“pound” due to lag in closing of the 
standing valve, which will impose an im. 
pact on the tubing due to the sudden 
checking of the flowing fluid. The see. 
ond is lifting of the tubing by the sucker 
rods through pump cup friction. 
Application of Principle 
Application of the principle embodied 
in Figure 1 to the determination of cor. 
rosion losses is based upon the fact that 
in a tubing string which is within the 
safe endurance limit there should be no 
fatigue failures; hence, any failures 
which occur in such strings may be at- 
tributed to corrosion. Under corrosive 



















































































tors, excepting the ultimate tensile conditions, the range of safe stress varia- 
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% OF “ULTIMATE DEPTH" 
Figure 2. Fatigue stress in sucker rods. 


DERIVATION OF FIGURE 2 


The upper portion of Figure 2 is obtained exactly as is that of Figure 1. 


The value of 


AO is taken as 50 per cent of the ultimate tensile strength, assuming that the body of the 
rod, its smallest diameter, is the weakest section. This is justified by field experience. The 
special design of thread used on A.P.I. sucker rods eliminates the sharp bottom of the 
“Vv,” reducing the stress concentration materially. With a sharp V-thread, such as was 
formerly used, the critical cross-section would be found at the base of the thread on the 
pins, and OA would be reduced to 12.5 per cent of the ultimate tensile strength of the steel. 


The data used in calculating the lower portion of the curve are given in Table 2 





TABLE 2 
Speci le Gravity = 1.00. Ultimate Tensile Strength = 100,000 Lbs. per Sq. In. 

rrr Pons bi | Pee eee &% 5, % % ts 
J NE ee Pee ee eee ee 2 2% 2% 3 3 
3. Weight per foot rods—minimum load per foot. 1.16 1.16 1.64 1.64 2.21 
4. Weight por Beet Timie «2.2. ee eee tee és s 1.23 1.90 1.84 2.86 2.80 
GB, BEOeIGED TORE DOP BOGE once ccc de cdecceccccscn 2.39 3.06 3.48 4.50 5.01 
6. Cross-sectional area of rods .................. 0.307 0.307 0.442 0.442 0.601 
ol OE a a eee 30,680 30,680 44,180 44,180 60,130 
ey WPM GHOUIEED were oh bc cee ee ped bbed bbe vie ts be 12,830 10,020 12,700 9,830 12,030 
9. Rod weight load at ultimate depth 14,880 11,630 20,820 16,110 26,600 
SOE 5 ches etils o f faves cnietek ca ddenithas de KX 0.485 0.379 0.472 0.364 0.443 

The calculations are made exactly as in the case of tubing, and the ratios 10 used 4 


limiting values for the ménimum stresses at the “ultimate depth.”’ 


identical with that of Figure 1. 


strength, will influence the slope of the 
line OB; the proportions of the rod and 
tube combinations for which this calcu- 
lation is made are such that one line is 
equally representative of all three con- 
ditions. 

The use of the diagram is illustrated 
by an example, the solution of which is 
shown in Figure 1. For a tubing string 
having a length equal to 60 per cent of 
its “ultimate depth,” 1, the minimum 
stress, 2, is 46.6 per cent of the ulti- 
mate strength of the tubing material, 
while the maximum stress, 3, is 60 per 
eent of the ultimate strength of the tub- 
ing material. To determine if this range 
of stress variation is within the fatigue 
endurance limits of the material, a hori- 


The use of the figure is 


tion is reduced by approximately 50 pet 
cent. For the conditions considered 
above, therefore, the safe depth under 
corrosive conditions would be only 30 pet 
cent of the ultimate depth. For the tub 
ing sizes used here, the safe depths under 
corrosive conditions are found by this 
calculation to be in the neighborhood of 
3,000 feet. Field practice indicates that 
excessive breaks are obtainel when usitg 
plain-end tubing at depths greater that 
this. In relation to the cost entailed by 
corrosion of tubing, it may be definitely 
stated that mechanical breakage of a tub- 
ing string, which is not long enough to be 
stressed beyond its endurance limit, * 
attributable to corrosion. The actual 
value of material lost, either by such 
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Above: Detail of the seal and 
guide mechanism on a Wiggins 
Pontoon Roof. At right: A 
Hortonspheroid and a group of 
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HORTON PRODUCTS look good 


even on the closest inspection 


N°? matter how you look at Wig- 
gins Roofs, Hortonspheres or Hor- 
tonspheroids, they make a creditable 
showing. The preventative principle of 
stopping fire and evaporation losses has 
demonstrated its soundness in more 
than 8 years of experience. The policy 
of offering special types of evaporation 
stopping equipment for meeting various 
conditions of storage has been approved 
by the oil industry—as evidenced by the 
increased use of Horton products. 


wy 2204 Midland Bank Bldg. 


And even when you put the bright lights 
of a close-up on the workmanship and 
detailed design of these products you 
will still say they look good. Our own 
erection crews are available anywhere. 
Our four fabricating shops represent the 
highest development in facilities for pro- 
ducing tanks, roofs and oil industry 
platework of all kinds. 


Address our nearest office for details 
of any equipment in which you are 
interested. 


CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON WORKS 


EE eee 1241 Burt Bldg. New pee PRR TT CoO ERT 
Rie scicnncuanes 1119 Electric Bldg. wwe... 3147 Hudson Terminal Bldg. 
c_ 2406 Exchange Bank e ' PE iii titnsttiniinnincinsariscsesen 
Birmingham........... oe. ES Ann 2615 “1616” Walnut St. Bldg. 
Chicago................ 2128 Old Colony Bldg. Boston...... wr Consolidated Gas Bldg. 
aS 1514 Lafayette Bldg. San Francisco.............. 1054 Rialto Bldg. 


Los Angeles....1323 Pacific Mutual Bldg. 






















































- Horton tanks with Wiggins 
Roofs. 
: 
: 
“s ANN experienced organization, built up 
x through years of satisfactory pipe line con- 
struction and city gas system installations, is a 
: guarantee in itself of proper performance. 
: SOUTHWESTERN 
3 CONSTRUCTION CORPORATION 
c: Exchange National Bank Bldg. 
ny Tulsa, Okla. 
a Pipe Line Contractors— City Gas Systems 



































Purchase of a Buckeye Pipe Liner 
is an investment in its dependable 
earning power, in its consistent 
daily service and usefulness. 


Nearly 40 years’ successful performance has 
demonstrated the efficiency of the Buckeye op- 
erating principle and construction. Wheel-type 
in design, all Buckeye Pipe Liners offer many 
exclusive working advantages, including every 
practical modern convenience. 


Buckeyes are built in a complete range of sizes, 
providing a suitable ditcher for every pipe line 
trenching requirement. Cutting widths scale 
from 15 to 40 inches, with cutting depths to 814 
feet. 


Other Buckeye standard oil and gas field equip- 
ment includes Model O %-yard full-revolving 
convertible Shovel-Crane, Model D semi-re- 
volving Backfiller, and handy little Model F 
Service Backfiller. 


May we send you complete information and 


pricesP 


THE BUCKEYE TRACTION DITCHER Co. 
FINDLAY, OHIO 


There’s a Buckeye Sales and Service Office near You 









Jor over thirty years 
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breakage or through destruction by cor- 
rosion, may be determined from the fol- 
lowing formula : 


(4) Actual 
initial cost of tubing times 1 minus age 
at time of failure divided by life of tub- 
ing not subjected to corrosion minus 
scrap recovery value, 


loss of material equals 


For reasons outlined, the “life of tub- 
ing not subjected to corrosion” cannot 
be directly determined. An expedient for 
arriving at an approximation of this fac- 
tor may be applied to fields which are 
of sufficient age to have produced fail- 
ures of tubing strings which were not ex- 
posed to corrosive attack. 


Wide Variation in Service Life 


A study of well records of any such 
field will show a wide variation in the 
service life of tubing strings from differ- 
ent wells; but after elimination of cases 
definitely attributable to corrosion, ac- 
cident, unusual operating conditions, im- 
proper selection of material, etc., it will 
be found that a large proportion of the 
remaining strings show a fairly uniform 
service life. Obviously, the range of life 
for these strings will depend upon the 
care taken in culling the records to dis- 
ecard cases where abnormal or subnor- 
mal service lives are indicated. Having 
determined the general average life of 
tubing strings in normal service not sub- 
jected to any corroding action, the loss 
by corrosion for any other tubing string 
ean be calculated from Equation 4. For 
example, in the most corrosive field of 
the Texas Gulf Coast there have been 
many failures of tubing strings in less 
than one year, and more in from one to 
two years. Careful study of the records 
indicates that, in spite of this short life 
for most tubing, there are original tub- 
ing strings in service which have had 
no failures in 12 or 13 years. Hence, 
the life of tubing not subjected to cor- 
rosion is greater than 13 years. Where 
this expedient for the determination of 
“life of tubing not subjected to corro- 
sion” can be applied, it is possible to de- 
termine the actual value of material lost 
through corrosion by the use of Formula 
4. If this is not possible, an approxima- 
tion may be obtained from: 


(5) Actual loss of material equais 


initial cost of tubing minus scrap recov- 
ery value. 


Sucker Rods 


The determination of losses entailed by 
corrosion of sucker rods is based upon 
considerations identical to those which 
apply to tubing. Thus, the formula for 
determining the actual value of lost ma- 
terial becomes : 


(6) Actual loss of material equals ini- 
tial cost of rods times 1 minus age at 
time of failure divided by life of rods 
not subjected to corrosion minus scrap 
recovery value. 


Determination of the “life of rods not 
subjected to corrosion” is subject to the 
same difficulties which were found to 
prevail in the case of tubing, complicated 
by the fact that it is necessary to pull 
rods to replace traveling valve balls and 
seats and pump cups, jobs which do not 
require that the tubing be pulled. There- 
fore, sucker rod threads are subjected to 
more frequent making and breaking than 
are those of the tubing in the same well. 
As in the case of tubing, it would be 
possible to estimate how many times 
sucker rods would have to be pulled if 
there were no corrosion. However, there 
are no data on the resistance of sucker 
rod threads to this type of wear. Hence, 
an expedient similar to that described 
for tubing must be resorted to in esti- 
mating the “life of rods not subjected 
to corrosion.” Where the expedient can- 
not be applied, the following approxima- 
tion is justifiable: 


(7) Actual loss of material equals ini- 
tial cost of rods minus scrap recovery 
value. 


Sucker rods are subject to more severe 
fatigue stress conditions than is tubing, 
since the range of stress variation is far 
greater. On the downstroke the rods carry 
only their own weight, while on the up- 
stroke the weight of the fluid column is 
added. This range of stress is still fur- 
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ther increased by acceleration loads. Thy. 
safe fatigue endurance range for sucker 
rods is shown in Figure 2, which i; 
identical in form with Figure 1. This 
figure takes into consideration only the 
deadweight loads of rods and fluid, ang 
neglects acceleration loads, the magnj. 
tude of which is dependent upon we] 
operating conditions. The example solyeq 
in the figure shows that, for five-eighths. 
inch rods, 2-inch tubing, and a fluid of 
specific gravity 1, strings having a length 
of not more than 65 per cent of the “ulti. 
mate depth” are within the safe fatigye 
endurance range. In applying this cri. 
terion, considerable care must be exer. 
cised to evaluate the influence of cor. 
rosion in accelerating fatigue failure, 
Other factors which may materially re 
duce the endurance range are: Friction 
of rods against tubing, cup friction, im. 
pact loads, kinked rods, dirty or dam. 
aged threads, etc. By keeping these fac- 
tors in mind, it is possible to determine 
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what proportion of the mechanical break- 
age which is experienced in sucker rod 
strings may be attributed to the influ- 
ence of corrosion fatigue, and to obtain 
data necessary for the application of 
Formulas 6 and 7. 


Working Barrels 

For working barrels it is improbable 
that any exact mathematical method 
could be established whereby the true life 
expectancy, in the complete absence of 
corrosion, might be established. This is 
evident when one considers that the me 
chanical wear on working barrels is in- 
fluenced, to a greater or lesser extent, by: 


a. Speed of pumping. 

b. Type of pump cups. 

ce. Lubricating value of fluid. 

d. Seal formed by fluid. This is 4 
function of the gravity and viscosity. 

e. Presence or absence of water. 

f. Degree of emulsification, and type 
of emulsion formed. 


The above list does not include all of 
the variables, but should be sufficient to 
demonstrate the hopelessness of attempts 
at direct evaluation. Hence, it is neces 
sary to adopt an expedient similar to 
that used for tubing and rods. This it 
volves a study of records of service life 
of working barrels in the field or tert 
tory under consideration. After eliminat: 
ing cases of rapid failure, it will be found 
that a considerable proportion of the bar 
rels has given approximately the same 
(maximum) service, and that there art 
only isolated instances of barrel live 
greater than this figure. This service pe 
riod can, therefore, be accepted as the 
life of a working barrel in the given field, 
if not subjected to corrosion, sand cut 
ing, or other depreciating factors aside 
from normal wear. Application of this 
method is simplified, in the case of work 
ing barrels, by the fact that the life & 
pectancy, even in the absence of corre 
sion, is comparatively short; hence, ade 
quate data are readily obtainable. Onc 
this factor has been obtained, the direct 
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The One and Only 


The Brewster Straight Hole Rock Bit 
is not only the first, but the only bit of 





































its kind. These factors keep it at top 
place: its patented design; the diamond- 
like hardness of its cutting edge; the 
high degree of skilled workmanship; 
Pat, Pending the fact that you cannot only do a faster 

End View job in all formations while it is down, 
but can eliminate many trips to change 





bits, and the fact that it always cuts a 
full-gauge straight hole. These are all 
factors that make the Brewster Straight 
Hole Rock Bit—the one and only. 


6 Blade Straight Hole Bit 





A. P. I. ‘ 





Be sure that you won’t be fishing on 





your next job. The best insurance 
you can have against a fishing job is 
the Brewster Safety Lock Drill 
Collar, which gives a positive lock 
for any style bit. No more grief 
from carelessness and failure “to 
make up the bit.” Be sure with this 


Brewster product. 











Fish Tail Bit 
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Pat. Pending 
487553 
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Locked 















COMPANY -INC. 


Shreveport,Louisiana 







work: YOUR SUPPLY Warehouses: The Iverson Tool Co., Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 
_—_ Rock Bit Lock HOUSE CARRIES Phone 2-2833; The Brewster Houston Store, 2000 Harrington St., 
“e ; ALL BREWSTER Capitol 2031. 
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Compliments 


of 
Barnsdall 


We desire at this time to express 
our appreciation for the co-opera- 
tion and assistance rendered Mr. 
E. B. Reeser during his three terms 
as President of the American 


Petroleum Institute. 


Barnsdall will continue to use its 
every effort toward working out a 
constructive program of improving 
the great Petroleum Industry, which 
we are confident is entering a 


period of permanent prosperity. 


BARNSDALL 


The World’s FIRST Refiner 
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loss of working barrel material by cor- 
rosion may be computed from: 


(8) Actual loss of material minus ini- 
tial cost of barrel times 1 minus age at 
time of failure divided by life of barrels 
not exposed to corrosion minus scrap 
recovery value. 


Since all factors in this equation are 
readily determinable, it should never be 
necessary to resort to an approximation. 

There are two factors which must be 
very carefully considered in assigning a 
cause to failures of working barrels in 
a period shorter than the life expectancy 
in the absence of corrosion. First, a 
working barrel may be rendered abso- 
lutely worthless by corrosion to an ex- 
tent which would be insignificant in the 
ease of tubing or rods, since the slight- 
est pitting of a barrel will result in ex- 
cessive wear of cups. Second, premature 
failure may be caused by factors other 
than corrosion, among which may be rec- 
ognized scoring by sand carried in the 
well fluid, and rapid wear of cups through 
changes in the plunger travel. 


Balls and Seats 

Because of the low cost of balls and 
seats, the losses of actual material which 
result from their corrosion are so slight 
as to be practically negligible. Since there 
is usually no scrap recovery value, the 
loss is equal to the initial cost. It would, 
of course, be possible to establish a nor- 
mal depreciation rate for balls and seats, 
and thus compute the material losses 
more exactly; but the intrinsic value of 
the material is so small that the effort 
is not justified. 

Although the material loss is insignif- 
icant, ball and seat failures contribute 
largely to indirect losses; and it is es- 
sential that corrosion failures be differ- 
entiated from mechanical failures, so 
that these indirect losses may be correct- 
ly apportioned. This is discussed in de- 
tail later. 

Production Pipe Lines 

With the exception of isolated cases 
of mechanical damage, flow lines, lead 
lines, and field lines are subject to no 
other form of deterioration than corro- 
sion. For this reason, it is relatively sim- 
ple to calculate the losses, keeping in 
mind the fact that such lines are nor- 
mally laid of used pipe, so that the ini- 


tial cost used should be that of second-- 


hand pipe. The’corrosion loss can be cal- 
culated, from : 


« 


(9) <Aétual loss of material equals ini- 
tial cost of pipe minus scrap recovery 
value. 


Production Tanks 

The service life of production tankage 
is limited only by the corrosion of the 
metal and by the mechanical damage in- 
cident to moving. As it is impossible to 
evaluate the latter factor, because of the 
many variables involved, the loss of value 
must be approximated as before: 


(10 Actual loss of material equals ini- 
tial cost of tank minus scrap recovery 
value. 


Cost of Repairs 

In addition to the actual loss of ma- 
terial described in the preceding section, 
each failure of production equipment 
necessitates certain costs to restore this 
equipment to its previous condition. Ob- 
viously, corrosion should be charged with 
its share of these costs of repair. In some 
cases, it will be apparent that corrosion 
is entirely responsible for the equipment 
failure, and the entire cost of repairs 
should be charged to corrosion. This is 
represented by corrosion puncture of tub- 
ing. In a majority of instances, the cost 
of repairs must be distributed between 
corrosion and normal depreciation, in ac- 
cordance with the criterion established 
in the preceding section of this paper. 
For example, a fatigue failure in a string 
of sucker rods might be due to corro- 
sion fatigue. Calculation established that 
50 per cent of the normal service life of 
rods, under similar conditions, has been 
obtained. One-half the cost of repairs 
should be charged to corrosion and one- 
half to depreciation. A similar method 
for dividing the cost of repairs can be 
used, even where it is impossible to de- 
termine the exact cause of failure. Dif- 
ficulties in segregating the cause of fail- 
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ure of working barrels have been de 
scribed, and the method for charging the 
loss of material detailed. An identical] 
method can be used to distribute the 
cost of repairs in any such cases where 
direct determination of the cause of fail. 
ure is impossible. 
Loss of Production 

As is generally recognized, production 


lost through shutdown of wells is prop- ° 


erly chargeable as a part of the cost of 
repairs. Considerations identical to those 
which were discussed in connection with 
the apportionment of repair costs govern 
the decision as to the percentage of lost 
production which must be considered as 
corrosion expense. 

It should be pointed out that deter- 
mination of the loss of production which 
is occasioned by shutting down a well is 
not a simple matter. The common prac- 
tice of charging a prorata share of a 
well’s normal daily production is, in most 
eases, entirely erroneous. Figure 3 repre- 
sents types of production curves which 
have been frequently observed in actual 
practice, and which involve entirely dif- 
ferent effects as concerns loss of produc- 
tion, Case 1 (Figure 3) is the simplest: 
A well, producing at the rate of A bar- 
rels per day, is shut down at the time 
R, and put back on production at the 
time S. The production rises immediately 
to rate A; hence, there has been lost the 
quantity of oil which would have been 
produced in the time R, S, if the well 
had continued producing at the rate A. 
A more usual condition is presented as 
Case 2. Here, when the well is put back 
on production at the time S, the produc- 
tion rate rises to a value B, higher than 
the rate A, which prevailed before the 
shutdown. From B, the rate gradually de- 
clines to the original rate A. In many 
eases of short shutdowns the total quan- 
tity of oil recovered under the conditions 
represented in Case 2 will be the same 
as would have resulted had there been 
no shutdown. Case 3 represents a very 
common field condition; resulting from 
cup wear, valve leaks, thread leaks or 
corrosion of tubing, ete. Production be 
Zins to decline froff the initial rate A, 

“at tithe P, and drops to a value C be- 
ore the well is shut down for repairs. 
Ep actual experience the period P, R is 
ugually found to extend over about three 
days. In Case 3, therefore, the loss of 
production is greater than that repre- 
sented by the actual length of the shut- 
down. Combinations of Cases 1, 2, and 
3 are, of course, commonly encountered. 

The above discussion demonstrates the 
difficulty of determining the relation- 
ship between the shutdown periods aad 
loss of production. From the practical 
standpoint, an evaluation of this loss of 
production can be arrived at only through 
actual gauging of individual wells over 
periods of several days before and after 
shutdowns of varying duration. If this 
is done, representative values can be ar- 
rived at for a given field or territory. 
These values will define, for the terri- 
tory in question, the effect upon loss of 
production of: 


a. Length of shutdown period. 

b. Rate of fluid production. 

e. Rock pressure of producing forma- 
tion. 


Thus, reasonably accurate estimates of 
loss of production can be made. 

The importance of correct evaluation 
of loss of production as related to costs 
of corrosion merits careful consideration. 
This item should always be determined in 
any study of the economics of production 
corrosion. Its importance may be illus- 
trated by the extreme case of corrosion 
of screen pipe in wells of the Texas Gulf 
Coast, where loss of production repre 
sents more than 50 per cent of the total 
loss entailed by the corrosion. 

Indirect Increases in Production Cost 

Any attempt to evaluate the losses en- 
tailed by corrosion of well equipment 
must necessarily, take into account the 
great increases in production expense 
which may result indirectly from dam- 
age of equipment by corrosion. Frequent- 
ly these losses occur in fields where cor 
rosion of equipment is not at all rapid; 
hence, are not generally charged against 
corrosion. It is difficult to determine the 
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magnitude of these indirect losses, but 
their importance must be recognized, since 
it has been found that substantial sav- 
ings may be effected by their mitigation. 
Some of the more important sources of 
the indirect losses are the following: 

Normally, failures of outside casing 
strings result from external corrosion at 
water strata. This permits water to en- 
ter the well, increasing the quantity of 
fluid to be lifted, accelerating corrosion 
of well equipment, and eventually flood- 
ing out the well. All of the increase in 
operating expense produced should be 
charged to corrosion. Likewise, any re- 
pairs necessary to maintain production 
should be treated as corrosion expense. 

Where well equipment is subject to 
corrosion, it is necessary to pull rods and 
tubing frequently. The effect of the re- 
sultant wear on threads has been dis- 
eussed previously, but is mentioned here 
since it is an indirect result of corrosion. 

Corrosion causes abnormally rapid 
wear of pump cups by pitting and 
roughening of working barrels and also 
by the abrasive effect of products of 
corrosion obtained from tubing and sucker 
rods. The cost of the resultant pulling 
jobs should properly be charged to corro- 
sion expense, 

Fluid slippage in working barrels and 
balls and seats is produced by corrosion 
of these pump parts. The consequent low- 
ering of pump efficiency increases the 
power consumption and cost. 

Occasionally, corrosion fatigue or wast- 
ing of the metal causes parting of rods or 
tubing. Frequently this will necessitate 
a fishing job which should be charged as 
a corrosion loss, 

It is a recognized fact that failure of 
pumping equipment to function perfectly 
results in increased formation of emul- 
sions. When such failures are caused by 
corrosion, the extra treating expense 
should be considered a corrosion loss. 

Water Flooding of Sands 

Instances have been noted where pro- 
ductive formations have been flooded 
with water from overlying water strata. 
Most of these are in the older fields, and 
there is some question as to the actual 
cause of the water flooding. The condi- 
tion may be due to corrosion puncture 
of the outside casing, or to imperfect 
casing seats. Records of the actual op- 
erations in setting the casing are usual- 
ly lacking, so that it is impossible to de- 
termine exactly which cause is responsi- 
ble for the trouble. If it could be es- 
tablished that corrosion of the casing is 
responsible for the water flooding, then 
all of the excess operating expense made 
necessary by the presence of water should 
be charged to corrosion, 

Exact evaluation of the losses which 
arise from such water flooding is ex- 
tremely difficult, particularly in fields 
where water, in addition to that leaking 
through or past the casing, is initially 
present in the formation. The only meth- 
od for estimating the damages arising 
from such water flooding is through de- 
tailed study of production decline curves 
of wells in the area in question. From 
such studies it may be found that admis- 
sion of the water has resulted in a sharp 
increase in the quantity of water pro- 
duced by the field and in a concurrent 
reduction of the rate of oil production. 
Where this water flooding can be defi- 
nitely and positively attributed to corro- 
sion puncture of casing, all of the lost 
production can be charged as a corrosion 
expense, 

Accelerated Decline in Production 

Water flooding, which has just been 
considered, is an instance in which cor- 
rosion serves to accelerate the rate of 
decline of production. An even more 
striking example is afforded by the cor- 
Tosion of oil well screen pipe in the 
fiells of the Gulf Coast. The effect of 
this corrosion has been evaluated to a 
certain degree by comparison between 
sroups of wells equipped with corrosion 
resistant sereen pipe and groups of wells 
im which the sereen pipe was subject to 
Corrosion. This comparison has shown 
that the decline of production over a 
Period of years is approximately 30 per 
cent more rapid in the wells in which 
Corrosion of screen was experienced. 

Where such an accelerated decline of 


production can be definitely attributed, 
in whole or in part, to the effects of 
corrosion, the consequent loss of produc- 
tion represents an economic loss which 
should be considered in evaluating the 
effects of corrosion. 


Loss of Wells 

In the foregoing discussion there have 
been mentioned several types of corrosion 
trouble which may, in extreme instances, 
result in the loss, as a productive unit, 
of a well before it has completely drained 
the surrounding sand. The following 
should be particularly noted in this con- 
nection : 


A. Junking of wells due to mechanical 
failure of well equipment as a result of 
corrosion fatigue or wasting of metal. 

B. Flooding of productive formation 
by water admitted through corrosion 
punctures in casing. 

C. In specific relation to the Gulf 
Coastal fields, strainer corrosion is found 
to limit the ultimate recovery which can 
be obtained from a well. 

The evaluation of corrosion losses of 
this type presents considerable difficulty, 
as it should be based upon the depreci- 
ated productive potentialities of the well, 
which can be determined only by thor- 
ough study of the decline characteristics 
of the area in question. The importance 
of such failures must not, however, be 
overlooked, as they serve in some areas 
to make necessary the drilling of a large 
number of wells in order to obtain com- 
plete recovery from a productive area. 

Summary 

Up to the present time there has been 
developed no uniform system whereby the 
magnitude of the economic losses arising 
from corrosion of production equipment 
can be determined. The need of such a 
system is demonstrated by the fact that 
one of the writers of this paper has en- 
deavored, over a period of two years, to 
reconcile estimates made by members of 
the American Petroleum Institute sub- 
committee on production corrosion. Cor- 
relation is impossible, because a common 
basis for evaluation was not used. 

The general principles which must be 
applied in evaluating losses resulting 
from corrosion of production equipment 
are discussed under the following head- 
ings: 

A. Direct loss of material: It is shown 
that precise evaluation of loss of material 
by corrosion must be based upon the 
formula : 


Actual value of lost material equals 
initial cost of material times 1 minus 
age at time of failure divided by life 
expectancy in absence of corrosion minus 
scrap recovery value, 


Methods for determining the numerical 
values of the various factors in this 
formula are detailed for the several 
classes of production equipment. Obvious- 
ly, application of this method requires 
a tedious process of study of field rec- 
ords, but the unusual practice of basing 
estimates upon inadequate data has been 
found to lead to entirely erroneous con- 
clusions. 

B. Cost of repairs: The cost of re- 
pairs is an inseparable item in every case 
of corrosion failure, and should be cal- 
culated with the same care as the actual 
loss of material. 

C. Loss of production: When a. pro- 
ducing well is shut down, a loss of pro- 
duction may result. When the shutdown 
is occasioned by corrosion failure of any 
item of well equipment, this loss of pro- 
duction should be charged as a part of 
the corrosion expense. It is pointed out 
that such shutdowns do not necessarily 
result in loss of production, and that a 
correct evaluation can be reached only 
through study of well production curves. 

D. Indirect increase in production cor- 
rosion: Probably the most neglected type 
of corrosion loss is that resulting indi- 
rectly from corrosion failure of equip- 
ment. These indirect losses are frequently 
important in fields where corrosion is 
not an obvious production trouble. Hence, 
eareful study of field conditions is im- 
perative to a proper summation of cor- 
rosion losses. 

E. Other sources of corrosion loss: 
Corrosion of well equipment also results, 
im some instances, in water flooding of 
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Cooling.... 
Condensing.... 


Heat-recovery 
with 
G-R Apparatus 


HE illustration shows a modern refining unit 
in which G-R Apparatus is assuring maxi- 
mum effectiveness of heat transfer operations. 


The G-R Units at this plant include a two-section 
condenser for the gasoline vapor from the topping 
plant, another two-section water cooled condenser 
for the gasoline vapor from the rerun still, a gaso- 
line vapor to oil exchanger, a crude bottoms to 
crude charge exchanger, and a rerun distillate 
charge preheater. 


In this plant, as in many other petroleum refin- 
eries and in natural gasoline plants and pipe line 
stations in every section of the country, G-R Ap- 
paratus was selected because of excellent design 
and construction and because of its many satis- 
factory performance records. 


The wide range of G-R Heat Transfer Apparatus 
provides an exactly suitable unit for every stand- 
ard or special requirement. Even where dirty or 
corrosive fluids are to be handled, or where cool- 
ing water is scale-forming or limited in amount, 
the wide experience of the Griscom-Russell En- 
gineers assures authoritative recommendations and 
proven designs. 


The Griscom-Russell Co. 
285 Madison Ave., New York 


Branches in Oil Centers 


Griscom~ 
fQussell , 


Heat Transfer Apparatus 
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UST as the “tucked” splice for bull rope eyes is superior in 
service to the “rolled” splice, so is Plymouth “Bronzo” Manila Bull 
Rope superior in service to any bull rope you ever used. To appre- 
ciate the difference, compare the “tucked” splice we illustrate below 
with the “rolled” splice you may be using. Then try Plymouth 
“Bronzo” Manila Bull Rope with the “tucked” splice! 

“Bronzo” is our exclusive lubricating treatment which resists fric- 
tion and abrasive wear. Added—at no extra cost to you—to a bull 
rope long famous for highest quality Manila fiber and construction. 

Ask the nearest Oil Well Supply Co. store for instructive free 
booklets on the handling of Manila drilling cables 
and the splicing of bull ropes. 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY 
North Plymouth, Mass. 


OIL WELL SUPPLY CO. ... .« 
STORES 


Distributors 


IN ALL OIL FIELDS 




















2. Make first two 
tucks, using full size 
















8. On fourth tuck remove next 
outside layer of yarns. Thus 
you taper down tucking and 
strengthen splice. Draw tucks 
down perfectly even and rope 
won’t draw. 


1. Serve rope back far enough 
to make four tucks. Serve or 
whip the end of each strand. 
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producing formations, in an accelerated 
rate of production decline, and, for ex- 
treme cases, in the loss of producing wells 
before the economic limit of production 
has been attained. 

The criteria laid down in this paper, 
if properly and intelligently applied, 
make possible an accurate evaluation of 
all of the items which enter into corro- 
sion expense. 


CAUSES OF PIPE LINE 
CORROSION SCANNED 


(Continued from Page 41) 
sources of stray current, and since the 
current became more regular after the 
ground dried out, it is assumed that the 
large variation was due to the increase 
in moisture content of the soil. The re- 
maining 4 miles of this section showed 
five points of discharge and five re- 
versals, and the current was fairly uni- 
form. 

The middle 5.3 miles section showed 
four reversals and four points of dis- 
charge, one of the latter being in the 
Caney River. Generally, the current flow 
was regular on this section. Where the 
current was discharging from the line, 
soil of low resistivity and _ relatively 
deeper pits was found. 
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those observed by previous investigators, 
A maximum of over 6.85 amperes was 
observed in several places. 

2. Long line currents are not cop- 
stant, but may vary from time to time. 
due probably to moisture content of the 
soil, terrestrial magnetic currents, solar 
activity, and probably other causes. 

3. The depth of pits seems to be de. 
pendent on the magnitude of the current, 
Taking into consideration the age of the 
pipe, eight years, and the low resistivi- 
ties in many places, the pit depths were 
not large. However, an average of the 
current measurement showed about 0.5 
amperes, which probably was not large 
enough to cause serious loss of metal. 

4. Loss of current is not always in- 
dicative of serious pitting, unless con- 
centrated at points of low resistivity, 
Conversely, when the line is picking up 
eurrent, it cannot be definitely said that 
there will be no pitting. Pitting may 
occur along such stretches if there is suf- 
ficient leakage at points of low resis- 
tivity. 

5. Long line current measurements 
furnish a rapid and inexpensive method 
of examining existing pipe lines to de- 
termine the portions that need recondi- 
tioning. Such measurements must, how- 





TABLE 1—DESCRIPTION OF PIPE LINES 
(Steel pipe, 8 inches, 28.6 pounds; wall thickness, 0.322 inches.) 


Name— Age Miles Joint Coating Measurements 
Creek—Cherokee A ..... 20 8.4 Screw Thin paint Resistivity 
Creek—Cherokee B ..... 10 4.5 Screw Thin paint Resistivity 
Creek—Cherokee C ..... 5 1.0 Screw Heavy paint Resistivity 
SE CAE ‘nec ccccscceés 8 24.4 Welded Asphalt Resistivity and currents 
Sear'ght—Panova ....... 6 9.3 Welded Enamel Resistivity 

ia ale aes 3 10.4 Welded Enamel Resistivity 


Lima—Searight 


Creek-Cherokee is one continuous line; Section B is a 4.5-mile extension to the origina! 
Section A; Section C is a replacement of part of the original line due to corrosion. 


Although the long line current data 
are incomplete, the following observa- 
tions appear warranted: 

1. The magnitude and fluctuations of 
long line currents were greater than 





ever, be supplemented with resistivity 
measurements. 

6. In attempting to take measure- 
ments of long line currents on a pipe 
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line paralleling a telegraph line within 
a few feet, evidence of stray current of 
considerable: magnitude was found. 
Measurement of Soil Resistivity 

The electrical resistivity of the soil was 
measured with Shepard’s old style ap- 
paratus. This consists of two oak rods, 
42 inches long, with a 3-volt dry cell 
mounted on one rod and a voltmeter on 
the other. The electrodes near the bot- 
tom are pieces of one-fourth inch brass 
pipe, five-sixteenth inch long. Shepard’s 
improved design has a much larger 
eathode than anode contact to overcome 
the effect of polarization. The rods are 
thrust into holes in the ground 6 or more 
inches apart while the resistivity read- 
ings are being observed. The apparatus 





sistivity measurements were taken gen- 
erally every 100 feet along the line; but 
where the pipe showed severe pitting or 
the resistivity varied, readings were often 
taken as close as 5 feet apart. 
Observations on Soil Resistivity 

1. It requires extreme care to obtain 
the resistivity, or even the relative re- 
sistivity, of the soil along a pipe line. An 
experienced observer is required for accu- 
rate measurements. 

2. Shepard’s apparatus is more use- 
ful to discover corrosive soil than the 
data presented indicate. 

3. There is not much pitting in sand, 
gravel or rocks where it is impossible to 
measure resistivity with Shepard’s appa- 
ratus. 
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RESISTIVITY OHMS 
Figure 7 


used was Calibrated in a salt solution 
against Shepard’s improved design, and 
the scale of the meter was graduated to 
read directly the resistance in ohms. 

In using this apparatus it is necessary, 
in order to obtain accurate readings, to 
get good contact with the soil. In gravel 
or rocks it is impossible to obtain read- 
ings. Some of the difficulties encountered 
are listed below: 

1. Great care must be taken to get 
gool contact with the soil even under 
average conditions. 

2. Soil may be too dry. 

3. Soil may be too hard. 

4. Rock may be too close to surface. 

5. Sand and gravel make poor contact. 

Where the soil was too dry to obtain 
good readings, a steel bar was used to 
make the holes, in which the rods were 
inserted, To make better contact water 
was poured into the holes. These holes 
had to be made carefully so that the bot- 
tom was not larger than the diameter 
of the electrodes. 

Most of the observations were taken in 
the bottom af the ditch below pipe depth, 
where the soil usually was moist. Re- 
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4. Clays with extremely low resistance 
were always wet enough even in summer 
to obtain good resistivity measurements. 

5. Where deep pits were found. soil 
of low resistance usually could be found 
at some depth. 

6. Deep pits did not always coincide 
with soil of low resistance, but frequent- 
ly were found in the next joint. 

7. The resistivity of the soil below 
pipe depth is of some importance. Such 
observations sometimes discover soils of 
low resistance containing salts, which 
are absorbed by the top soil. 

8. In soils of high resistance a hard 
rust scale sometimes forms, which seems 
to protect the pipe against further cor- 
rosion. 

9. In soils of low resistance, where 
pitting is rapid, there is no scale or rust 
formation. The pipe is wet most of the 
time, and the corrosion products are 
white, yellow or green. 

Measurement of Pit Depths 

Pit depths were measured with a 
micrometer depth gauge having a 4-inch 
base and reading to 0.001 inch. Where 
soil and condition of pipe appeared to 
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—results obtained, portability, compactness, ease of operation and length 
of service, and you will find “TOLEDOS” lead the field. A large num- 
ber of “TOLEDOS” are still doing good work after twenty years and 
more of service, cutting and threading pipe. Buy by comparison and you 
will by a “TOLEDO”. 


THE TOLEDO PIPE THREADING MACHINE CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


"TOLEDO" 
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onstant Pressure 
Under Varying Loads 


The Fulton Gas Fuel Steam Boiler 
Governor automatically feeds gas to 
the boiler furnace through a set of 
valves, opened 
by weighted 
lever and 
closed by the 
steam pressure 
of the boiler, 
thus admitting 
or shutting off 
the gas as the demand for steam 
varies. It will maintain a constant 
and unvarying pressure of steam 
from 1 to 150 pounds or more. 





Write for details. 


THE CHAPLIN-FULTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
| 28-40 Penn Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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FOR PETROLEUM PRODUCERS 





14” 8-ply Lynx Belt replacing 
other less efficient belts on Well 
#2, Voshell Lease, at McPherson, 
Kansas. (Photo through courtesy of 
Drillers Supply Co., Eureka, Kansas.) 


N drilling, in pumping, and in 
compressor service, Lynx Belt 
will save you money. 


The duck is different, the rub- 
ber is different, and the way it 
is put together is different, from 
other “best” belts. 

This belt is thinner, and there- 
fore more flexible, than a 32-oz. 
belt. It is stronger, and has less 
stretch, than a 36-0z. belt—so 
little stretch that it operates on 
compressor drives month after 
month without take-up. 

The duck is so strong and com- 
pact that fastener trouble is elim- 
inated. There is no seam on either 
side of the belt to open up and 
cause trouble. Air pockets cannot 
develop and cause the belt to 
bootleg, for any air that gets be- 
tween the plies escapes at the 
laminated edge, without injury to 
the belt. The rubber friction is a 


Oks 


BRANCHES: Akron - Atlanta - Kansas City 
New York - Boston - Philadelphia - Dallas 
Chicago- Los Angeles: Seattle -San Francisco 


AND REFINERS 





Lynx meets A.P.1. specifications 


triumph of rubber compounding. 
It stands up under the most exact- 
ing tests, both in the laboratory 
and in actual service. 

If you have never tried this 
belt, you do not yet know what 
real belt service is—a strong state- 
ment, but justified by the facts. 
Pamphlet of detailed information 
on request. Our nearest branch 
has Lynx in stock for immediate 
shipment. 





OTHER ITEMS BUILT FOR 


MAXIMUM SERVICE 


TITAN OIL SUCTION & DISCHARGE HOSE 
TITAN STEAM HOSE 


DIAMOND CONVEYOR BELT 


DEFIANCE ROTARY HOSE 


DIAMOND GASOLINE HOSE 


DIAMOND RUBBER FIRE HOSE 


DIAMOND WELDING HOSE 
DEFIANCE ASBESTOS SHEET PACKING 











m DIAMOND 


RUBBER COMPANY, INC - 





AKRON, OHIO 





be uniform, pits were measured every 
fifth joint, or about 100 feet apart; 
otherwise every joint was examined. It 
was necessary, of course, to measure sev- 
eral pits in order to discover the deepest. 
The adjustment of the gauge was checked 
frequently. 

On the lines coated with enamel a 
cleaning machine could not be used, so a 
portion of the coating had to be scraped 
off with spades, knives, and wire brushes 
in order to inspect the pipe. The deepest 
pits were not difficult to find, as they 
usually occurred where the enamel had 
failed on the bottom of the pipe. Pits 
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relationship between the pipe lines a¢. 
cording to age. The 5 and 8-year curve 
cross, and the 10-year curve lies above 
the 20-year. 

In Figure 9 the relationship betwee 
the average depth of deepest pits an 
age of pipe is shown for soils of differ. 
ent resistivities. The points are pretty 
well scattered and inconsistent, in places, 


so that fitting the curves to the points 


depends pretty much on the judgment of 
the individual plotting the data. This fig. 
ure does, however, show quite definitely 


that the rate of pitting decreases with § 


age, which at the present time is quite a 





AGE OF PIPE-YEARS 
Figure 9 


were dug out with a knife, and the depth 
measured from the original pipe surface. 
If the nature of the corrosion was such 
that it was difficult to measure from the 
pipe surface, or if the pipe was covered 
with a thick uniform rust scale, no meas- 
urements were taken. 

The effect of the protective coating in 
retarding or accelerating the depth of pits 
is uncertain. 

Table 2 shows the number, magnitude, 
and range of pit depths. 

Presentation and Discussion of 
Resistivity Data 

The complete data observed have been 
plotted on long rolls of profile paper, but. 
as stated above, have not been reproduced 
for publication. 

Figures 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 show a sum- 





generally accepted theory. The rate seems 
to be greatest in the first few years. 
Conclusions 

The data which have been presented 
indicate many variations and irregulari- 
ties. This may be due largely to trying 
to analyze one variable, such ag soil re- 
sistivity, when several are involved in 
the determination of soil corrosivity. Er- 
rors in observation must also be consid- 
ered. No definite conclusions can, there- 
fore, be drawn until more data are ayail- 
able. However, taking into consideration 
these limitations, the authors have con- 
cluded tentatively that: 

1. There is some correlation between 
long line currents and corrosion. In gen- 
eral, galvanic currents gradually accumu- 
late on pipe lines through soils of high 
resistance, and in most cases discharge 


TABLE 2—PIT DEPTH MEASEUREMENTS 


No. of 
measure- 

Name— Age Miles ments 
Creek—Cherokee A ... 20 11.4 432 
Creek—Cherokee B ... 10 4.5 150 
Kay County ...... Se 24.4 963 
Searight—Panova ..... 6 9.3 327 
Creek—Cherokee C ... 6 1.0 57 
Lima—Searight ....... 3 10.4 301 


mary of the relation between the depth 
of deepest pit and soil resistivity for pipe 
lines buried 20, 10, 8, 6, 5 and 3 years. 
The data are also arranged to show fre- 
quency of observations and range of pit 
depths. The length of the horizontal line 
indicates the number of observations. 
The solid circle indicates the average pit 
depth. The resistivity scale is not uni- 
form; and for the sake of clearness, no 
attempt was made to draw a smooth 
curve through the average pit depths. 
Making the resistivity scale uniform in- 
creases the size of the plate considerably, 
and serves no particular purpose for these 
graphs. A glance at the graphs shows that 
there is a general trend for depth of pits 
to decrease with the increase in resistiv- 
ity. There is a wide range in the depth of 
pits for the same resistivity. This is due 
no doubt to the fact that resistivity is 
only one of many variables affecting pipe 
corrosion. 


In Figure 8 an attempt was made to 
draw smooth curves through the average 
depth of deepest pits plotted against re- 
sistivity for each pipe line according to 
its age. As noted before, there is a gen- 
eral trend for depth of pits to decrease 
with resistivity, but there is no consistent 


Pits Pits 

Maxi- over v.100 under 0.050 
mum Average ——~——, — 

pit pit No. Percent No. Per cent 
0.322 0.074 65 15.0 128 29.6 
0.235 0.065 17 11.3 46 30.6 
0.322 0.053 43 45 488 50.7 
0.180 0.041 15 4.6 210 64.0 
0.220 0.084 14 24.6 14 24.6 
0.190 0.041 14 4.6 195 65.0 


from the lines in soils of low resistance. 
If current density is relatively high and 
the discharge is abrupt, deep pitting is 
usually experienced. 

2. There is considerable correlation 
between depth of pits and resistivity. This 
is of practical value in soil corrosivity 
surveys. Soil resistivities of less than 
1,000 ohms are usually indicative of se 
vere pitting. If due care is used, it may 
be expected that a large percentage of 
the corrosive soils will be located. 

3. The result of this investigation 
leads to conclusions that agree closer to 
Shepard’s than those of Gill and Rogers. 





W. W. FRASER DIES 





W. W. Fraser, operator and executive 
of several companies in the Wichita 
Falls, Tex., district, dropped dead while 
hunting doves in Clay County. 





MARVIN BLAIR DIES 





Funeral services were held at Electra, 
Tex., October 31 for Marvin Blair, who 
died in Wichita Falls after a brief illness 
Mr. Blair was connected with the 
Schlaffke-Blair Oil Co. 
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PRODUCTION 
CosTS 


Oil? 


There’s much more than just oil in every oil barrel you 
buy. You may order oil, but included with it, you get 


—either low operating costs 
—or operating costs that are too high. 


When you purchase Gargoyle Lubricating Oils you get 
with them the proved economies of Vacuum organized 
lubrication methods. Leading companies in every line of 
industry have found that Gargoyle Lubricating Oils and 
Vacuum engineering service cut their 4 major costs of 
machine operation— 


3. Production costs 
4. Cost of Lubricants 


A Vacuum representative will show you actual records 
of operating costs made by machinery similar to your 
own—before and after using Gargoyle Lubricants. 


1. Maintenance costs 
2. Power costs 





scone 


Lubricating Oils 








COST OF 
LUBRICANTS 


What do YOU get in a barrel o 


Gas Company Saves Money with 
Gargoyle Lubricating Oils 


A western maker of casinghead gasoline 
found substantial economies through the 
adoption of Gargoyle D.T.E. Oil Heavy. 

1. Shutdowns formerly averaged 17 hours 
per month—a production loss of $238 
monthly. In 34% months, there were no 
shutdowns with Gargoyle D.T.E. Oil 
Heavy. 

. Repair costs averaged $36 per month. 
No repairs necessary in 344 months with 
Gargoyle D.T.E. Oil Heavy. 

. Gargoyle D.T.E. Oil Heavy actually cost 
19.4% less per month than the oil for- 
merly used. 


(FROM VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 
FILE NO. 72828) 











Diesel Engine Lubrication, Air Com- 
pressor Lubrication, Bearings and 
Their Lubrication, Gear Lubrication. 

We will send to any executive or en- 
gineer, if requested on your company 
letterhead, one or all of these authori- 
tative treatises on lubrication. 


DIESEL 


LI, 








VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Inc. 


61 Broadway, New York City. Branches and warehouses throughout the world 


















Water Can 
&~Coolen 





hen you have a 

Gott Water Cooler 
handy, you will al- 
ways be assured of a fresh 
supply of pure drinking 
water kept delightfully 
cool. Order one from your 
supply store... nowt 






H. P. GOTT MFG. CO. + Winfield, Kansas 


N G WATER ALWAYS HA 











Jos. T. Landis 
Ryerson 4 Machine 
and Son, Inc. d Company 
Whiting | Niles 
Corporation Tool Works | 











STANLEY MAIR CHAS. J. HARTER 
505 Esperson . Houston, Texas 10th Floor Santa Fe Bidg., Section 2, 
Phone Fairfax 1466 Dallas, Texas. Telephone 7-2874 
WILSON ELECTRIC ARC WELDERS IN HOUSTON AND DALLAS STOCKS 
LANDIS BOLT AND PIPE THREADING CHASERS IN HOUSTON STOCK 

















INSURE 
YOUR FUTURE! 


By reading each week pertinent literature which 





will improve you for your work. The Oil and Gas 
Journal alone covers the entire petroleum indus- 
try—it is the only complete and authoritative 
source of oil news. Every week technical articles 


appear which are invaluable to you. 


PLEASE ENTER MY SUBSCRIPTION AT ONCE. 
LATER I WILL REMIT [ ] $3 FOR 6 MONTHS 
[]$6 FOR 1 YEAR 
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ADDRESS 
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CENTRAL WEST FIELDS 


(Continued from Page 67) 
Sheahan 100 acres, in the W half SW 
Section 20, has a gas volume of 2,250,000 
feet. 

In southeastern Michigan, G. E. Le- 
Veque’s No. 1 H. Randall farm, Section 
4, Sumpter Township, Wayne County, 
came in a failure. It was drilled for 
the shallow gas sand found in that area 
and not far removed from a good well 
on the Ray Straight farm, at a depth 
of 104 feet. 





Muskegon 

Oil operators in the Muskegon Field, 
which was opened about four years ago 
as the second commercial field in Michi- 
gan, are still receiving more than $1,000 
a day for oil and gas, says the Chronicle. 

“An average daily production of 1,500 
bbls. of oil and 1,000,000 feet of gas has 
been maintained since January 1, 1931. 
At oil and gas prices which have averaged 
60 cents a barrel and 15 cents a thousand 
feet an approximate income of $315,000 
has been received during the year to date. 
Present oil and gas production is about 
50 per cent lower than it was at the be- 
ginning of the year. The daily flow of oil: 
has dropped from 2,000 to about 1,000 
bbls. a day, while gas production has 
fallen from 2,000,000 to 1,000,000 feet. 
More than 200 of the 475 wells have 
been drilled in the field since the dis- 
covery well was brought in December 15, 
1927, by the Muskegon Oil Corp. With 
a daily production of about 1,000 bbls. 
the wells still average about 5 bbls. each. 
Some wells are still making from 30 to 
50 bbls. a day, while others are shut 
down much of the time. Comparatively 
high prices for oil have been maintained 
in the fields because of the demands of 
three operating refineries, namely: the 
Old Dutch Refining Co., the Naph-Sol 
Refining Co. and the Henry H. Cross Co. 

“While other Michigan producers have 
been receiving only 55 cents a barrel 
Muskegon operators are now receiving 
73 cents a barrel. Each refinery is served 
by a separate pipe line. At present the 
daily production of about 1,000 bbls. is 
divided as follows: Old Dutch, 400; 
Naph-Sol, 400, and Cross 200 bbls. 

“The Old Dutch Co. is also running 
from 1,500 to 2,000 bbls. a day of crude 
oil shipped to Muskegon from the Mount 
Pleasant Field by rail. Laying of a $250.- 
000 pipe line to Muskegon is being con- 
sidered by John Borden, head of the Old 
Dutch Co.” 

Gas Distribution 

The major portion of the gas marketed 
from the field during the past 10 months 
has been handled by the West Michigan 
Consumers Co. This company has main- 
tained a daily average of about 800,000 
feet with a monthly sendout varying from 
16,000,000 to 30,000,000 feet. 

The Continental Motors Corp, and the 
Muskegon Pipe Line Co. are other pipe 
line operators who have accounted for 
the 200,000 feet a day. During the sum- 
mer months industrial gas consumption 
has been considerably less than the po- 
tential daily production of the field. It 
is still about 50 per cent less than po- 
tential, said J. L. Robinson, manager of 
the West Michigan Co., but is gradually 
increasing. As the general industrial 
load increases boiler use of gas will be 
reduced. The West Michigan Co. pays 
12 and 15 cents per 1,000 feet for gas, 
while other purchasers pay as high as 
20 cents. This accounts for the average 
of 15 cents. 

Potential daily production of the field 
now ranges between 1,500,000 and 1,750.- 
000 feet, depending upon the condition 
of the operating wells. Sulphur content 
is removed from all gas handled by the 
West Michigan Co. There is a little sul- 
phur in Upper Traverse or Monroe gas, 
however, so the other companies experi- 
ence little trouble. Most of the sulphur 
comes from the Dundee formation. 

With an average of $150 a day for gas 
and $7,300 a day for oil, producers ex- 
pect to receive about $52,000 more before 
the close of the year for a total of about 
$367,000. 

Field Pickups 

Two years ago a well was started by 
the Hesperia Petroleum Co., on the Wal- 
ter Jones farm, NE SE Section 20, Den- 
ver Township, Newyago County, and 
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drilled to a depth of 2,300 feet, or be. 
tween the Upper and Lower Travers 
formation. Edward Hesse, of Lakeside, 
and Henry W. Carpenter, a driller, ar 
moving in a rig to deepen it from 2,3 
feet at least to the Dundee formatiop, 
Drilling Permits 

The Department of Conservation of 
Michigan issued two drilling permits dur. 
ing the past week. J. A. McKay, Detroit, 
Mich., got a permit to drill No. 8 wel 
450 feet from the north line and 750 feet 
from the east line of the James 8S. Bick. 
nell farm, No. 2 in the NW SE NW 
Section 6, Grant Township, Clare County, 

A permit for drilling was also given 
the Mammoth Oil Co. to.John C. Arthurs 
of Mount Pleasant, to drill No. 1 on the 
Julius and Caroline Schug farm, NE § 
half SW Section 22, Vernon Township, 
Isabella County, location being 330 feet 
from the north line and 360 feet from the 
east line of the farm. 


LEGAL 


Call for Bids to Purchase Royalty Ol! Ac. 
cruing to the United States from the Salt 
Creek, Wyoming, oil field. Pursuant to the 
provisions of Section 36 of the act approved 
February 25, 1920 (41 Stat., 437), sealed pro- 
posals, in duplicate, will be received in the 
office of the Secretary of the Interior, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on or before noon on Decem- 
ber 1, 1931, from responsible bidders for the 
purchase, for a period beginning January 
1, 1932, of all royalty oil accruing to the 
United States from Government lands in the 
Salt Creek, Wyoming, oil field. For the 
calendar year 1930 the total Government 





royalty oil from Salt Creek field amounted 
to approximately 1,325,000 barrels, and for 
the period from January 1 to July 31, 1931, 
to approximately 666,000 barrels, about li 
per cent of the production of the field, the 
average gravity in both years being in & 
range from 36.0 to 36.9 degrees A. P. 

Additional information may be ahentaal 
from the Director, Geological Survey, De- 
partment of the Interior, Washington, D. 
C., or the Supervisor, Geological Survey, 
Casper, Wyoming. Bids are invited on 
three separate items as follows: Item 1. 
Royalty oil for the period beginning Jan- 
uary 1, 1932, and ending December 31, 1932. 
Item 2. Royalty oil for the period begin- 
ning January 1, 1932, and ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1934. Item 3. Royalty oil for the 
period beginning January 1, 1932, and end- 
ing December 31, 1936. Bids must be in 
the following form: “For the period be- 
ginning January 1, 1932, and ending De- 
cember 31, 193.., (mame of bidder), offers 
cents per barrel above the highest 
field price for oil of equal or lower gravity 
in Oklahoma and Kansas, and/or in Wyo- 
ming, whichever is the higher, as pub- 
lished or offered by any responsible recog- 
nized purchaser for crude oil in quantity 
not less than 2,006 barrels a day.’’ Delivery 
of royalty oil will be made in the field 
without cost to the Government to the suc- 
cessful bidder or for his account. Payments 
for the royalty oil are to be made to the 
Register of the United States Land Office, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, on or before the fif- 
teenth day of each month ,following that 
in which delivery is made. The quantity 
and quality of the oil will be determined 
by tank measurement and suitable tests, 
the measured quantity will be corrected for 
impurities in excess of one-half of one per 
cent, and the volume computed in terms of 
standard barrels at 60° F. Each bidder 
must submit with his bid a bond in the 
sum of $1,000 or a certified check payable 
to the order of the Secretary of the In- 
terior in the sum of $1,000 as a guarantee 
that he will, if successful, promptly exe- 
cute a satisfactory contract and furnish 4 
bond in the sum of at least $250,000, con- 
ditioned upon full and complete compliance 
with the terms of the contract. The Sec- 
retary of the Interior may accept the offer 
of the highest bidder and/or bidders and 
reserves the right to reject all bids when- 
ever within his judgment the interest of 
the United States demands. Storage facili- 
ties are available on Naval Petroleum Re- 
serve No. . Wyoming (Teapot), 

proximately 1,500,000 barrels of oil. 
mation in regard thereto may be obtained 
from the Secretary of the Navy. Sealed 
bids are to be submitted to the Secretary, 
Department of the Interior, Washington, 


D. C,, the envelope to be marked plainly 
“Bid on Salt Creek royalty oil.” No bid 
received after the time herein fixed for sub- 
mitting bids will be considered. Ray Ly- 
man Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior. Oc- 
tober 21, 1931. (P. N. 57694) 

Write for 


PATENTS jigs 
MUNN & Co. 


Associated since 1846 with the Scientitic Americas 
514 Scientific American Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
1551 Scientific American Buildi 
24 West 40th Street, New York City 
1303 Tower Building, Chicago, III. 
656 Hobart Building, San Francisco, Calif. 
$11 Van Nuys Bidg.. Los Angeles, Calit. 








HEYDRICK’S NEW MAP 
East Texas Field 
sree cat <0 -iee 


Cloth sin 30: can $i0; Sise 2 3438 feet 


HEYDRICK MAPPING COMPANY 
Wichita Falls, Texas 
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TecPro 


—BEKECICLINE— 
Pipe Coatings 





COLD APPLICATION 
EASY TO APPLY 
DRIES QUICKLY 

WATER PROOF 
SOIL PROOF 
ee 

HAS STOOD THE TEST 

OF YEARS 
ee 
USED BY MAJOR 
PIPE LINE COMPANIES 


BECAUSE OF ITS 
PROVEN MERIT 


TECHNICAL PRODUCTS, Inc. 


Chemical Engineers . 





. . « Dallas, Texas 

















TANK CARS 


Long or short term Lease 
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Progressive Drilling 
and Lease Operators 


Have you learned of the remark- 
able returns SITTON’S REMOV- 
ABLE BOILER COVERS will 
give you through tremendous sav- 
ings in fuel, lowering of mainte- 
nance costs, lessening of boiler 
equipment and increased working 
efficiency P 

Of durable all-weather 85% 
Magnesia construction, they repay 
their cost many times over. 

Stop your losses before the winter 
months increase them. Investigate 
now. 

The only practical removable cover 
on the market today. 

Also covers for cracking chambers, 
hot oil pumps, heat exchanger 
heads, fittings, lines, etc., etc. 
Design covered by U.S. PATENTS. 


E. R. SITTON 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
P.O. Box 1842 








Tax Collections 
On Gasoline Show 
4.5 Per Cent Gain 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 7.—The 
grand total tax of motor fuel for the 
United States for the first half year of 
1931 was $248,372,635 from the sale of 
7,117,874,233 gallons of gasoline, this be- 
ing an increase of 4.5 per cent in gal- 
lonage over the same period of 1930 ac- 
cording to a report just released by the 
Bureau of Roads. 

In addition to this revenue automobile 
and other motor car licenses collected by 
all of the states aggregated $1,625,782 
making a grand total of collections from 
all sources $246,372,635 for the six 
months period. 


The average gasoline tax rate for 1931 
was 3.44 cents per gallon. 

During this period there were eight 
increases of the tax rate, Arizona going 
to 5 cents a gallon; Arkansas, 6 cents; 
Massachusetts, 3 cents; North Carolina, 
6 cents; Oklahoma, 5 cents; Utah, 4 
cents; Washington, 5 cents and Wiscon- 
sin 4 cents. 

Nevada showed the largest rate of in- 
crease in the consumption of gasoline 
over the same period of 1930; this in- 
crease being 21 per cent; Pennsylvania 
followed with an increase of 18.6 per 
cent; California, 14 per cent; Wyoming, 
12.5 per cent; Indiana, 12.3 per cent; 
Maine, 11.1 per cent; Oregon, 10.8 per 
cent; Minnesota, 10.3 per cent; Missouri, 
8.3 per cent; Texas, 7.7 per cent; Wash- 
ington, 7.5 per cent; Rhode Island, 7.3 
per cent. 

Decreases in gasoline (motor) con- 
sumption were led by Kansas which 
dropped 18.8 per cent with North Caro- 
lina close second at 17.9 per cent; Mis- 
sissippi third or 17.7 per cent decrease; 
Oklahoma, 13.1 per cent decrease; Ala- 
bama, 6.5 per cent decrease; and Arkan- 
sas 6.3 per cent decrease. Georgia and 
Idaho each decreased 1 per cent. 

Expenses incurred in collecting this 
gasoline tax aggregates $823,415. 

Of the total amount of the gasoline 
tax expended, $158,332,132 went to con- 
struction and maintenance of state high- 
ways; $48,416,879 for local roads; $18,- 
860,172 for state and county road bond 
payments; $10,156,541 for city streets 
and $9,783,496 for miscellaneous pur- 
poses which included $7,406,416 for 
schools; $321,890 for suspense and re- 
serve accounts; $756,241 in Oklahoma 
for special relief fund; in New York for 
New York City general funds $687,400; 
in New Jersey for inland waterways $45,- 
000; in Mississippi for financing sea 
wall to protect road $106,290. 

New York State expense for collecting 
its tax on 695,642,265 gallons of gaso- 
line at the rate of 2 cents per gallon tax, 
was $142,199, while the cost of collection 
in California for collecting the tax of 3 
cents on 617,035,384 gallons was $38,898. 


WELL AND REFINING 
MACHINERY EXPORTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 7.—The 
grand total of United States exports of 
industrial machinery during August, 
1931, was valued at $9,926,408, of which 
$290,481 was for oil well and refinery 
machinery. 

In August, 1930, the grand total was 
$15,147,495, of which $1,602,583 was for 
oil well and refinery machinery. 

The July, 1931, exports of oil well and 
refinery machinery were valued at $1,- 
430,016. 

The exports of oil well and refinery 
machinery in August, 1931, were dis- 
tributed to the several principal import- 
ing countries as follows: Argentina, $48,- 
902; British India, $44,671; Soviet Rus- 
sia in Europe, $44,342; Germany, $34,- 
030; Colombia, $26,129; Rumania, $17,- 
890; Mexico, $17,434; Venezuela, $12,- 
042; Canada, $10,507; British Malaya, 
$3,606; France, $3,318; Greece, $2,646; 
Trinidad and Tobago, $2,469; Union of 
South Africa, $1,813; United Kingdom, 
$1,585; Australia, $1,150.—C. BE. K. 
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AYER & LORD TIE Co. 


Railway Exchange 
CHICAGO 


Railroad Cross 
Ties — Timber 
Products — 
Lumber — Poles 


— Piling — Fence 
Posts 
Wood Treatments 
and Preservation 


PLANTS 
Carbondale, Ill., Grenada, Miss., Louisville, Ky., 


North Little Rock, Ark., Montgomery, Ala.; 
Marine Ways-Paducah, Ky. 


“CREOSOTE OIL PREVENTS DECAY’”’ 





























GAUGE POLES 


Any Length For Oil Measurements 
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“MARSH-JOINT®, 


For sale by oil country supply houses or furnished promptly 
by the factory at Titusville, Pa. 


Correspondence Solicited 


MARSH GAUGE POLE COMPANY 
TITUSVILLE, PA. 








Ross-Meehan Foundries 


Manufacturers— 
RIVER CLAMPS a Specialty 


Williamson Multispeed Winch for Oil Fields 
Williamson Drum Units 
Electric Steel Castings, Electrically Annealed 
“Certified” Malleable Iron Castings 
“Meehanite Metal” Castings 
Gray Iron Castings 
Special Analyses Castings for— 


Oil Producers and Refiners 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, U.S.A. 














Will outwear and stand 
more hard use and abuse 
than any other make of 


BELTING. 











Manufactured by 


Fenwick-Reddaway Mfg. Co. 
Newark, N. J. 


Stocks Carried at 


1 North Boulder 
Phone 2-1117 








NICHOLS TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
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Oklahoma-Kansas and Eastern Pipe Line Repo 
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OKLAHOMA-KANS6BAS Aug.,1931 Sept., 1931 Buckeye P. L. Grosé Stec 
_ Nat Trantist ...... 121,756.53 145,864.04 (Lima, etc.) . -2,982,405.14 2,778,403.92 In the following table % found th 
Pipe Line Statement for August SW Pa. Puaika’s. os. 64,160.09 79,823.98 Indiana P. L. ...... 507,328.32 523,814.43 gross stocks of the Vari ines of th 
Runs Eureka P. L. ....... 274,238.96 306,199.28 Cumberland P. L. 621,498.00 69,282.55 Pennsylvania, Lima amd ‘tucky oil field, 
Month Dy. av. Buckeye P. L. Southern P. L. ..... 206,524.98 219,384.72 including oil received fr< other lines q 
(bbis.) (bbls. ) (Macksburg) ..... 225,597.43 277,205.53 N. Y. Transit ...... 117,899.23 108,612.34 the close of each month ivr he past thre, 
Prairie P. L. Co.* ..... 630,100 17,100 Buckeye P. L. Northern P. L. ..... 247,413.61 208,028.03 years: 
Gulf P. L. Co. «..-+++++- 1,184,912 38,223 (Cleveland) ...... 11,149.05 12,190.61 Tidewater P. L. .... 862,114.87 924,216.84 1929 1990 1931 
Texas P. L. Co. .......+ 424,977 13,709 Buckeye P. L. Pare! O68 2... 0008. 410,582.85 485,055.55 January -++ 7,596,564 1°.299,045 11,831,909 
Magnolia P. lL. Co. ...... 1,376,606 44,407 (Lima, etc.) 70,669.93 $2,263.82 Tuscarora .........- 12,283.66 11,544.91 February ..... 8,738,835 .18/991,961 11,506.48 
Bmpire P. L. Co. ....... 1,303,455 42,047 indiana P. L. ...... 2,600.03 2,703.99 Bradford Transit ... 126,446.26 178,031.09 March ....... 9,002,058 19,247,217 * ©1915 
Cosden P. In Co. .-...+. reg ee 18,866 Cumberland P. L. .. 146,239.07 145,866.70 April ........ 8,978,172 13,233,961 11, .+4.49 
aa > > ym tree eee reer N. Y. Transit ....... 26,817.39 30,392.22 ele” 32 HES. 9,192,457.33 8,492,431.48 May ......... 8,903,560" 13,052,953 10,728.93 
Other lines . adietbninsts 4,060,119 130.649 Tidewater P. L. .... 23,868.07 22,802.35 Decrease 377,392.45 700,025.90 June . 8,921,275 13,396,855 9,903, 34 
we onee oneness . ¥ Pure ou ewer rae to 392.400.87 Grades of Oil July ......... 9,211,565 13,268,562 .9,569,84 
Stoll Oil Ref. ....... 58,043.70 9,470.48 August -.-- 9,440,643 13,047,051 9,192 4: 
Total August ......... 13,029,328 419,301 The following table shows the amount of , 192,45 
Total July ............ 19,563,548 631,081 Bradford Transit ... 363,931.05 415,169.77 the different grades of oil held by the East- September .... 9,443,067 12,812,018 8,492.43 
Total ceeeeenss 1.000088 ee eS EE November” = aaa bs 11ssasee 2.” 
Ditserenee «.. estore 6,684,390 911,780 Daily average .... 61,603.10 61,346.99 © SePtember, | showing gross stocks of the December ....11,253,953 11.751.952 
opments Deli Aug., 1931 Sept., 1931 
Prairie P. L. Co. ......- 3,413,618 110,117 Petroleum veries Pennsylvania _.2,100'898.44 3,054,494.51 Th The Mlinois Field 
a 8 1,621,578 62,309 The following tables exhibit the ship- Sinde 711,235.85 664,893.87 e following table gives the report , 
Me 768,064 24,776 ments or regular deliveries of the various Yontucky 9)... *" 632,038.36 79.690.06 ‘He Illinois Pipe Line Co. in Illinois: 
Magnolia P. L. Co. ..... 1,312,642 42,343 pipe lines in New York, Pennsylvania, West 3aid-Coucinent Peat a 3,343.664.94 4,202.724.97 Bbls. 
Empire P. L. Co. .. 2,041,816 65,865 Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky and Indiana for Illinois _— . . ¥ 15,643.58 Gross stocks, Oet; P .i >. ..ccie.. 545.397.7 
Cosden P. lL. Co. ........ 724,574 23,373 August and September: Michigan Wii sgar 401,179.74 474,984.44 Runs from wells ............+++. 469,381,4 
Stanolind P. L. Co. ..... 3,672,416 118,466 Aug., 1931 Sept., 1931 Total 9 192,457.33 8 492,984.44 Se ED. hace ho wi cédecdes 72,0445 
Oklahoma P. L. Co. ... 2,957,638 95,408 Nat. Transit ...... 572,837.36 499,112.79 vs ata ‘ , > ’ . Regular deliveries .............. 300, 486.2 
Other lines® ........ 6,758,000 218,000 S W PaP.L. ...... 470,477.88 423,403.26 Daily Average Runs Other deliveries ..............-.. 233,151.7 
Wureka P. i. ....... 403,173.50 372,988.75 The following table shows the daily aver- The amount of Illinois ofl run by th 
Total August . 23,270,345 760,656 Buckeye P. L. age runs of the Pennsylvania, Lima and Tidewater Pipe Line Co. in September w; 
EE esécecceseen 23,149,033 746,743 (Macksburg) ..... 209,652.58 234,573.66 Kentucky oil a taut cease coy 22,802.35 bbls. Deliveries were 22,526.21 bbi 
Buckeye P.. L. 2 Adding these figures to those of the I! 
Difference ........+++ 121,312 3,913 (Cleveland) ...... 2,191.00 1,944.16 January . 52,904 51,749 vases oe Pipe Line Co. makes the runs any 
Stocks Buckeye P. L. February - 57,002 61,833 * »163 ~=liveries as follows: 
. (Lima, etc.) ---1,965,006.60 1,802,206.78 DE. odeera< 57,485 64,252 76,688 64,331 1931— Runs Deliv 
Gulf P. Le ¢ a Gyper’ oii Go." eaeeeee Indiana P. L. .......1,146,141.55 909,359.87 April - 56,812 58,444 84,536 54,914 September ......... 492,183.83 323,012; 
The PBs Company .... 2.430.631 Cumberland P. L. 97,247.87 115,316.63 eee Oe 62,067 69,902 70,546 63,344 1930— 
Magnolia Petroleum Co. B ee 6.689.208 Southern P. L. ..... 67,327.53 70,722.76 June . 58,230 68,833 75,430 64,110 Oe, ee 543,387.95 498,293, 
Empire RR 4,082,258 7 eee cas 184,459.52 171,412.21 July ecesceces 57,144 66,087 68,921 50,723 February inet Ge ee 548,416.33 414,536. 
Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp.. 3,494,611 Northern P. L. ..... 194,193.95 265.413.44 August .... 57,745 66,087 64,291 61,503 NE SC Pe 631,944.49 469,119, 
Stanolind Crude Oil Pur. Co.*.. 16,831,600 Tidewater P. L. 657,863.79 465,676.21 September eevee 63,487 67,315 56,595 61,345 April exe ect: 530,074.22 509,204. 
es ete <P Ep eaghperaaies 1,203,189 ne Ge Jc cciweeneae i 233,792.38 222.738.09 October ...... 58,100 76,093 658,179 ..... Mee. ate. ee en 605,147.37 504,069. 
ee ee akesenihe 7,889,875 Bradford Transit 365,531.21 480,695.64 November .... 53,865 74,831 652,332 ..... a ae 572,662.57 468,658. 
SO Pee aeEe 16,624,839 BURGREEED desccccece 479,254.08 500,545.93 December - 52,026 74.561 63.999 ..... Dene AAS Jb ok. caboc’. 604,529.54 388,454, 
onnatiaieaiins Daily Average Shipments EEE AS 594,642.12 375,742, 
Total August . 106,427,880 Total ......-+-s00- 6,949,150.80 6,526,110.18 The following table gives daily average September .......... 457,001.11 371,691. 
BOGE GED ciccccccccccseonces 111,096,680 Daily average .... 224,166.16 217,537.01 shipments from the Pennsylvania, Lima and I cts 6 cht o-e salad 478,442.12 320,688. 
oelliitinns oe Gross Stocks other fields = ae ‘ii nents ee ee emp te 355,403, 
Ee eet eteeteresenseres 168, The gross stocks held by various pipe lines 9 OT ee eeeeeees 418, 363,719, 
a in the oil-producing sections of New York, January - 146,465 165,721 217,623 175,369 1931— 
Estimated. Penssylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana February . .167,368 159,387 224,355 183,494 January ............ 468,429.04 669,573. 
and Kentucky at the close of August and March ....... 158,883 161,474 228,846 189,508 February ........... 429,284.54 461,262. 
EASTERN PIPE LINE sEPORT FOR September: PR 172,935 169,737 241,845 191,450 March 424,638.23 356,663, 
MONTH OF SEPTEMBER Aug., 1931  Sept., 1931 Se siveviwas 180,559 184,281 248,383 199,247 April .............. 421,814.98 282.532. 
—_— Nat. Transit ........ 709,462.64 749,274.20 June .-- 188,024 185,404 234,401 221,155 eee Eee 433,231.80 322,513. 
Rans from Wells BS W-Pa. PB. Ta ooo ce 437,987.83 404,189.10 July ..-189,470 194,763 207,094 211,632 FUME 0. eeeeeeeeeee 510,805.78 320,258. 
In the following table will be found the MBureka P. L. ...... 1,604,025.48 1,445,855.17 August ---192,853 194,946 205,506 224,166 July ............... 520,009.38 289,219, 
regular receipts from wells by various pipe Buckeye P. L. September .. 194,138 201,214 193,999 217,537 August ........ 2006 476,623.56 393,231, 
lines in New York, Pennsylvania, West Vir- (Macksburg) ..... 304,905.35 $47,122.32 October ...... 176,000 191,367 157,675 ...... Tidewater Pipe Co., Ltd., also deliver 
ginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Illinois, Indiana and Buckeye P. L. November -. 176,898 202,743 146,638 ...... in September 124,993.66 bbls. of Oklahor 
Michigan for August and September: (Cleveland) ...... 41,579.11 $9,616.26 December ....173,572 186,257 143,001 ...... oil. 








AVERAGE DAILY RECEIPTS OF CALIFORNIA CRUDE AND ner NED OIL AT ATLANTIC AND GULF PORTS 


ATLANTIC PORTS GULF COAST PORTS—— 
New Orleans, Port Arthur 














Average barrels 
























































Tots 
per day in 1930-31— Baltimore Boston New York Philadelphia Others Total Galveston Baton Rouge — Pass Tampa Total all por 
September 6,300 6,400 2 13,400 9,567 Soe OP Seeks geese a We Cheeks 2, vase 63,1 
October 3,065 16,419 4,903 64.162 = seeee of | lewaese . 59, 
Novernber 6,233 17,733 70.733 ietdien oi) Get i sk weenee 15,1 
December 4,323 9,678 63,742 teeeee .* tee 58,1 
DORUATY .nccccccccccesscces 6.613 14,678 62,742 ° OS pedees ° 3 68,1 
bruary 2,713 4,000 47,393 ee awe  iit_ socame acebs 61] 
March .. 1,611 1,324 GO58... -. cevcces tt ie . eove 65, 
PEED coccoceccosooccocccesn OS ——leeeces 16,500 _——— Cerees  o. sesahe: 4  - cope <”. 2x emt 64,! 
May . 3,064 11,226 44,903 eoes coves oe oabive 41,1 
MD “Achechod che ebdpehet- tel Meee t =e ee bed 6,333 Gee ... | iéacee0 eevee coos weoeece 39,! 
July ...65- 1,194 11,065 Sees. § weeses eee cosdes oéeves 64.4 
DGGE scccdcccceccbeosecees GAO i ensces 16,419 7,419 RE Oe ee bo rded 32, 
AVERAGE DAILY IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND REFINED om. AT PRINCIPAL UNITED STATES PORTS 

ATLANTIC PORTS GULF COAST PORTS— — 

Average barrels New Orleans, Port Arthur Tot 

per day in 1930-31— Baltimore Boston New York Philadelphia Others Total Galveston Baton Rouge Sabine Pass Tampa Total all po 
September 8,533 150,933 34,600 26,567 258.400 6,433 12,234 a pes 3,300 22,467 280, 
October 11,742 146,194 35,355 26,967 240,097 6,06 7,067 2,774 2,546 18,451 258, 
November 36,900 124,633 36,467 24,667 261,300 2,467 1,366 oehee 1,767 11,600 373, 
December 14,033 122,774 32,839 33,774 224,839 6,290 10,613 2,097 290 19,290 244, 
OED ccccckdbisisenderee 13,619 154,226 32,902 30,612 248,871 2,082 11,677 2,097 3,097 18,903 261, 
February 16,929 127,786 31,714 26.857 234,607 4,536 11,571 ccecce 636 16,643 261, 
PD scveccncccvcekinas 27,646 18,935 141,160 26,290 21,129 238,161 4,065 2,680 ececce 1,968 8,613 246, 
April ebésccncecsdoccocce 35,000 10,633 106,000 29,767 35,533 215 233 2,733 3,400 ececes soecce 6,133 231, 
BP coccscaceteccescoeeeese 30,129 8,774 107,000 26,452 26,710 198,065 b eb op 2,000 ccdcce eeseee 2,000 200, 
> seececsceoccecesseses + 80,067 10,833 111,767 27,000 20,833 200.500 3,300 5,500 2,167 1,333 12,300 213, 
July ...... Covocccsecessccss 26,387 11,226 104,678 29,323 21,773 193.387 6.903 7.419 4,194 pede 18.516 211. 
PUBUM coccccccccccesceces 32.613 15,581 91.742 22.387 25.741 188.064 4,161 2,516 eoecce 3,162 9,839 197, 

GROSS PRODUCTION OF CRUDE OIL IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 12 MONTHS 
(In Barrels of 42 Gallons) 

1930— California Oklahoma Texas Kansas Arkansas Louisiana Tots 
September: OTC Te Ie 17,984,306 16,509,120 23,111,822 3,405,610 1,683,280 2,008,060 71,231, 
Daily aventee , cdaves dedcboe 599,477 550,304 770,394 113,517 52,776 66,935 2,374, 

October: Month 18,244,053 16,632,623 23,626,553 3,617,913 1,636,552 2,142,885 72,701, 
Daily average 588,518 636,533 762.147 115,223 52,792 69,126 2,346, 

November: Month.. 18,109,459 14,941,770 22,036,222 3,459,330 1,567,870 2,136,948 68,419, 
Dally average 603,648 498.059 734,507 115,311 51,929 71,231 2, 280, 

December: Mont 17,786,728 15,067,103 21,810,359 3,432,661 1,690,961 2,157,534 68,281, 
Daily average 673,766 485,713 703,560 110,731 61,321 69,598 100,602 107,356 2,203 

1931— 

January: BEARD i de obi céees cetvdsees 16,485,738 14,850,953 20,019,212 3,432,475 1,574,955 2,135,037 —— pe 8,374,000 64,838, 
Dally average ..........+++. 631,798 479,063 646,78 110,726 50,806 68,872 39 3,091, 

February: MORE cc cccccccccsece PrrTiry 14,930,932 13,531,980 18,957,571 3,341,016 1,402,492 1,981,616 2.147, HH 60,021, 
wee 4 QUGTOSS 06s 100 ccepesce 533,248 483,285 677,057 119,322 50,089 70,772 98,108 2,148. 

March: WOME c ccc cccdccdcoddsocvoce 16,364,842 16,627,687 22,463,619 3,498,598 1,469,245 2,061,576 2,898,035 68,747, 
eee | GUOUEED coceccccasenes 627,898 636,377 724,310 112,868 47,395 66.5 93,486 2,317 

April: nth 15,803,541 16,815,990 26,887,717 3,281,880 1,412,220 2,008,021 2,901,870 72,384 
Daily average .. 626,785 659.255 109,396 47,074 66,934 96,729 2,412 

May: Month 16,448,960 17,333,867 3,341,366 1,446,274 2,232,668 3,098,419 75,806 
Dally average 530,612 659,157 107,786 46,654 72.018 9,949 2,445 

June: Month 15,641,436 16,678,200 3,176,440 1,344,450 1,850,511 73,982 
Daily average ..........+++. 621,381 656,940 105,848 44,815 61.684 99,540 2,466 

July: OP Se AT eee 16,093,322 16,467,789 33,827,213 3,090,762 1,287,430 1,715,730 2,905,909 78,729 
Daily average .............- 519,139 531,219 1,091,200 99.702 41,6530 55,345 93,739 2.539. 

August: A ae gaia gal 15,668,984 9,678,510 32,279,816 3,148,887 1,165,445 1,584,444 2,807,143 3, 167, 000 69,500 
Dally average ....s..-esecee 505,451 312,210 1,041,284 101,577 37,595 61,111 90,553 102,161 2,241, 

Santon 

Wetel 1D memtns ooo. cccccccccccccccces 199,562,301 185,126,492 302,857,621 40,179,838 17,471,164 24,014,930 35,851,065 39,587,000 844,649 
BIRR. GUGTERD ccccccccccscscccecsccsece 546,746 507,193 829,747 110,082 47,866 65,794 98,222 108,458 2,314 





